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APOSTOLIC AGE. 


By Prof. Georcr P. Fisuer, Yale College. 


Tue rise of-the ancient Catholic church, that church, which, 
with its unity in doctrine and creed, its type of theology too 
legal to be strictly Pauline, and its hierarchical order, emerges 
to view in the latter half of the second century, is one of the 
most interesting problems of history. If we take our stand 
at the time of Irenzus, we find that genuine Christianity be- 
gins to be recognized as confined to one visible body, having 
for its great centers, the churches supposed to be founded by 
the apostles, among which Rome, the see of Peter and of Paul, 
especially of Peter the head of the apostles, has the preémi- 
nence in dignity and respect—the potiorem principalitatem, 
to use the phrase by which Irenzus affirms the distinguished 
reliability of its traditions.* Beyond the pale of this Catho- 
lic church, there is no salvation. The outlying parties have 
no title to the blessings of the gospel. The church is com- 
paratively pure in doctrine and free in government ; yet the 
incipient and germinant Papal system is clearly discernible. 

By what steps did simple, unorganized, apostolic Christiani- 





* Tren. iii. 3. 
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ty attain to thisnew form? What agencies effected the trans- 
formation? Such is the problem to which we refer. It in- 
volves the whole question of the character of the Christiani- 
ty of the apostolic age, as wellas the nature of the changes 
it afterwards underwent. It has drawn to itself of late, in 
particular since the rise of the new Tiibingen school of his- 
torical critics, the zealous attention of scholars. 

One principal topic, the consideration of which involves 
the most important inquiries connected with the whole sub- 
ject, is Ebionitism. Ebionitism is the general designation of 
that Judaizing Christianity which existed during the first cen- 
turies, in several distinct parties, in separation from the Cath- 
olic church. The strict Ebionites—the vulgar Ebionites, as 
they are called in the classification of some German writers— 
not only observed the Mosaic ritual but refused to fellowship 
any who failed to do likewise. The Nazarenes, another par- 
ty, though observing the law themselves, willingly left the 
Gentiles to the enjoyment of their freedom. The loans par- 
ty was hostile to Paul and his doctrine ; the latter was not. 
Both made use of Hebrew or Aramaic versions of the gospel 
of Matthew, differing somewhat, however, from that gospel, 
as they differed somewhat from each other. There was a 
third party, also, of theosophic or gnostical Ebionites, de- 
satel by Epiphanius and represented in the Clementine 
Homilies, a spurious work of the latter part of the second cen- 
tury. It is an old and often repeated assertion that primitive, 
apostolic Christianity—that Christianity which was estab- 
lished and fostered by the immediate followers of Christ—was 
Ebionite. This proposition was maintained by Socinian 
writers of a former day, who, considering the Ebionites to have 
been Unitarians, inferred that the early Christians held the 
humanitarian view of Christ’s person. Hence the character 
aud opinions of the Ebionite parties come up for discussion in 
the polemical writings of Bull, who combats the views of 
Zwicker, and in the spirited controversy, in the last century, 
of Horsley with Priestley. The subject was handled in a 
special dissertation by Mosheim, in an early essay of great 
merit by Gieseler, and has been further illustrated by Nean- 
der and the other masters in the department of church histo- 
ry. Of late the historical speculations of Baur have provoked 
new and fruitful investigations in the same field, and have 
called forth numerous publications, both from his followers 
and opponents. 

In stating the theory of Baur upon this subject and upon 
early Christianity in general, we may remark at the outset 
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that he agrees with the old Socinians in the statement that 
the Jewish Christianity of the apostolic age was Ebionite. 
But, unlike them, he holds that we find within the canona 
re departure from, and advance upon, this humanitarian 
octrine of Christ’s person. He professes to discern in the 
New Testament the consecutive stages of a progress, which, 
beginning with the Unitarian creed, terminates in the doctrine 
of Christ’s proper divinity. To be sure, a considerable por- 
tion of these canonical writings, mcluding all those which 
contain this last tenet, he pronounces post-apostolic and spu- 
rious. But he differs very widely from the Socinians in his 
— of them, and approximates nearer, especially in re- 
gard to the sense of the writings of John, to the ordinary or- 
thodox interpretations. Baur’s general theory proceeds on 
the foundation of the hostility conceived to exist, in the apos- 
tolic age, between the Pauline and Petrine parties. In the 
study of the Epistles to the Corinthians, he supposed himself 
to have discovered that the long prevalent idea of the relation 
of Paul to the rest of the apostles, and of his doctrine to 
theirs, is mistaken ; and for this new view he found support, 
as he thought, in the epistle to the Galatians.* While the 
original apostles insisted that the Gentile converts should be 
circumcised and keep the law, Paul looked on circumcision as 
involving a forfeiture of the benefits of the gospel. Baur 
carries out his novel thesis with relentless consistency. He 
denies the Pauline authorship of all of the epistles usually as- 
cribed to Paul, except four, and the genuineness of all the other 
books of the New Testament, except the Apocalypse. The Gos- 
pels, as to apart of their contents, are either monuments of this 
great division in the church, or of the attempts to healit. The 
gospel of John is a fictitious product of the early part of the 
second century. The Acts is the work of a Pauline Christian 
of about the same date, who misrepresents the apostolic his- 
tory for the sake of reconciling to each other the partisans of 
Peter and of Paul. At the close of the apostolic age, or at 
the death of these leaders, the church had been left in this 
divided state. The Gentile or Pauline Christians, and the 
Jewish Christians, formed two opposing camps.t 
We cannot enter into a detailed refutation of these funda- 
mental positions of Baur, without repeating what we have 








* For an interesting account of the growth of his critical theory in his own 
mind, see Baur’s posthumous Geschichte des 19tn. Jahr. S. 395 sq. 

t For the full and final statement of Baur’s positions, see his “ Christenthum 
in d. drei ersten Jahr.” 2 A. 1860. | 
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said in another place.* The assumption that the older Apos- 
tles required that the heathen converts should be circumcised, 
and that Paul directly resisted the observance of the law by 
Jewish Christians as inconsistent with the Christian faith, is 
unproved and groundless. The mutual alienation of the Je- 
rusalem apostles on the one hand, and of Paul on the other, 
is a figment of the imagination ; as is shown by the direct 
testimony of Paul himself in documents which even Baur ad- 
mits to be his.t The main objection to the credibility of the 
Acts is thus annulled. The positive proof of the genuine- 
ness of this book, as well as of the rejected epistles of Paul, 
is abundant. The historical speculations of the Tiibingen 
school, being built upon a false foundation, fall of themselves. 
There were, indeed, strong peculiarities belonging severally 
to the two branches of the church in the lifetime of Paul; 
but with the exception of the Judaizing party, there was no 
hostility between them. On the contrary, especially among 
the leaders, there was a cordial fellowship. 

But at present we are concerned with the Tiibingen theory, 
so far as it relates to the church of the sub-apostolic age. 
Baur pretends that after the death of Paul, there ensued the 
process of reconciliation between the two belligerent parties, 
to promote which, as we have explained above, most of the 
New Testament books were contrived. The Jewish Chris- 
tians gave up circumcision, being satisfied with baptism, when 
regarded as necessary for salvation. Exactly how and when 
this remarkable step was taken, we are not informed. But 
most of the concessions were from the Pauline side. In fact, 
there occurred at the end, or before the end, of the apostolic 
age, a reaction of the Jewish Christianity, which with Baur 
is identical with the Judaizing or Ebionite element, and this 
type of Christianity prevailed through the larger part of the 
second century. In the church of Asia Minor, little or no val- 
ue was set upon the authority and the doctrine of Paul, which 
were supplanted by the Ebionite views of Christianity. The 
same was true of the Roman church which Baur claims to 
have been, even at the beginning, chiefly composed of believ 
ing Jews. The diffusion and reception of the doctrine of the 
authority of tradition, of legal justification, of the saving ef- 
ficacy of rites, of the superior merit of ascetic piety, of the 
clergy as a priestly class, of the primacy of Peter, and of other 





* In an article entitied “ Baur’s Reconstruction of the History of the Apos- 
tolic Age, and Attack upon the Credibility of the Book of Acts.”—New Eng- 
lander, July, 1864. 

t Gal. ii. 9, 10; 1 Cor. xv. 9; xvi. 1, et. al. 
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elements of Catholic theology, the Tiibingen critics attribute 
to the great reaction and partial triumph of the Jewish-Chris- 
tian, anti-Pauline party. So tenacious of life, we are told, 
was Judaism, that the powerful influence of the apostle Paul 
was, to a large extent, neutralized and overcome by the re- 
vived power of the Judaical element in the church. Not that 
the Pauline element was ineffective. It was not without its 
representatives, and played a not unimportant part in the 
ferment from which Catholic theology resulted. Of course, 
these views of Baur affect his construction of the history of 
the doctrines concerning the Person of Christ and the Trinity. 
The first view of the church respecting Christ was humani- 
tarian. Then followed, according to Baur, the other form of 
Monarchianism, the Patripassian theory. The Logos: doc- 
trine was the intermediate, compromising theology, which was 
finally developed into the dogma of the Saviour’s true and 
proper divinity, and the Nicene formulary.* 

The topics which we propose to examine in the remarks 
that follow, are, first, the alleged Ebionite character of the 
period immediately subsequent to the apostolic age, and then, 
in particular, Baur’s representation of the early doctrine con- 
cerning Christ. 

I. One marked vice of the Tiibingen critics is the habit of 
attributing to a distinctly Jewish-Christian party or influence 

henomena which more commonly originate in other causes. 

he tendency to regard Christiamty as a system of laws, is 
not peculiar to the Jews and to Judaism alone. This tendency 
develops itself in other ages, even within the bounds of Prot- 
estant Christianity. Hence, when this spirit appears in an 
early Christian writer, to charge it forthwith to Ebionitism is 
an obvious fallacy. The same may be said of the overvalo- 
ing of external rites. A tendency to formalism may spring 
up independently of Jewish influences ; in the nineteenth 
century, as well as the third, in modern Oxford as well as an- 
cient Rome. To say that religious phenomena, because they 
resemble each other, are historically connected, is a rash, and 
frequently unfounded, inference. This neglect to discriminate 
between what springs from a distinctively Judaic party, and 
what merely bears some likeness to Judaic principles, but only 
indicates an analogous way of thinking, runs through much of 
the Tiibingen criticism, as we shall hereafter illustrate. 





* On this branch of Baur’s theory, besides his “Christianity in the first Three 
Centuries,” which has been referred to above, see his extensive work on the 
History of the Doctrine of the Trinity—‘ Die Christ. Lehre v. d. Dreieinigkeit 
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But what are the proofs by which Baur would subvert the 
established views of early Christian history and verify his 
own hypothesis? In following the Tiibingen critics through 
their classification of the ancient writers, we are constantly 
struck with the arbitrary character of the procedure. To 
make out that the Ebiomtice type of doctrine belongs to an 
early father, they are under the necessity of ignoring expres- 
sions which are at war with such a view, and of magnifying 
the significance of artless phrases to which no emphasis is 
properly attached. One sign of the justice of our remark is 
the fact that these critics differ so widely among themselves, 
in respect to the place to be assigned to the different writers 
—even to such a writer as Justin Martyr. Baur is constantly 
obliged to mediate between his two disciples, Schwegler and 
Ritschl, and to interpose the weight of his decision where 
these younger doctors disagree. Let us examine the proofs 
and witnesses which are adduced to establish the predomi- 
nantly Ebionite character of the early church. Even Clem- 
ent of Rome, or the first epistle which bears his name but 
which, wholly without reason, is denied by the Tiibingen crit- 
ics to be genuine, is made to stand on a neutral or half-way 
position between the Ebionite and Pauline doetrine—Clem- 
ent, who speaks of Justification as “not by ourselves, neither 
by our own wisdom, or knowledge, or piety, or the works | 
which we have done in the boliness of our hearts ; but by 
that faith by which God Almighty has justified all men from 
the beginning ;"* who alludes to the epistle which “the 
blessed Paul the apostle “had written to the Corinthinians 
before ;”’+ and whose view of Christ is so dissonant in spirit 
from that of the Ebionite! It is true that he associates Pe- 
ter, as a martyr to be held in honor, with Paul. And why 
should he not? It is true that Clement lays stress upon the 
practical duties of Christians, and often connects obedience 
with faith. But the reason of this is found in the disturbed 
state of the Corinthian church, and the disaffection towards 
its officers.) Whoever will read the epistle from beginning 
to end will see that here is the motive for the enforcing of 
practical obligations, in conjunction with passages obviously 
rang, though not verbally cited, from the epistle to the He- 

rews 

Papias, in the fragments cited by Eusebius, is another of 


a. Menschwerdang Gottes in ihrer ge sschicbtlichen Entwickl., ws (1841), B. L; : : and 
his —— ngeschichte, 2 A (1858), S. 104-112, 126-130. 
$2. C. 47. tC. 5. 
$C. 10, 11, 12, et passim. | Sec. C. 1, 48, ete. 
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Baur’s witnesses for the Ebionitism of the Early church. It 
is thought to be highly significant that in the scriptural books 
which are mentioned fe Eusebius as having been cited by 
Papias, the Pauline epistles are not found ; nor is it stated that 
Papias made mention of Paul. As if Eusebius professed to 
give all the canonical books to which Papias made reference, 
or Papias made reference to all the canonical books which he 
received! Of Polycarp, in like manner, Eusebius says that 
he made use, in his epistle to the Philippians, of the 1st epis- 
tle of Peter ;* but we know, though Eusebius does not men- 
tion the fact, that he also made abundant use of the epistles of 
Paul.t Eusebius had reasons of his own for specifying cer- 
tain books in these allusions to the use of the Scriptures by 
earlier writers. We are not authorized to suppose that he 
intends to give an exhaustive list. . The insinuation of a hos- 
tility to Paul on the part of Papias hardly merits a serious 
refutation. If he did not explicitly mention this apostle in 
his “ Exposition of the Oracles of the Lord ”—and whether 
he did or not we have no means of deciding—it would not be 
strange, since his aim was to gather up unrecorded reminis- 
cences of the life and teachings of Jesus. His chiliasm, or 
millenarianism, is very far from proving him an Ebionite. He 
shared this doctrine not only with Justin Martyr and Ireneus, 
but even with Barnabas whom all the sceptical critics put on 
the Pauline side. Although chiliasm cannot be shown to 
have been the universal belief of the church in the next age 
after the apostles, it was, without doubt, a very widely dif- 
fused opinion. It is not at all confined, however, to writers 
of a single school. In truth, as Dorner has clearly shown and 
we may stop here to observe, chiliasm, whatever may have 
been the first source of the belief, was widely diverse from 
the current Jewish expectation of a temporal reign of the Mes- 
siah.t The earthly reign of Christ after the second advent, 
even in the view of those inclined to conceive of the millen- 
ial period in too material a way, was a limited time, and was 
to be followed by a spiritual, heavenly life to continue forever. 
But—to return to Papias—we need no other proof that he 
was not an Ebionite and had no inimical feeling toward Paul, 
than his friendship with Polycarp,§ and the circumstance that 
Irenzus, and Eusebius after him, with the writings of Papias 





* Euseb. iv. 14. 

t See, for example, in Polyc. ad Philip., c. v. (1 Cor. vi. 9, 10.) 

t Dorner’s “ Entwicklungsgeschichte d. Lehre v. d. Person Christi,” B. I. 
S. 240 sq. See especially S. 240, N. 76. 

§ Lrenseus calls Papias a friend (é:azpos) of Polycarp. 
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before them, have no quarrel with him, except that Eusebius, 
as we should expect, Pa to his chiliastic notions and con- 
siders him, probably on account of them, a man of limited un- 
derstanding.* Indeed, the circumstance which Eusebius men- 
tions, that Papias made use of testimonies from the 1st epistle 
of John and the 1st epistle of Peter, is of itself conclusive 
against the Tiibingen judgment concerning him. 

Still more reliance is placed by Baur and his followers on 
the evidence drawn from the fragments of Hegesippus. This 
earliest historian of the church came to Rome about the mid- 
dle of the second century. He was an Ebionite, it isclaimed ; 
and as he had traveled extensively for the purpose of visiting 
the churches, and had found them, according to his own state- 
ment, agreeing in doctrine, it is confidently asserted that the 
churches east and west, including the Roman church which he 
especially commends, were also Ebionite. This deduction 
might be just, were the premise established. But what is the 
proof that Hegesippus was an Ebionite? In the first place, 
much is made of the description, quoted by Eusebius, of the 
character of James, the head of the church at Jerusalem, in 
which he is made out a punctilious observer of ceremonies.t 


That this fictitious portraiture accords with Ebionite taste, 

is granted. It is probable, however, that Hegesippus derived 

it from an Ebionite tradition. That he himself followed such 

a pattern of life, there is no more reason to think, than there 

is to suppose the same of yg Nazianzen, who gives a 
e 


similar description of Peter, an ment of Alexandria, who 
gives a similar description of Matthew, both of which were 
also probably borrowed from Ebionite sources.t But Heges- 
ippus reports that in every city “ the doctrine prevails accord- 
ing to what is declared by the law, and the prophets, and the 
Lord ;”§ and this statement is seized upon as an undoubted 
sign of Ebionitism in the author! Hegesippus was zealous 
against the Gnostics, and this mention of the Old Testament, 
which, however, would not be remarkable in any case, was 
very natural, it being a part of his testimony to the freedom 
of the churches from the taint of gnostical heresy. But there 
is another passage from Hegesippus which was quoted by the 
Monophysite, Stephen Gobarus, and is found in Photius, in 
which he says that those who affirm that “eye hath not seen 
nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man, the 





* Euseb. iii. 39. 
+t Euseb. if., 23. 
t See Schliemann, “ Die Clementinen,” S. 429. 
§ Euseb. iv, 22. 
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good things prepared for the just.” maintain what is false and 
that this declaration is itself foolish. Here, we are assured 
by the Tiibingen critics, is a direct condemnation of an ex- 
pression of the apostle Paul, and a condemnation of the 
apostle himself. Supposing Hegesjppus to be quoted right, 
it is still not easy to judge of the real intent of a passage 
‘ which is thus torn from its connection. There is little reason 
to doubt, however, that Hegesippus is attacking a gnostical in- 
terpretation or application of the passage, as was long ago 
conjectured. In the sense in which the Gnostics employed 
the expression, he might call it foolish. That he could not 
have designed to attack a statement of Paul, is demonstrated, 
first by the circumstance that Paul himself quotes the passage 
in question from Isaiah, and a censure of the apostle would 
involve a rebuke of the prophet: and, secondly, by the fact 
that in Clement’s epistle to the Corinthians, which is approved 
by Hegesippus, this identical passage of scripture is also 
found.* Hegesippus is, rather, a witness against Baur’s theo- 
ry. He says that the church was united and unpolluted by 
heresy until the apostles and the generation taught by them 
had passed away.t How does this accord with the idea that 
the church of the apostolic age was rent in twain, and that 
Paul was considered then by the Jewish Christians to be 
a leader of heresy? “If there were any at all,” adds Heg- 
esippus, “ that attempted to subvert the sound doctrine of the 
saving gospel,they were yet skulking in dark retreats.” The 
surmise of Baur, that this expression relates to Paul, is so 
plainly a desperate effort to escape from a difficulty, that it 
requires no answer. How far from Ebionitism Hegesippus 
was, though probably a Hebrew Christian by birth, is 
evinced by his tracing even the gnostical heresies to a Jewish 
origin, by his approval of Clement’s epistle to the Oorinthi- 
ans, and by his testimony that the chisel of Corinth, to 
which Clement wrote, had “ continued in the true faith.” The 
same thing is proved incontrovertibly to the sober student of 
history by the simple fact that Eusebius, himself hostile to 
Ebionitism, and surely not less able to detect its presence than 
any critic of the Tiibingen school, and with the whole work 
of Hegesippus before him, speaks of this old writer with entire 
respect and approbation. 

Against Hermas the charge of Ebionitism can be made with 
more plausability ; but even with reference to him it cannot 





* Clement’s I. Cor. c, xxxiv. 
t Euseb. iii, 32. 
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be sustained. Although he does in terms make faith the 
parent of all Christian virtues, yet in his far-fetched and long- 
drawn allegories the gospel is generally presented in a legal 
aspect, as a system of commands, on obeying which salvation 
hinges. Moreover the idea of fasting asa meritorious act, 
and a general tendency to asceticism, correspond to certain 
features of Ebionitism. But we have here to reiterate the 
observation that was made before, that legalism and asceti- 
cism spring up in the church from other causes than the influ- 
ence of Judaism. Such is the fact in the case of Hermas, and 
of the church in the second century so far as it sympathized 
with his type of thinking. In Hermas there is no exaltation 
of the Jews as a nation, no recognition of their national pre- 
tensions, no ascription to them of a preéminence in privileges 
and hopes. Hence, however he may resemble the Ebionites 
in sundry points of doctrine, he is wholly distinct from them 
in historical position. A decisive proof that Hermas is not 
an Ebionite, is the doctrine he holds concerning Christ, to 
whom he attributes preéxistence and a part in the creation of 
the world. Another very striking proof of the same thing— 
a proof that his ritualism did not spring from an Ebionite root 
—is his notion that the Old Testament saints will have to be 
baptized by the apostles in the underworld, in order to be 
saved | * 

We come now to the main proof of the Tiibingen criticism, 
the Pseudo Clementine Homilies. There existed from the be- 
ginning of the second century, in parts of Palestine and the 
neighborhood, a Jewish-Christian party called Elkesaites. 
They were composed of Ebionite sectaries, who had probably 
fallen under the influence of the Essenes, and whose creed was 
a compound of their old belief and their newly gained ascetic 
tenets.t The Spirit of God had united itself, they held, with 
Adam, constituting thus the true prophet, and afterwards with 
a series of individuals—Enoch, Noak, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 





* Pastor Hermae, Liber III, Simil ix, 16. “Hermas male intelligens verba 
Apostoli I Petr. 3. 19 haec scripsisse videtur,” says Hefele in his note. p. 424. 

t Gieseler attributes the theosophic ingredients of the Elkesajt system to the 
influence of the Essenes. Schliemann, following Neander. would account for 
the same by the fusion of oriental elements with Judaism. But according to 
Neander, as Gieseler points out, Essenism itself is partly the product of this 
very fusion. See Gieseler’s K. G. B. 1. § 32. n. 9. 

he best edition of the Homilies is that of A. Dressel, 1853. This edition 
contains the last two Homilies, which are not found in the edition of Coteler- 
ius. A very thorough monagram on the whole subject of the Pseuds-Clemen- 
tine writings is “ Die Clementinen” of A. Schliemann (1844.) Uhlhorn, the au- 
thor of a later work on the same subject, gives a condensed statement of his 
views in Herzog’s Beal-Encyc., Art. Clementinen. 
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Moses, Jesus—who all taught in substance the same truth. 
Christianity was thus regarded as the restoration of the 
primeval religion, with which, also, primitive and pure Juda- 
ism was identical. The Elkesaits abjured the eating of flesh, 
and discarded sacrifices, which were held to have come in 
through a corruption of the true religion. They advocated 
the obligation to renounce riches. The forgiveness of sins 
was procured by baptism, which, as it would appear, was often 
repeated. They rejected, among other scriptures, the Pauline 
epistles. 

The Pseuds-Clementine Homilies, which were written by 
some Roman towards the end of the second century, bring 
forward with additions and modifications, the same tenets. 
The work falsely pretends to emanate from Clement, the first 
bishop of the Roman church after the apostles, who, being 
confounded, doubtless, with Flavius Clement, the relative of 
Domitian, is represented as a cultivated Roman of rank. Im- 
pelled by a thirst for truth, which he had sought in vain, he 
ourneys to the east, and through the agency of Barnabas is. 
introduced to Peter, whose instruction fully satisfies his mind, 
and who is made, in the room of Paul, the real apostle to the 
Gentiles, the founder and first bishop of the Roman church. 
Peter is portrayed as the antagonist of all sorts of errors, 
especially of the Gnostics in the person of Simon Magus. He 
combats, also, chiliasm, the Hypostatic Trinity, and Montan- 
ism. Paul, though not mentioned by name, is made the ad- 
versary of Peter, and is regarded with hostility. Peter is 
made to teach the Elkesait doctrine of a primitive religion 
which was afterwards corrupted ; of the identity of the true 
Mosaic system with Christianity ; of the seven men, together 
with Jesus, in whom the true prophet was manifest ; of op- 
position to sacrifices, abstinence from eating flesh, voluntary 
poverty, and frequent fasts and baptisms. In conjunction with 
these views, other notions are found. The earthly kingdom 
with Satan, its head, is set in antithesis to the heavenly king- 
dom, both forming together a pair ; and a similar contrast or 
coupling is carried, in a series, through the whole history of 
the world and of man. Thus, Adam was endowed with all 
intellectual and moral gifts. but from him proceeded the wo- 
man, the source of sensuousness and weakness. So, along 
with the true prophet, false prophets are always found to per- 
vert the truth. The hierarchical theory is decidedly sup- 

orted, but Chiliasm is opposed. Interwoven with the work 
is a not unattractive story, embracing the personal fortunes of 
Clement ; and the whole is commended to credence by ac- 


s 
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companying vouchers: a letter of Peter entrusting his dis- 
courses to James at Jerusalem, who is represented as the head- 
bishop of the whole church ; an attestation that the trust was 
faithfully discharged by James; and a letter of Clement to 
James, purporting to be written after the death of Peter, and 
transmitting the work which Clement had composed by his 
direction. 

At a later period, it seems to have been thought that the 
Homilies were a work actually composed by Clement, but 
corrupted and interpolated by heretics. Accordingly, early 
in the third century, some one, probably an Alexandrian, un- 
dertook to clear them of supposed interpolations and restore 
them to the original form. The product was the so-called 
Recognitions of Clement. The Epitome is the result of a still 
later revision.* 

Strange to say, the Clementine Homilies, a spurious pro- 
duction, the work of an unknown writer, and abounding in 
fantastic, anti-Christian ideas which could never have gained 
the assent of a sober-minded Christian, is made by Baur a 
sort of text-book for the illustration of the opinions of the 
Roman church, and of the churches generally, in the second 
century. Its authority is deemed sufficient, on many points, 
to outweigh the testimony of the approved writers who have 
. heretofore been depended on by scholars of all theological 
affinities. Because this work is Ebionite and anti-Pauline, 
such must have been the prevailing Christianity of the time! 

But the Clementine Homilies represented the opinions of 
an individual and not the sentiments of any important body 
of Christians. Not until after the Homilies were written did 
the party whose notions were, to a considerable extent, em- 
bodied in them, obtain adherents in Asia Minor, Cyprus or 
Rome. Hence Origen, who was acquainted with the church 
at Rome, as well as with the churches elsewhere, speaks of 
this party as having “lately arisen.”+ The most plausible 
and best supported hypothesis, which we have met with, con- 
cerning the origin of this unique work, is that presented by 
Gieseler. The Roman church, as is well known, in the early 
centuries was far more practical than speculative. Instead of 
originating theological discussions, it gave a hearing to the 
more intellectual and versatile theologues of the East. In the 
second century in particular, Rome was the place to which 
theological sectaries resorted in order to gain, if possible, 





* See Geiseler’s K. G. B 1. S. 285. 
t Origen in Euseb. vi. 38. 
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countenance from the influential church of the metropolis. 
In such a state of things it was natural that many should be- 
come unsettled in their faith and unable to satisfy themselves 
upon disputed questions. Among these was a young Roman, 
educated in philosophy, who determined to resort to Palestine, 
and seek for the truth among the remnants of the original, 
Judaean church. Falling in with the Elkesaits, he conceived 
himself to possess in their tenets a satisfactory system, and 
one on which divergent parties could be united. In opposing 
Gnostics and other parties with whom the Elkesaits had not 
come in contact, he was naturally led to amplify and modify 
the doctrine which he had learned, and to blend with it the 
results of his own speculation. This mode of accounting for 
the Homilies has the merit of being consistent with the known 
facts, and the bare statement of it will suggest how entirely 
exaggerated is the Tiibingen estimate of the significance of 
the work. 

The method which these critics adopt in dealing with the 
authorities from which the early history of the church is to 
be deduced, we may illustrate by a moderu parallel. Towards 
the close of the American Revolution, there appeared in Lon- 
don a history of Connecticut, from the pen of Rev. Samuel 
Peters, who had been a missionary in Hebron in that State, 
but had left the country in consequence of the unpopularity 
he had incurred by taking the side of the English Govern- 
ment. This work, though prefaced by protestations of fidelity 
and painstaking, is an odd mixture of fact and fiction. Among 
other fabulous stories, Peters promulgated the notion that un- 
recorded laws, which are styled “ blue laws,” of an ascetic and 
whimsical severity, were in force among the early Puritans of 
the colony. This singular, mendacious chronicle is thought 
worthy to be cited, though not without some expressions of 
distrust, by so recent an author as the learned Dr. Hussey in 
his Bampton Lectures upon the history of the observance of 
Sunday. Now what would be thought of an historical critic, 
who at some time in the remote future, should take Peters for 
the governing authority in his investigation of the ancient 
history of Connecticut? Other documents, let it be supposed, 
are extant which have been universally regarded as authentic. 
But these, together with historians like Bancroft and Palfrey, 
who lived much nearer the events and were in possession of 
a great amount of traditionary and decumentary evidence 
which has since perished, he chooses to set aside. Such a 
course would match that taken by the critics who would con- 
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vert the Clementine fiction into an authority sufficient to 
override the firmest historical testimonies. 

That a Judaizing party had sway in the Roman church in 
the next period after the apostolic age, is a declaration made 
in the fac2 of convincing evidence to the contrary. Baur has 
contended that the church of Rome was made up, at the out- 
set, chiefly of Jewish converts. But this proposition is re- 
fated by the complexion of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 
The fact of his writing an epistle to this church, which he 
had not personally planted and had never visited, is itself a 
strong presumption that the church was predominantly Gen- 
tile. the i expressions in the first chapter, relative to 
his calling to preach to the Gentiles and his willingness to 
fulfill it even at Rome (vs. 5, 6, 14, 15) would be out of place 
in an address to born Jews. And how unnatural is the hy- 
pothesis that the first eight chapters were written merely to 
serve as an introduction to the two chapters which follow! 
The observances of the Roman church were anti-Jewish. The 
custom grew up there of fasting on Saturday, or of continuing 
the fast of Friday through the following day, whilst Sunday 
was made a joyous festival. The Roman church, in the dis- 
cussions of the second century concerning Easter, took ground 
against conforming to the Jewish calendar, or continuing the 
Jewish festivals. These are undeniable facts. They are met 
by the uncertified conjecture, that they indicate a Pauline re- 
action against the Judaizing spirit which is assumed to have 

revailed before! But this rejoinder is a subterfuge. If ar- 
itrary conjectures of this kind are to pass for evidence, there 
might as well be an end of historical study. 
he effort to trace the hierarchical theory and system to a 
distinctively Jewish-Christian and Petrine party, is not less 
unsuccessful.. There was, without doubt, the transfer of the 
idea of the Jewish priesthood to the Christian clergy. The 
analogy of the Old Testament system was at once a model, 
and to some extent a motive, which determined the rank and 
functions of the Christian ecclesiastics. But the Jewish 
prejudice was peculiarly a national feeling. It was a feeling 
of pride in race and blood. This peculiar feeling, and the 
demands connected with it, hardly admit of being satisfied by 
the ascription of priestly prerogatives to Gentiles—by a 
seeming revival of the old religious system, attended, how- 
ever, by the total loss of national preéminence. Jewish Chris- 
tians, to be sure, might be liable to confound Old Testament 
with Christian ideas, and transform the preacher into the 
priest. This tendency, however, is to be distinguished from 
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the technically Judaizing spirit, which had its roots in a na- 
tional jealousy. But even the Jewish-Christian feeling which 
was not Judaizing, was far from being the controlling cause 
of that change in Christian views which paved the way for 
the hierarchal system. Tendencies to such a system sprung 
up on heathen soil. Especially might this be the fact where 
the Old Testament, with its Levitical system, was in the hands 
of Christians, and when the question of the distinctive char- 
acter of justification under the gospel, no longer excited a 
living interest or continued to stir up controversy. The 
growth of the hierarchy, as a part of doctrinal belief and as 
a practical system, was imperceptible. It was rather due to 
the fact that the church had become oblivious of the points 
of doctrine on which Paul insisted, or of the principles which 
underlie them, than to any distinct exertion or influence of an 
Ebionite party. 

But how shall we explain the exalted rank which was given 
to Peter, and the position ascribed to him, of principal founder 
of the Roman church? These views, we reply, were not in- 
spired by any anti-Pauline party. The whole tradition of 
Peter’s visit to Rome and martyrdom there, as well as the 
later story of his episcopal supremacy in the Roman church, 
is attributed by the Tiibingen critics to Ebionite partizanship. 
But as to the doctrine of Peter’s headship among the apos- 
tles, it was not the offspring of an ontiPautne theology. The 
idea of the hierarchy involved the need of an apostolic center 
and head. And this place was naturally assigned to Peter. 
The reading of the Gospels and the Acts made the impression 
that. Peter was the foremost of the apostles and was consti- 
tuted their leader. Nor was this impression—however false 
the doctrine of an essential difference of rank between Peter 
and the rest may be—wholly unfounded. Even Paul in more 
than one place seems to regard Peter as the principal apostle, 
though a position, hardly inferior seems to be held by James.* 
But the tradition of the visit of Peter to Rorffe, and of his 
death there, antedates the hierarchical pretensions of the 
Roman church. Moreover, had the story been originated by 
a Petrine party in order to depress the consideration of Paul, 
as Baur pretends, it would have found instant contradiction from 
the Pauline party at Rome, instead of being attested as it is, by 
the Presbyter Caius, himself a Christian zealous for the honor 
of Paul.t In truth, the idea that Peter helped to found the 





* Gal. i: 18, 11; 7, 8 
t Euseb. IT. 25. 
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Roman church, and the association of his name with Paul in 
this work, is a sign that no partisanship respecting the merits 
and claims of these apostles existed. The notion that Peter 
was the first bishop of the Roman church, is something differ- 
ent from the tradition of his concern in founding it, and was 
probably set in circulation -by the Pseudo-Clementine writ- 
ings ; first by the Homilies, but especially by the Recogni- 
tions which passed for a genuine work. The inroads of Gnos- 
ticism and Montanism, and other agencies, contributed to 
combine orthodox Christianity into a more compact body. As 
the result of a variety of causes, the deepest of which lie in 
inherent tendencies of human nature, an externalized concep- 
tion of Christianity began more and more to prevail. The 
great, metropolitan church, in the city where Paul and Peter 
had died, the only church in the west claiming to be estab- 
lished and guided by an apostle, towered above all other 
western churches and even above all other apostolic sees. 
The idea of an apostolic primacy on the part of Peter insen- 
sibly connected itself with the story of an episcopal duty sus- 
tained by him in the Roman church. In these changes of 
doctrine and organization, we recognize, to be sure, the estab- 
lishment of a sytem analogous to that of the Old Testament, 
and, in a great degree, with more or less consciousness, mod- 
eled after it, but we discern no evidence of the presence of a 


distinct, controlling, Ebionite or Judaizing party. 

In the foregoing remarks we have not taken into view those 
important writings, the epistle of Barnabas, the epistle of 
Polycarp, and the Ignatian epistles,* the tt drift of 


which 1s confessed to be distinctly Panline.t It has been 
possible, as we think, completely to refute the position of 
the Tiibingen school by a plain analysis of their own evi- 
dence. Nor have we thought it necessary to answer the 
criticism which is quick-scented enough to detect in Justin 
Martyr a modicum of the Judaizing leaven. Justin speaks 
mildly of the more liberal Ebionites who sought not to inter- 
fere with the freedom of the heathen converts ;{ and in the 





* We may observe that the genuineness of the shorter Ignatian epistles— 
though they may have suffered interpolation—is not now impugned by jndi- 
cious ne ot deve After the discovery of the Syrian version of three of these 
epistles, Bunsen came out with the hasty statement that only these, or so much 
of them as the Syrian version contained, are genuine. The Syrian translations, 
however, have been proved to be the product of an abridgment of the Igna- 
sian originals ; and to afford no evidence whatever against the genuineness of 
the remaining four. 

t See Schwegler’s Nachapostolisches Zeilalier, B. L 

¢ Tryph. c. 47. 
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same spirit Paul would have spoken. Whoever will read with 
an impartial eye, what Justin says of salvation by faith—that 
Abraham was justified “ for the faith which he had being yet 
in uncireumcision,’* (a statement doubtless borrowed from 
Paul,) or peruse what he says of the Sabbaths and fasts of the 
Jews,t or attend to his doctrine concerning the exalted dig- 
nity of Christ, will need no argument to convince him that 
Justin had no affinity with Ebionitism. 

The church in the era following the apostolic age was not 
swayed by Ebionitism. There was no party, save a party 
known and recognized as heretical, which was hostile to the 
apostle Paul or called in question his right to be considered 
an apostle. However the church may have gradually lapsed 
from his interpretation of the gospel, there was among ortho- 
dox Christians no conscious and wilful opposition to bis doc- 
trine. The whole theory of an anti-Pauline, Ebionite Chris- 
tianity in the second century, is not only unsupported by an, 
solid evidence, but is positively proved to be false. Rather 
is it true, that Judaizing Christianity shrunk away and fell 
into a powerless sect, in the presence of the wide-spread es- 
tablishment of the gospel among the heathen, and when Jeru- 
salem, the sacred seat of the ancient worship, became a heap 
of ruins. Pauline Christianity achieved the victory; and 
then in Gentile churches themselves there sprung up concep- 
tions of religion at variance with the spirit and tenor of the 
great apostle’s teaching. 


II. We —— to the second topic which we proposed to 


consider—The ‘Early Views concerning Christ, and the Doe- 
trine of his Divinity. 

In common with the older Socinians, Baur seeks to prove - 
that the humanitarian view of the person of the Saviour was 
the original doctrine, or the doctrine of the Jewish Chris- 
tians, partly on the ground that the Ebionites of the post- 
apostolic period, the remnant of the Judaean church, adhered 
to this conception, and were unitarians of the humanitarian type. 

In order to st the validity of this argument, we shall have 
to state, as concisely as we can, what is known respecting the 
rise and character of the early Ebionite parties.} 





* Tryph. c. 23. + E. g. Tryph. c. 19 seq. 
t On this subject there is nothing to oupeenle the lucid, masterly disserta- 


tion of Gieseler in Staudlin u. Tzschirner’s Archiv fiir Kircheugeschichte iv.*2. 
Later investigations of Neander, Schliemann (in the work already noticed), 
Dorner and others, have rectified, however, the representations of Gieseler in 
certain particulars, and have brought forward some new information. 
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_There is no doubt, as we have said above, that there were, 
in the apostolic age two branches of the church. The Gen- 
tiles, or the churches composed of the disciples of Paul, and 
“they of the circumcision,” were distinguished by the fact 
that the latter kept up the observance of the Old Testament 
ritual. It is a false position of Baur, as we aflirm once more, 
that James, Peter and the other Jerusalem apostles, together 
with the body of the Judaean church, were disposed to disfel- 
lowship Paul and his disciples. Yet there was a party of 
Jewish-Christians—the Judaizers—imbued with a pharisaical 
spirit, and including many former members of the pharisaical 
sect, who were bent on making circumcision obligatory upon 
the heathen converts, and were inimical to the apostle Paul. 
There is reason to believe that the Judaizing party grew in 
numbers, in proportion as the Gentile branch of the church 
gained in strength, and that their attachment to the ritual be- 
came more and more fanatical. At the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, the Jewish Christians had taken refuge for the time in 
Pella and in the adjacent regions of eastern Palestine. But 
in consequence of repeated insurrections of the Jews, they 
were at length forbiddea by Hadrian (A. D. 135) to enter the 
new city which he established on the site of Jerusalem; and 
the celebration of the Mosaic ritual, whether by Jews or Jew- 
ish Christians, was interdicted. Thenceforward the Christian 
church at Jerusalem ceased to observe the ceremonial law and 
was externally, as well as in spirit, in full accord with the 
Gentile churches. 

Not far from the time when this decree was issued, we find 
Justin Martyr* distinguishing between two classes of Jewish 
Christian sectaries, with one of whom he can have no com- 
munion, while he looks upon thé other with charity. The 
first class observe the ceremonial law and insist that Gentile 
Christians shall observe it ; the second class, though observ- 
ing the law themselves, which Justin counts a weakness, yet 
freely tolerate their Gentile brethren and make no attempt to 
put the yoke of circumcision and sabbaths upon them. It is 
plain that Justin has inmind the two parties which are known 
to later writers as Ebionites and Nazarenes—both however 
being frequently merged under the common name of Ebion- 
ite. Justin immediately proceeds to consider the opinion 
which was entertained by some Christians, that Christ did not 
preéxist but is a man, not essentially distinguished from other 
men; and his language renders it clear that Jewish Chris- 





* ©. Tryph. 47, 48. 
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tiansare referred to. Irenzeus, (who first uses the name Ebion- 
ites), and Tertullian treat Ebionitism as a heresy, and bring up 
the fact of the enmity of the sect to the apostle Paul. This 
antagonism to Paul, however, belonged as we know only to 
the strict Ebionites, and was not shared by the milder party 
of Nazarenes. Origen explicitly distinguishes these two di- 
visions of the Ebionite class. The former, he says, deny and 
the latter accept the miraculous birth of Christ from the vir- 
gin.* Eusebius, describing both parties under the common 
designation of Ebionites, yet distinctly states that a portion 
of them did not deny “that the Lord was born of the virgin 
by the Holy Ghost.”t From Jerome and Epiphanius, in the 
latter part of the fourth century, we derive a more full ex- 
planation of the characteristic tenets of the different Judaiz- 
ing sects. Epiphanius describes a third class of Ebionites, 
who had mingled with their Judaizing tenets theosophic or 
gnostical speculations, ard thus concocted a distinct and pe- 
culiar scheme of doctrine. One phase of this eclectic theol- 
ogy, as we have already explained, is presented in the Pseudo- 
Clementine Homilies.t The Homilies, it will be remembered, 
along with other elements which separate their system from 
the dogmas of either of the two parties which we have just 
described, are yet Ebionite in their hostility to the apostle 
Paul, their rejection of the doctrine of Christ’s divinity, and 
in various other points. Jerome, who lived in the neighbor- 
hood of the Jewish Christians, and held intercourse with 
them, is our best authority, especially so far as the Nazarenes 
are concerned. Both these parties made use exclusively of 
the gospel of the Hebrews, a gospel in the Aramaic dialect, 
which bore a near resemblance to the canonical gospel of Mat- 
thew. The Ebionites propér, however, unlike the Nazarenes, 
rejected the first two chapters. Both observed the require- 
ments of the ceremonial law. It is clear that the Ebionites 
proper considered Jesus to be a mere man, begotten by a hu- 
man father ; a prophet, receiving the Messianic call at his 
baptism, and endued at that time with the Holy Spirit for the 
discharge of his office. Without circumcision, there was no 
salvation. Christ would come again to establish his throne at 
Jerusalem and bring all nations into subjection. Whether 
the Nazarenes held the Chiliastic, or sensuous millenial doc- 
trine of the stricter Ebionites, we cannot determine.§ But 





* Origen. C. Celsum v, 61, also ¢, 65. 
+ Euseb. III, 27. ¢ Epiph. Haer. xxx. 
§ See, on this topic, Schliemann S. 457. 
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in many features the Nazarenes were broadly distinguished 
from this party of radical Judaizers. They rejected the Phar- 
isaical traditions and spirit. They believed that Jesus was 
conceived of the Holy Ghost and born of a virgin. They 
cherished a fraternal feeling towards the Gentile Christians. 
They honored the apostle Paul. They waited, with longing 
any conversion of their Jewish countrymen to the faith in 
ist. 

Such, in brief, was the character of the Jewish-Christian 
sects, as it is gathered from the fragmentary information to 
be gleaned from the fathers. We cannot fail to recognize in 
the Ebionites proper the descendants of the party of Judai- 
zers, who, during the life of Paul, displayed a fanatical oppo- 
sition to his principles and person. Nor do we err in regard- 
ing the Nazarenes as the successors of that milder party of 
Judaean Christians, who, under the lead of the apostles, ob- 
served, to be sure, the laws and customs of their people, but 
were in fraternal union with Paul and his Gentile churches. 
The territorial situation of these post-apostolic sects, in Pal- 
estine and the vicinity, together with all the rest of the 
knowledge we possess concerning them, corroborates this view. 
When and how did these parties separate from each other and 
form the rest of the church? We are not without the means 
of answering this question. Hegesippus, towards the end of 
the second century, states expressly that during the lifetime 
of the apostles, and down to the times of Trajan, there was no 
heresy or division in the Jerusalem church, and that the first 
movements of this sort occurred after the death of Simeon, 
the successor of James, or about the year 108. Up to this 
time the church had remained a pure and unspotted virgin— 
a mode of expression signifying the absence of heretical par- 
ties.* It may be that little reliance is to be put upon the 
statement that an individual named Thebuthis was the first 
fomenter of schism, or that personal rivalry lay at the bottom 
of it; but as to the main chronological fact, there is no good 
reason for doubt. When the final decree, expelling the Jews 
and Jewish ritual from Jerusalem, was issued, a large number 
of Hebrew Christians abandoned the ceremonies of the law 
and identified themselves with the Gentile church.t But the 
Jewish Christians who were not prepared to take this step, 





* See Heinichen’s note (8) to Eseb. Ill. 32. 

t Gieseler’s Essay (in Stiudlin n. Tzschirner), S. 325. His references are 
to eo de Pond. et Mens. § 15, and Sulpicius Severns Hist. Sacr. II. 31. Where 
there isso great an inherent probability that the fact was as they state, these 
authorities may be considered sufficient. 
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and were likewise unprepared to give up their Christian faith 
altogether, were thrown into the position of separate sects. 
The precise relations of the two divisions of the Judaistic 
party to each other, it is not so easy to determine. But this 
we know that the name of the Nazarenes had been applied 
from the beginning by the Jews, to Christians generally ;* 
and that the Nazarene party, in their principle relative to cir- 
cumcision and their feeling toward Paul, harmonized with the 
literal Jewish Christians of the apostolic age and were bit- 
terly hated by the stricter Ebionites. It is natural, therefore, 
to suppose with Gieseler, that the Ebionites proper—the strict 
Judaizers—broke off from the Nazarenes at the time when 
Hegesippus states that heresy and division began. When the 
epistle to the Hebrews was written, or shortly before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by Titus, the Judaizing party had shown 
signs of withdrawing itself from their more liberal country- 
men and brethren. Here was the germ of the stricter Ebion- 
ite party. That the word Ebionite is derived from a person 
bearing the name of Ebion, a founder of the sect, is probably 
a fancy of Tertullian, since no mention is made of such an in- 
dividual by Origen, Irenwus, or any other previous writer. 
That the word signifies the narrow stand-point of the law, or 
the low views entertained coricerning Christ, both of which 
interpretations are given by Origen, is equally improbable. 
It is more likely that it was one of the names of oppro- 
brium early affixed by the Jews to believers in Jesus, on ac- 
count of their actual poverty and social inferiority ; though 
this poverty did not spring, as Baur would have it, from as-. 
cetic principles. This name continued to be applied to Jew- 
ish believers by their unbelieving countrymen, and was grad- 
ually appropriated, at least in Christian use, more specially to 
one branch of the Jewish separatists. 

The unsoundness of the argument drawn from the opinions 
of the Ebionites, against the | eapete that the divinity of 
Christ was a part of the faith of the apostolic church, is easily 
exposed. In the first place, it is not true that the Nazarenes 
—the only portion of the Ebionites whose opinion on the sub- 
ject is pertinent in the discourse—professed the humanitarian 
doctrine. The fathers unite in attributing to them a higher 
conception of Christ than was entertained by the more bigoted 
faction. They believed in his miraculous generation through 
the Spirit of God. We do not find indeed that the hypostatic 





* Paul was called by his Jewish accusers “a ringleader of the sect of the 
Nazarenes.” Acts xxiv. 5. 
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preéxistence of Christ was an article of their creed ; but the 
absence of this tenet from a theology not fully defined or de- 
veloped, is very different from the distinct rejection of it. 
Dorner cogently defends the ground which was formerly taken 
by Horsley, that the Nazarenes are not to be counted among 
the disbelievers in the Saviour’s divinity.* He shows that 
when Christ is styled in a passage of their gospel, the Son of 
the Holy Spirit, it is not the Holy Spirit, the Sanctifier, but 
the spirit of God in the more general sense, or God himself, 
that is meant.t Dorner holds that their view, though unde- 
fined, had more resemblance to Patripassianism. But, in the 
second place, if the Nazarenes of the second and third cen- 
turies, were humanitarians, it would be entirely unwarrantable 
to infer that the body of Jerusalem Christians in the apostolic 
age, were of the same mind. The Ebionites did not repre- 
sent the type of faith and feeling which belonged to Peter, 
James, John and their disciples. We might as well infer that 
the faith of the Congregationalists of Boston at the end of the 
seventeeth century, must correspond to the faith of their 
descendants at the end of the eighteenth. Great changes of 
doctrine imperceptibly occur ; and this is more easily the fact 
where doctrines are not scientifically defined. We have his- 
torical proof that such a change occurred in the case of the 
Jewish Christians. The epistle to the Hebrews, written to 
Palestinian Christians a short time before the capture of Je- 
rusalem by Titus, is a warning against these tendencies, of 
which actual apostasy on the part of some, and heretical 
Ebionitism on the part of others, were the proper fruit. Side 
by side with his arguments against keeping up the Mosaic 
ritual, the author of the epistle lays stress upon the exalted 
nature of Christ. It appears altogether probable that the 
disposition to take a lower than the apostolic view of the per- 
son of Christ, as well as a tenacious clinging to the obsolete 
ritual, were manifest dangers which the writer of this epistle 
endeavors to meet and to avert. When the crisis occurred 
which compelled a choice, a portion of the Judaean Christians 
gave up the law and cast in their lot with the Gentile Christ- 
ians. The Ebionites were degenerate Hebrew Christians. If 
there was an advance on the part of their brethren, on their 
part there was retrogression. Not only were they opposed to 
a logical and legitimate progress, they fell back from the tone 





om Dorner’s Entwickelungsgeschichte d. Lebre v.d. Person Christi, B. I. S. 
seq. 
t Schliemann misinterprets these poetical expressions. 
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and spirit of apostolic Christianity, and a large portion of 
them settled down upon a lower view of Christ, according to 
which he was only a human prophet and lawgiver. 

We are now prepared to judge upon the truth of the oft- 
repeated statement that Christianity, in its first stage was 
Ebionite. If this statement signify that the apostles and the 
church, as a body, at Jerusalem, required heathen converts to 
be circumcised, it is false. If it signify, that they were hu- 
manitarians in the doctrine of Christ, it is lLkewise un- 
founded. If it mean, that they were inimical to Paul, it is 
equally destitute of truth. If it mean that they made pov- 
erty a duty and were a band of ascetics, it is not less contra- 
dicted by the evidence. If it be intended simply, that the 
Jewish Christians continued to worship in the temple and, for 
themselves, to observe the law, so much is true. In the 
proper and ordinary acceptation of the term, they were not 
Ebionites ; and this appellation can be rightly applied only to 
schismatical parties of a later date. 


When we follow Baur into the province of exegesis, we 
find his statements still more fallacious. We allow that 
Christ is not presented in just the same aspect in the various 
books of the New Testament, whether gospel or epistles. To 


say nothing of other grounds for a variety of representation, 
it is true of every great character in history, that the im- 
pression he makes on different persons varies with their 
varying individuality. One is taken up with a side which 
. another party overlooks. The gospels do differ, though they 
do not dissent from each other. The synoptics dwell more 
on the special proofs of messiahship and on the future disclo- 
sure of Christ’s exalted rank in the exercise of his office of 
judge. In John, the glory of Christ to be exhibited at the 
end of the world retreats more into the back-ground, whilst 
the fact of his preéxistence is distinct and prominent. But 
essentially the same conception of Christ is common both to 
the synoptics and to John. The same underlying unity ‘is 
also characteristic of the remaining portions of the New 
Testament. 

1. Matthew who is confidently claimed as a representative 
of the humanitarian view, really contains the same lofty con- 
ception of the person of Christ, which is met with later in 
the New Testament. The Christ of Matthew is not merely 
a teacher and lawgiver, not simply a channel for conveying 
truth tomen. He himself, as the head of the new kingdom, 
a central object of faith and love, stands in the foreground. 
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The faith of the centurion in his supernatural power is ap- 
plauded ; the little faith in him, on the part of the disciples, 
when the lake is tossed by the tempest, is rebuked ; the fer- 
vent faith confessed by Peter, or Peter as the representative 
and embodiment of this faith, is declared to be the rock on 
which the church is built. Christ is to be loved more than 
father or mother. All men are to come to him to find rest. 
In his name the gentiles are to trust. Into his name, or 
fellowship, they are to be baptized. He is greater than Jonas, 
greater than Solomon, Lord of the Sabbath day. It is un- 
deniable that the title of “Son of God,” especially when 
associated, as it is, with the antithetical title of “Son of Man,” 
is not only used with a physical import, as referring to his 
miraculous birth, and an official import as an honorary title 
of the Messiah, but denotes, also, a metaphysical relation to 
God—a higher, divine nature. “ My Father,” is the usual 
and, as we think, the deeply significant mode in which Christ 
alludes to the relation of himself to God. Moreover, in the 
back-ground of the eschatology in Matthew is the conception 
of Christ as divine. He is to come in the clouds of heaven, 
in the glory of his Father, attended by a retinue of angels, 
the» most exalted of created intelligences. He is to summon 
together and to judge the entire race of mankind. How 
shall this be done without omniscience? To our mind, the 
impression which this whole representation is fitted to make, 
is wholly incongruous with the humanitarian doctrine. Very 
significant, as teaching that “Son of David” designates but 
one side of his being, and as likewise containing an implica- . 
tion of his preéxistence is the question to the Pharisees : if 
David (in the 110th Psalm) call him Lord, how then is he his 
son? There are not wanting passages, even in Matthew, 
which closely resemble, even in language, the Johannean rep- 
resentation : “No man knoweth the Son but the Father, 
neither knoweth any man the Father save the Son and he to 
whomsoever the son will reveal him ;”* or. as it reads in 
Luke, “ No man knoweth who the Son is but the Father, and 
who the Father is but the Son, and he to whom the Son will 
reveal him.”+ How evident that “Son” is here not a mere 
official designation! Christ is the sole Revealer—in the lan- 
guage of John, the Logos or Word! He and the Father 
mutually know each other; and from the direct knowledge 
of either, all other beings are precluded! Here is presented 
a necessary incident, one of the constituent elements, we had 





* Matt. xi. 27. t Luke x. 32. 
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almost said, of the Saviour’s divinity. It is true that Christ 
is subordinate to the Father. The historical Christ, the 
Word made flesh, both in the New Testament and in the 
creed of the church, is subordinate to the Father. A kind 
of subordination, not inconsistent with full and proper divin- 
ity, belongs even to the preéxistent Christ, as the Nicene 
formularies, in agreement with the New Testament, imply, 
2. The epistles of Paul which Baur chooses to consider 
genuine, teach the same doctrine concerning Christ, as do the 
epistles which he rejects. According to Baur, the principal 
peculiarity of Paul’s doctrine is the ascription to Christ of a 
sort of celestial humanity, whereby he is distinguished from 
Adam. Dropping the interpolated & xvpzos from the text 
in 1 Cor. xv. 47, he holds that Paul sets the earthly, psychi- 
cal nature of the first Adam, in which the germs of sin and 
death were inherent, in contrast with the second Adam, who 
instead of springing from the ground, is constituted, so to 
speak, of a higher, heavenly stuff. Now, Paul does, to be 
sure, in conformity with Genesis, ascribe mortality to the un- 
fallen Adim, the exemption from that lot having been the 
destined, but forfeited reward of obedience.* But his whole 
theology is utterly opposed to the conception of sin as origin- 
ating in a physical imperfection and as forming a necessary 


stage in the development of humanity. Sin is man’s act, it 
is tapantwpya—transgression of a law, holy, just and good. 
Sin with Paul is ethical, not physical. And as to the decla- 
ration i Christ, the second Adam, that he is from 


heaven, (¢§ ovpavow) it means either that thence he is to ap- 
pear in his glorified body (comp. Phil. iii. 20)—such is the in- 
terpretation of Meyer; or, that he is a man supernaturally 
introduced into the race.t Baur’s interpretation is not legiti- 
mately drawn from the passage, but read into it. In 1 Cor. 
viii. 6, the preéxistence of Christ is distinctly and undeniably 
asserted, and with it the creation of the universe by him : 
“one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things.” To refer 
this expression to the moral creation, or the redemptive work 
of Christ, as Baur does, though not without evident misgiv- 
mgs, is arbitrary and forbidden by the context—the “ all 
things” in this clause being obviously identical with the “ all 





* Compare with these passages of Paul, Gen. iii. 19, 22, 24. The Scriptural 
doctrine respecting the connection of sin with death, together with the sense 
of 1 Cor. xv. 46, ~~ is the subject of an able discussion in Julius Miiller’s 
Lehre v. d. Sunde, B. IT. s. 400 seq. 

+ This last meaning Neander prefers, in his posthumous Commentary on the 
Epistles to the Corin ; 
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things” of the clause preceding, where the creation is attri- 
buted, in opposition to polytheism, to one God. In 2 Cor. 
viii. 9, is Bre Pe: undeniable assertion of the preéxistence of 
Christ and of the incarnation: “ Ye know the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that theugh he was rich, yet for your sakes 
he became poor, that ye through his poverty might be rich.” 
The descent of Christ from a preéxistent glory to a state of 
humiliation, is here definitely declared. The blessings of 
salvation come to us, because Christ, from being rich, con- 
sented to become poor. It cannot mean, as Baur would have 
it, that in order to enrich us with grace, Christ who was rich 
in grace, was in a condition of poverty ; for if this were the 
sense, we must understand, if we would save the text from 
confusion of thought, that he became poor in grace! On the 

uestion whether Paul held to any real preéxistence of 
Jhrist, in any other way than as the typical man, and all 


types ideally preéxist.” Baur is undecided, but leans to the 
negative. The preéxistence of Christ in Paul, he says, “is 
vague and ambiguous.* On the contrary, we affirm that 
these ‘passages, not to mention what other epistles, falsely 
called spurious, furnish to the same effect, exhibit in different 
language the equivalent of John’s doctrine of the Logos. 
Baur finds, in these other epistles, an advance upon the 


conception in the accepted four, but still a form of doctrine 
below that of John. He misinterprets, however. Phil. ii. 6— 
a text containing a view of Christ identical with that of the 
passage last commented on. “ Who being in the form of 
God,” says Paul, “thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God, but made himself of no reputation ”—literally, emptied 
himself—*“ and took upon him the form of a servant.” Here 
Baur confesses that preéxistence and a near relationship to 
God, are predicated of Christ. But the equality with God— 
expressed in the ica @e@—was not possessed, Baur claims, 
until he had passed through the humiliation of an earthl 

life and the cross, and had been raised from it to that pite 

of exaltation. But that the true and proper Divinity, ex- 
pressed in the phrase just quoted, is predicated of the pre 
éxistent Christ, is evident from the expression, “ in the form 
of God,” contrasted as it is with “the form of a servant” 
which he assumed. He was in the form of God ; his mode 
of existence was divine; the attributes and glory of God 
pertained to him. In purposing to descend to save man, he 
chose not to appear in the glories of Divinity—he let go his 





* Das Christenthum, ete. S. 314. 
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condition of equality with God instead of being eager to 
keep hold upon it, or—as he is figured in the act of parting 
with it—to lay hold of it, and assumed humanity. Is there 
not here the precise equivalent of the Johannean doctrine of 
a relinquished divine glory, in which he is afterwards re- 
instated ?* 

The epistle to the Hebrews, and the Apocalypse, are rank- 
ed by Baur between the epistles of Paul sehick he considers 
genuine, and the rest which bear his name.t They contain 
a doctrine, Baur says, between the humanitarian view, and 
that highest view of Christ’s person which he finds in the 
gospel and the first epistle attributed to John. But in the 
description of Christ, in the épistle to the Hebrews, as the 
Brightness or Effulgence of God’s glory, and the express 
image of his person, and as sitting down, after he had purged 
away our sins, at the right hand of the Majesty on High 
(Heb. i. 3), there is presented the same conception which we 
have found in Phil. ii. 16. And as to the Apocalypse, when 
Baur allows that in this book Christ “not only shares with 
God the same power and dominion and the same homage, 
but is also clothed with predicates which seem to leave room 
for no essential distinction between him and God,”t he vir- 
tually allows the validity of the trinitarian interpretation, 
and his subsequent, halting attempts to qualify and invalidate 
this admission, fail of their end. 


In regard to the theological doctrine of the Person of 
Christ in the post-apostolic age, Baur is brought by his phi- 
losophy into an important disagreement with the older 
Socinians. Baur considers the Homodusion of the Nicene 
creed to be the logical and legitimate development of the 
Christian idea. The forms in which the doctrine was stated 
—the Logos terminology, in particular—were taken from the 
Alexandrian Jewish philosophy. But the mature Christian 
doctrine, as to its contents, was not a conglomerate of beliefs 
before existing. It was not, as Socinians have charged, a 
theft from Platonism. Yet the reader would be deceived if 
he supposed that Baur regards Christ as the Nicene fathers 
regarded him. The Homodusion, in his theory, does not re- 
present an exclusive and peculiar distinction of Christ. He, 





* Jobn xvii. 5. 

t+ We may observe that one of the Tiibingen leaders, Hilgenfeld, has re- 
tracted his denial of the genuineness of Colossians and 1 Thessalonians. So 
mutable is “ criticism.” 

t Das Christenthum, ete. 8. 315. 
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by the impression he made on men, only gave occasion to the 
process of speculation which terminated in the Nicene for- 
mula. This formula has value to Baur, only as a symbol ex- 
pressive of the union of the finite and the infinite, the pan- 
theistic oneness of man and God. With us the Homodusion 
only defines what Christ was in reality—-the rank that belong- 
ed to him in distinction from all other sons of men. The 
process of theology was the effort to state the impression 
produced by the person of Christ, and his declarations con- 
cerning himself. It did not add to the contents of the earliest 
faith ; it simply evolved that faith in a’scientific form. The 
Hermodusion was not the mere climax of a course of thought, 
of which the historical Person of Christ was the moving 
spring, but which passed above and beyond the starting 
here Christ was all that he was seen to be in the disciples’ 
aith and declared to be in the mature form of the creed. 

Connected with the false position of Baur that the earliest 
doctrine—the first step in the metaphysical process—was 
humanitarian, are historical statements, either unfounded or 
exaggerated. The prevailing view of Christ which was 
taken in the Roman church, through the greater part of the 
second century, Baur holds to have been Ebionite. This 
theory abont the opinions of the Roman church has been 
thoroughly refuted. The intimate fellowship of Irengus 
with that church, as Neander has remarked, is sufficient to 
create the strongest presumption against Baur’s hypothesis. 
But the Artemonites, Baur reminds us, affirmed that their 
doctrine, which was monarchianism in the humanitarian form, 
had been the doctrine of the church of Rome up to Zephy- 
rinus. So they affirmed that their doctrine was that of the 
apostles, John included ; for they received his gospel. But 
usebius, to whom we are indebted for this information, adds 
that their declarations were denied, and met by appeals to 
the early writers and ancient hymns, in which the divinity of 
Christ was said to be attested.* Moreover, thanks to the 
newly discovered Hippolytus, it is not only ascertained that 
Zephyrinus was a Patripassianist, holding thus to an extreme 
formula of Christs’ divinity, but it is now settled that one, if 
not two, other bishops of the Roman church, about that time, 
adopted the same doctrine. Patripassianism, of which the 










* Euseb. V. 28. In refutation of the statement that the humanitarian doc- 
trine had prevailed up to Zephyrinus it was d, as Eusebius states, that 
Victor his predecessor, had expelled Theodotus Currier, from the church, 
for holding tbat opinion. 
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Sabellian theory is the offspring, could never have sprun 
from Jewish or Judaizing influences. It is the antipode of the 
humanitarian doctrine. Yet the fact is, that while adherents 
of the latter doctrine gained no foothold at Rome, the Patri- 
passianist leaders found great favor and even won over two, 
if not three, bishops to their opinion. It is thus demonstrated 
that the anterior opinions at Rome were in no sense Ebionite.* 
Indeed, we learn from Hippolytus—from whom it is ascertain- 
ed that Zephyrinus embraced the Patripassianist doctrine— 
that the Trinity in the form of hypostatical subordinationism, 
in which, also, he is himself a believer, was the mode of 
view previously prevailing at Rome. 

Baur would reverse the usual course which history took. 
He claims that humanitarian, or Ebionite, monarchianism (for 
he confounds the two) was the first belief. This was followed 
by a Patripassian monarchianism. The Logos doctrine me- 
diated between the two and culminated in the spurious gos- 
pel of John, while Artemonism or the humanitarian party at 
the end of the second century, was a reaction in behalf of 
the original belief. But, apart from explicit proof of the 
early and widely diffused ry vee terminology, how impossible 
that Patripassianism should have been the child of the hu- 


manitarian view lying at the opposite extreme! How impos- 

sible that Patripassianists should have been pacified and 

satisfied with the Logos doctrine! How singular that Patri- 

passianists in seeking to support their own theory against it, 

should have appealed to this very — of John, a recent 
»t 


fiction of their adversaries! In truth, there is decisive proof 
that monarchianism sprung up by the side of the Logos theol- 
ogy, from the mane | felt by certain minds in respect to the 
immanent Trinity ; the humanitarian form among persons of 
a rationalistic turn ; the Patripassian among those who were 
disposed to exalt Christ to the utmost. 

n the study of ante-Nicene writers on the question of 
Christ’s divinity, it is above all things important to under- 
stand the true principle of theological development. There 
is not an addition to the contents of scripture, nor to the 
truth embraced in faith ; but theology is the scientific state- 
ment of the teaching of scripture, and of the objects of faith. 


* We should not forget to remind the reader that the humanitarian monarch- 
ianism differed from the ordinary Ebionite view in giving no such exaggerated 
importance to the baptism of Jesus and the endowments which he was thought 
to foes then recei Neither trinitarianism springing up within the Catholic 
church, nor ritualism there, is to be confounded, either historically or doctrin- 
ally, with Ebionitism. 
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The scientific statement may be, and at the outset is likely to 
be, defective. Some essential element is omitted. Some in- 
congruous element is introduced. Subsequent investigation, 
and the light shed by controversy, remedy the fault; and the 
doctrinal statement advances nearer to an exact interpretation 
of the Christian faith.* Contoversialists on both sides have 
erred in overlooking this distinction. They have either 
hastily inferred that an ante-Nicene father is Arian, because 
his phraseology is inexact and might indicate Arian opinions, 
if uttered two centuries later, when the line between the 
Arian and Athanasian doctrine had been sharply drawn; or 
they have attempted to strain these defective statements into 
coincidence with the Nicene watchwords. From this last 
error, in consequence of ignoring the true principle of doc- 
trinal development, so great and deeply learned a writer as 
Bull is not free. 

For ourselves, we are convinced that the ante-Nicene 
writers not only believed in the incarnation and the preéxist- 
ence of Christ, but also exalted him, in their faith, above the 
category of creatures. This is true when they are not con- 
sistent in their language, and fall into phraseology which 
clashes, not only with other statements of their own, but with 
the truth which they had at heart. “As concerns the church 
doctrine respecting the Son of God, the church from the 
beginning has recognized in the person of Christ, as he had 
appeared on earth, a superhuman,t yea, divine manifestation, 
nature, power, glory. This was even their peculiar doctrine— 
the object round which all their thoughts clustered. At first, 
just as was the case with the apostles, the foundation of this 
ideal apprehension of Christ rested more in feeling and in a 
living necessity of their nature, and the thought was grasped 
and held in a diversified, free form.”+ Such is the conclusion 
of one of the most impartial and thoroughly learned of the 
recent writers on the history of doctrine. He proceeds to 
add that the parties, in the first two centuries, who called 
in question this cardinal truth, were either, like the Ebionites, 
outside of the pale of the church or, like the Artemonites, 
alien from its spirit. As Neander has said, there was a con- 
sciousness that the Redeemer was he from whom the creation 
proceeded, through whom all things were made that were 
MADE. In the doctrine of the Son, or the Word, as the 





* For good remarks on the distinction to be made between correctness of 
faith and correctness in the statement of it, see Dr. Shedd’s History of Doc- 
trine, vol. I, p. 246 seq. 

t Baumgarten-Crusins’. Dogmengeschicte, B. II, S. 143. 
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revealer of the invisible God, and of the necessity for such a 
mediator, the essential elements of the orthodox conception 
are really involved. “ No man hath seen God at any time.” 
As he is in himself, he is not directly visible, cognizable, to 
any creature. The Revealer must be, of course, another than 
God ; and yet not another as a creature is another, because in 
this case he would, by the supposition, stand at a distance 
from the being whom he is to reveal, instead of really 
bringing that being to the knowledge and contact of created 
intelligences. 
These remarks will be found to be verified by a candid 
examination of the early fathers. Even Hermas, a Roman 
Christian, who is thought by some to be so infected with 
Ebionite tendencies, ascribes to Christ an existence prior to 
that of any creature, and a participation in the work of crea- 
tion: “ filius quidem Dei omni creatura antiquior est ita ut in 
consilio Patri suo adfuerit ad condendam creaturam.* How 
emphatically are the Saviour’s preéxistence and divinity 
asserted in that gem of the early literature, the anonymous 
epistle to Diognet!+ It is still doubted whether in Justin 
Martyr, the preéxistent Word is hypostatic—personal—before 
God’s purpose to create is about to be carried into effect ; but 
Justin’s idea of emanation takes the Word out of the category 
of creatures, even though, now and then, he may fall into 
expressions which are not logically coherent with this position. 
When he attributes all true knowledge of divine things, even 
among the heathen, to the enlightenment that proceeds from 
the Word, and makes the preéxistent Christ the divine sub- 
ject in the theophanies of the Old Testament, who speaks to 
the patriarchs and to Moses out of the fire, there naming him- 
self the self-existeut Jam,} the character of Justin’s theology 
is evident. The Nicene creed, be it remembered, though 
denying (against the Arians) that the Son had a beginning of 
existence, and predicating of him coequal divine perfections, 





* Hermas, lib, III, simil. ix. XII. The use in the early writers, of such terms 
as “ Spirit” and “Holy Spirit,” sometimes, to designate the preéxistent Christ 
as an equivalent of os, and sometimes in a general sense for God, or the 
operative energy of , has given rise to many mistakes. It has been erro- 
neously concluded that the Holy Spirit, i. e. the Sanctifier, was not heid to be 
an hypostatic distinct from preéxistent Christ. and that the personality of the 
Holy Spirit, i. e. the Sanctifier, was not au article of belief. These mistakes 
are admirably exposed and explained by Baumgarten-Crusins, in a passage of 
his Dogmengeschichti, B. [1, S. 178 seq. 

+ C.7,& See also Clem. 1 Cor. c. 36, 60, 16, 22; Barnabas, c. 6 (the comment 
on Gen. 1: 26); Ignatius ad Phil.c.9. Ad Magn.c,8; Ad Polyc.c. 3; Poly. 
ad Phil. c. 3 (quotation c. 1 John iv: 3). . 

t Apol. I, 63. 
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did not reject all subordination. It denied that sort of sub- 
ordination which would imply that the Son is not truly and 
properly divine, and would reduce him to the rank of a crea- 
ture. In Irenzus and Tertullian we discover the continued 
endeavor to grasp and combine the various elements that 
were involved in the Christian faith. A oneness of the Son 
with the Father, which is yet not an identity—an elevation of 
the Son above all creatures—all things made—which yet shall 
not intrench upon a pure monotheism, are obviously aimed at 
in their doctrinal constructions. Origen contributes one im- 
portant element, a clear statement of the timeless character 
of the generation of the Son. Finally the Nicene fathers, 
having before them the opposite errors of Arius and Sabellius, 
hit upon a statement which excludes both. 

There is no proof that the humanitarian doctrine of Christ 
—that type of monarchianism—ever prevailed extensively in 
the church, or at any time was the creed of more than a minor 
party, who were out of sympathy with the general faith. 
Justin Martyr, in arguing with the Jew, mentions that some, 
whom the connection if not the proper reading of the text, 
shows to have been converted Jews, considered Christ to be 
a mere human prophet. But the whole tone of the passage 
implies that they constitute a small party in dissent from the 
great current of belief. Tertullian, in the well known passage 
in which he says that the unenlightened, who always compose 
the majority of Christians, are inclined to monarchianism, being 
perplexed - the economical or hypostatic trinity—a passage 
which even Hase wrongly applies to the humanitarian class—— 
unquestionably has in mind the Patripassianists, against whom 
his treatise is directed. The same is true of certain passages 
in Origen, which have been sometimes quoted to prove the 
prevalence of a humanitarian theology.* 

On the whole, we must conclade that the historical theory 





* Tertullian adv. Praxeam, c. 3: Simplicis quique, ne dixerim imprudentes et 
idiotae, quae major semper credentium pars est, quoniam et ipsa regula fidei 
a pluribus diis secnli ad unicum et verum Deum transfert, expavescunt ad o/xo- 
vouiav” the hy pagtatic trinity. ‘‘Monarchiam, inquiunt, tenemus.” Nean- 
der justly understatids this passage, and co nding statements of Origen, as 
referring to the Patripassian class of Menarchians. See his Church History 
(Am. transl.), vol. I, p. 578. The erroneous remark of Hase is in his Kirchenges- 
chicte, S. 100. 

The word idiotae has been often mistranslated. Even _—e fell into the 
error of wees Be idiot—a slip which Priestley was not slow to remind 
him of, and which Horsley defended as well as he could. Jdiota means an wnen- 
lightened person—a man of plebeian understanding. People of this sort, Ter- 
tullian says, found it hard to see the difference between hypostatic trinity and 
tritheism. They preferred the Patripassian view because it was easier. 
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of Baur, although he has brought uncommon learning and 
ingenuity to the support of it, is an example, not of historical 
divination, but rather of arbitrary, artificial construction. It 
is one more illustration of the power of a pre-conceived theory 
to distort the perceptions of a strong understanding. Unques- 
tionably, new light has been thrown upon the origin of the 
church, but nothing has been brought Sand which tends to 
alter essentially the received conception of early Christian 
history. 





Art. Il. THE FUNDAMENTAL PROPERTIES OF STYLE. 


By Witui1aM G. T. Saepp, D.D., Professor in Union Theological Seminary. 


Tae fundamental properties of good discourse are as dis- 
tinct, and distinguishable, as those of matter. Many second- 
ary qualities enter into it, but its primary and indispensable 
characteristics are reducible to three,—viz: plainness, force, 
and beauty. We propose, in this essay, to define and illustrate 


these essential properties of style; and while the analysis 
will be founded in the general principles of rhetoric and ora- 
tory, it will also have a special reference to sacred eloquence, 
and the wants of the pulpit. 

I. It is agreed among all writers upon rhetoric that the 
first property in style is that by virtue of which it is intelli- 
gible. The understanding is the avenue to the man. No 
one is affected by truth who does not apprehend it. Dis- 
course must, therefore, first of all be plain. This property 
was termed perspicuity by the Latin rhetoricians. It is 
transparency in discourse, as the etymology denotes. The 
word évdpyeta, which the Greek rhetoricians employed to 
mark this same characteristic, signifies distinctness of outline. 
The adjective evapyns is applied by Homer to the gods when 
actually appearing to human vision in their own bright forms; 
when, like Apollo, they broke through the dim ether that or- 
dinarily veiled them from mortal eyes, and stood out on the 
edge of the horizon distinctly defined, radiant, and splendid.* 
Vividness seems to have been the ruling conception for the 





* "Atel yap t6 ma pos ye Seoi paivovrar tvapy eis 


‘Hutv, evr’ Epdm@uevy ayanderras éxaroufas. 
Odys. vii. 201, 202, 
36 
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Greek, in this posveres of style, and transparency for the 
Latin. The English and French rhetoricians have transferred 
the Latin a to designate this quality of intelligi- 
bility in discourse. The Germans have not transferred the 
Latin word, because the remarkable flexibility of their lan- 
guage relieves them from the necessity of transferring words 
from other languages, but they have coined one* in their 
own mint which agrees in signification precisely with the 
Latin perspicuitas. These facts evince that the Modern mind is 
inclined, with the Latin, to compare the property of intelligi 
bility in style to a clear pellucid medium ; to crystal, or glass, 
that permits the rays of light to go through, and thus permits 
the human eye to see through. 

While, however, the attention is fixed upon this conception 
of transparency, and the property under consideration is de- 
nominated perspicuity in the rhetorical nomenclature, it is 
important not to lose sight of that other conception of dis- 
tinctness, or vividness, which was the leading one for the Greek 
mind. Style is not only a medium; it is alsoa form. It is 
not only translucent and transparent like the undefined and 
all-pervading atmosphere ; it also has definite outlines like a 
single object. Style is not only clear like the light; it is 
round like the sun. While, therefore, the conception of 
perspicuity of medium is retained, there should also be com- 
bined with it the conception of distinctness of outline and 
vividness of impression, so as to secure a comprehensive and 
all-including idea of that first fundamental property of style 
which renders it intelligible. 

Inasmuch as modern writers upon rhetoric have generally 
followed the Latin rhetoricians, and have discussed the sub- 
ject almost exclusively under the conception of transparency, 
and the title of perspicuity, there is special reason for soli- 
citude lest the Greek conception of distinct and definite out- 
line be lost out of sight. Moreover, close reflection upon the 
nature of the case will show, that the Greek mind in this, 
as in most other instances, was more » prea sce than the 
Latin. It seized upon a very profound and essential charac- 


teristic. It is not enough that thoughts be seen through a 
clear medium ; they must be seen in a distinct shape. It is 
not om that truth be visible in a clear pure air ; it must 


also stand out in that air, a single, well-defined object. The 
atmosphere must not only be crystalline and sparkling, but 
the things in it must be bounded and defined by sharply-cut 





* Durchsichtigkeit. 
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lines. There may be perspicuity without distinctness ; 
especially, without that vivid distinctness which is implied in 
the Greek evapyea. A style may be as transparent as 
water, and yet the thoughts be destitute of boldness and in- 
dividuality. Such a style cannot be charged with obscurity, 
and yet it does not set truth before the mind of the reader or 
hearer, in a striking and impressive manner. Mere isolated 
perspicuity is a negative quality ; it furnishes a good medium 
of vision, but it does not present any distinct object of vision. 
Distinctness of outline, on the other hand, is a positive qual- 
ity. _ It implies a vigorous action of the mind upon the truth, 
whereby it is moulded and shaped ; whereby it is cut and 
chiseled like a statue; whereby it is made to assume a sub- 
stantial and well-defined form which smites upon the eye, and 
which the eye can take in. 

Without discussing these two conceptions further—a dis- 
cussion which, we would remark in passing, is most interest- 
ing, leading as it does to a consideration of the differences 
between the mental constitution of different nations as dis- 
played in their languages,—we proceed to a more particular 
examination of that fundamental property in style which 
renders it intelligible. We denominate it plainness. A thing 
is plain (planus) when it is laid out open and smooth upon a 
level surface. An object is in plain sight when the form and 
shape of it are distinctly visible. Chaucer, in his Canter- 
bury Tales, makes the Franklin, the English freeholder of 
his day, to say, when called upon for his story, 


“]T lerned never rhetorike certain. 
Thing that I speke, it mote be bare and plain.” 


This quotation shows that in Chaucer’s day rhetoric was the 
opposite of a lucid and distinct presentation of truth. In his 
age, it had become excessively artificial in its principles, and 
altogether mechanical in its applications. Hence the plain, 
clear-headed Englishman whose story turns out to be told 
with a simplicity and perspicuity and raciness that render it 
truly eloquent, supposed that it must necessarily be faulty 
in style, because his own good sense and keen eye made it 
impossible for him to discourse in the affected and false rhet- 
oric of the schools of that day. For this plainness of style 
is the product of sagacity and keenness. A sagacious under- 
standing always speaks in plain terms. A keen vision de- 
scribes like an eye witness. 

There is no characteristic more important to the preacher 
than this; none which ought to be more earnestly coveted 
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by him. Sermons should be plain. The thoughts which the 
religious teacher presents to the common mind should go 
straight to the understanding. Everything that covers up, 
and envelopes the truth, should be stripped off from it, so 
that the bare reality may be seen. There is prodigious 
power in this plainness of presentation. It is the power of 
actual contact. A plain writer or speaker makes the truth 
and the mind touch each other. When the style is plain, the 
mind of the hearer experiences the sensation of being 
touched ; and this sensation is always impressive, for a man 
starts when he is touched. 

Fine examples of this property are found in the style of 
John Locke and Thomas pba. We mention these writers, 
because plainness is their dominant characteristic. They were 
both of them philosophers of the senses, rather than of the 
reason and the spirit. Hence their excellencies, and hence their 
defects. They are not to be especially recommended for those 
other properties of style which spring out of a more profound 
and spiritual way of thinking—such as living energy and in- 
grained beauty—but for pure plain address to the understand- 
ing they have never been excelled. Trying to find every- 
thing in the senses—to convert all the mental processes ul- 
timately into sensation—it is not surprising that whatever is 
exhibited by them stands out palpable and tangible. Thought 
seems to have become material, and to impinge upon the un- 
derstanding like matter itself. “ You Scotchmen ”"—said Ed- 
ward Irving to Chalmers—“ would handle an idea as a 
butcher handles an ox.”* Whether this is true of the Scotch 
mind we will not affirm, but it is certainly true of writers like 
Locke and Hobbs. Their thoughts can be seen, handled, 
and felt. 

The writings of archdeacon Paley, also, furnish fine exam- 
ples of the property we are considering. His was one of the 
most sagacious minds in English literary history ; eminently 
characterized by what Locke denominates “ large round-about 
sense.” There was no mysticism in his intellectual character. 
Indeed, . his affinities for the spiritual, in either philosophy or 
religion, were not so strong as they ought to have been. The 
defects in his ethical and theological systems are traceable to 
this. Still, upon subjects that did not call for a highly 
profound and spiritual mode of contemplation ; upon subjects 
that fall properly within the range of the senses ond the 
understanding ; he was perfectly at home, and always dis- 


* Haxwna: Life of Chalmers, IIT. 168. 
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courses with a significant plainness that renders him a model 
for the preacher, so far as this characteristic is concerned. 

Consider the following paragraph from his Natural Theo- 
logy, in which he disposes of the theory of creation by de- 
velopment, as a specimen of pure plainness in presenting 
thoughts. “ Another system whioh has lately been brought 
forward, and with much ingenuity, is that of appetencies. The 
principle and the short account of the theory, is this: Pieces 
of soft, ductile matter, being endued with propensities or ap- 
petencies for particular actions, would by continual endeavors, 
carried on through along series of generations, work them- 
selves gradually into suitable forms ; and at length, acquire, 
though perhaps by obscure and almost imperceptible im- 
provements, an organization fitted to the action which their 
respective propensities led them to exert. A piece of ani- 
mated matter, for example, that was endued with a propensity 
to fly, though ever so shapeless,—though no other we will sup- 
pose than a round ball to begin with—would ina course of 
ages, if not in a million of years, perhaps in a hundred million 
of years (for our theorists, having eternity to dispose of, are 
never sparing in time), acquire wings. The same tendency 
to locomotion, in an aquatic animal, or rather in an animated 
lump which might happen to be surrounded by water, would 
end in the production of jins ; in a living substance confined 
to the solid earth would put out legs and feet ; or if it took a 
different turn, would break the body into ringlets and con- 
clude by crawling upon the ground.”* What plainness and 
pertinency in style and tae poy od are here. How easy of 
comprehension are the thoughts, and yet with what directness 
and effect do they strike the understanding. The truth comes 
into actual contact with the mind. The statement of the false 
theory is so thorough, and so plain because it is thorough, that 
it becomes the refutation. The mind that reads or hears such 
discourse is affected with the sensation of weight, density, and 
solidity ; as we have said before, it is impinged upon. 

The preacher should toil after this property of style as he 
would toil after virtue itself. He should constantly strive, 
first of all, to exhibit his thoughts plainly. Whether he shall 
add force to plainness, and beauty to force, are matters to be 
considered afterwards. Let him in the first place begin at 
the beginning, and do the first thing. Endeavors after force, 
elegance, and beauty will be likely to succeed, provided this 
first fundamental in discourse is attained, and they will be 
sure to fail if it is not. 


* Pater : Natural Theology, ch. xxiii. 
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The preacher at the present time is liable to temptation, in 
respect to the property of style under consideration. It is 
not a showy property. The public mind is too eager after 
striking externals, for its own good. It demands brilliancy 
before plainness, without sufficient regard for that basis of 
strong sense which must ever support this quality in order 
that it may have true value. The preacher is consequently 
tempted to yield to this false taste of the ill-educated, and to 
become like the public. The form soon outruns the substance. 
He pays more and more attention to the expression and less 
and less to the thought, and degenerates into a pretentious and 
glittering declaimer. 

Now there is nothing that will prevent a preacher from fuall- 
ing into this false manner but a determination to be plain; a 
determination, whether he does anything else or not, to bring 
the truth into contact with the human understanding. In the 
midst of all this clamor for fine writing and flowery style, the 
preacher should be a resolute man, and dare to be a plain 
writer. It is the doctrine of one of the best theorizers upon 
rhetoric, that eloquence is a virtue.* The theory is corrob- 
orated by the subject under discussion ; for it is easy to see 
that in respect to that fundamental property of style which 
renders it intelligible, a very strong will, a very high charae- 
ter, is needed in the pulpit orator in order to practice this 
self-denial, and also to bring the popular mind up to it. 

Again, the preacher must make this property of style a 
matter of theory, and a matter of conscience. He must dis- 
tinctly perceive and acknowledge to his own mind that plain- 
ness is the foundation of style; that the true theory of elo- 
quence imposes this property upon the orator as the very first 
one to be acquired. He must feel that he cannot conscien- 
tiously pass by, or neglect, this characteristic ; that the in- 
terests of truth, and of the human soul, imperatively require 
of him that he be plain-spoken, even if he is nothing more. 
Under the pressure of these two—a correct theory of elo- 
quence and a sober conscience—the preacher will be likely to 
determine to be plain. This determination will affect his 
whole sermonizing. It will appear in the structure of the 
plan, casting out of it everything that does not belong toa 
clear and clean method. It will appear in the composition 
and manner, in a stripping, flaying hatred of circumlocutions, 
and of all unnecessary ornaments. The preacher whose head 
is right, and whose conscience is right, will soon come to pos- 





* TuereMin : Eloquence a Virtue. 
. 
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sess a love for this plainness. He will not be able to read au- 
thors who do not understand themselves. He will be impa- 
tient with a public speaker who does not distinctly know what 
he is saying. He will be interested in any book, and in any 
discourse, which sets forth plain truth. 

Still another means of acquiring this property of style is 
found in the cultivation of what is termed in common par- 
lance, common sense. Common sense is that innate sagacity 
of the understanding which detects truth by a sort of in- 
stinct, and which, for this very reason, is dissatisfied with any- 
thing short of the truth. An instinct of any kind cannot be 
deceived, and it cannot be put off with appearances and pre- 
tences. It is discontented and restless until it meets its cor- 
relative object. The young swan is uneasy until it finds the 
element it has never yet seen ; then 

“ with arched neck, 
Between her white wings mantling proudly, rows 
Her state with oary feet.” 
Through all nature, and all mind, the existence of an instinc- 
tive intelligence presupposes a corresponding object, in re- 
spect to which the instinct cannot be deceived, and without 
which it is restless and uneasy. 

Now this common sense of mankind is an instinctive ap- 
petency for truth, and it cannot be put off or satisfied with 
anything short of the pure reality. Even a sophisticated mind 
is caught by plain utterances. The man who has spoiled his 
tastes and sympathies by an artificial and showy cultivation is 
nevertheless struck by the vigor and raciness of plain sense. 
In the phrase of Horace, though he has driven nature out of 
his understanding with a fork, she yet returns when truth ap- 
pears. And this is the hold which a plain speaker has upon 
an audience of false tastes, and false refinement. There is an 
instinctive sagacity in man which needs this plainness of pre- 
sentation, and which craves it, and is satisfied with it. 

It is by the cultivation of this common sense, this native 
sagaciousness of the human understanding, that the preacher 
is to acquire that property in style that corresponds to it. 
Let him always seek first of all an open and plain view of a 
subject. Let him pass by all superficial qualities, and seek 
for the substance. Let him gratify and cultivate his common 
sense by a knowledge that is thorough as far it goes. Let him 
content himself with no dim and obscure apprehensions. 

A fourth aid in the acquisition of a plain style of discourse 
is subtlety of mind. It is important to distinguish subtlety 
from mere acuteness. A subtle mind sees the interior con- 
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nection or contradiction, while a merely acute mind sees the 
exterior only. Hence acuteness by itself leads to hair-split- 
ting; than which nothing is more abhorrent to the common 
sense of mankind. Subtlety is a profound talent which takes 
its distinctions in the very heart of a subject; which sees into 
its inner structure and fibre. Subtlety, therefore, is an ally to 
sagacity, ard contributes greatly to that distinctness and 
plainness in thought which results in plainness and vividness 
in language. This talent aids in separating the nonessentials 
from the essentials of truth, so that only the leading and im- 
pressive characteristics of a subject may be exhibited to the 
common mind. 

In instancing Locke, Hobbs, and Paley, as examples of plain- 
ness in style, we directed attention to the philosophic ground 
of the property. We found it in the disposition to base all 
knowledge upon sensation, in distinction from conception. A 
mind which strongly desires to know everything by the mode 
of sensation, is one whose knowledge is always plain. A 
writer or speaker, therefore, who incessantly strives to im- 
part a conscious knowledge to his hearers or readers must, of 
necessity, be lucid, because consciousness is internal sensation. 
And the property thus originating will contain both of the 
characteristics to which we alluded in the opening of this 
essay. It will combine the Latin perspicuitas with the Greek 
evdpyea. It will not only be transparent, but vivid. 

This quality in style, we have remarked, requires force of 
character in the orator. He must be determined to be so 
intelligible that the mind of the hearer cannot fail to under- 
stand him. He must compel the hearer to understand. He 
must force his way into consciousness, by the most significant, 
the most direct, the very plainest address to his cognitive 
powers. The title of one of the philosophical tracts of Fichté 
reads thus : “ An account clear as the sun, of the real nature 
of my philosophy ; or, an attempt to compel the reader to 
understand.” * The title coresponds to the contents ; for the 
tract is one of the plainest productions of one of the clearest 
heads that ever lived. This is the temper for the orator as 
well as for the philosopher. Let the preacher, whether he is 
master of any other properties of style, and before troubling 
himself about them, be clear as the sun in his presentation of 
truth : and then he will compel men to understand. 





*“Sonnenklarer Bericht an das grészzere Publikum fiber das eigentliche 
Wesen der neuesten Philosophie, ein Versuch, die Leser zum Verstehen zu 
zwingen.” 
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II. The second property of style which should receive atten- 
tion is force. This characteristic in discourse renders it penetra- 
tive. Plainness is more external in its relations to the mind; 
force is more internal. The former is of the nature of an 
exhibition ; the latter is of the nature of an inspiration and 
a permeation. While, however, this is the general distinction 
between the two, it would not be proper to call plainness a 
superficial property ; neither should we confine force to the 
depths. No man is plain unless he sees the truth, and no man 
sees the truth who does not look beyond its exterior ; neither 
is any man forcible whose contemplation never comes up to 
the surface, but who contents himself with a mystical intui- 
tion. Force is power manifested ; power streaming out in all 
directions, and from every pore of the mind. 

And this brings us to the first source and essential charac- 
teristic of true force in style. It originates in truth itself, 
and partakes of its nature; it does not spring ultimately from 
the energy of the buman mind, but from the power of ideas 
and principles. We shall consider this fact, first in its more 
general aspects as pertaining to philosophy, and then in refer- 
ence to the rhetorical topics under consideration. 

Speaking generally, then, power in the finite mind is derived, 
not from the mind itself, but from the objective world of truths 
and facts to which it is correlated. For the finite mind is a cre- 
ated thing, and all created things are dependent. It is the pre- 
rogative of the Infinite alone, to derive its energy from the 
depths of its own being. God has power, as he has life, in 
himself; and therefore he does not sustain the relation of a 
dependent individual to an objective universe. He is self- 
sufficient, and independent of all objects. Man’s power, on 
the contrary, is conditioned upon the relation which he sus- 
tains to that which is other than himself. greater than him- 
self, and higher than himself. He cannot draw upon his own 
isolated being, as the ultimate source of power, because his 
own being is not self-sufficient. His power lies, therefore, in 
that objective world of truth and of being, over against which 
he stands as a finite and dependent subject. In simple and 
common phraseology, which so often, however, contains the 
highest philosophic truth, man’s strength is in God, and the 
mind’s strength is in truth. 

The fact here stated, and the principle upon which it is 
based, are of general application, and the worst errors in 
theory and practice have resulted from its being denied or 
forgotten. The efficient power of the human intellect results 
not from spinning out its own notions and figments, but from 
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contemplating those objective and eternal ideas to which it is 
ogee ace" by its rational structure. If the human mind, 

y a hard, convulsive effort, analogous to the dead lift in 
mechanics, attempts to create thought and feeling, without any 
contemplation ; if it attempts to think and to feel, without 
beholding the proper objects of thought and feeling, it fails 
of necessity. The mind cannot think successfully, without an 
object of thought ; the heart cannot feel strongly and truly 
without an object of feeling. There can be no manifestation 
of power therefore, and no force in the finite mind, except as 
it has been nourished, stimulated, and strengthened by an 
object other than itself. 

The history of philosophical speculation teaches no truth 
mere plain or important than this, viz.: that insulation, iso- 
lation, and subjective processes generally, are destructive of all 
energy and vitality in the created mind, while communion 
with real and solid verities promotes both. Take, for example, 
the systems of idealism in philosophy. These proceed upon 
the hypothesis that the truth lies ultimately m the subject, 
and not in the object ; that, in reality, there is no object 
except what the mind makes for itself ; that we reach truth 
by isolating the intellect from all objective realities, and sim- 
ply creating from within. The mental processes, upon this 
theory, become speculative instead of contemplative. The 
mental products, upon this theory, are pure figments—the 
manufactures of the human mind—and have no more absolute 
reality than a brain-image. All such thinking is destitute of 
true force and vitality, because it is exercised by the mind in 
insulation and isolation from the world of outward truth and 
being. There is mental action enough, but no intuition. The 
mind sees nothing, but images everything. The intellect 
spins with great intensity upon its own axis, but it makes 
no other movement. There is incesssant motion, but no 
progress. 

This abstract discussion might be prolonged, but sufficient 
has been said to justify, and show the grounds of the position 
with which we started, viz.: that the power of the human 
mind issues ultimately from the truth and reality which it 
contemplates ; that no finite mind can be energetic in its 
manifestations that does not first behold objective truth. All 
attempts to be forceful by mere speculation; by an intellectual 
activity that falls short of a direct intuition of an objective 
reality; must fail. And this, because the human mind is rather 
a capacity than a self-sufficient fullness. It was made to 
receive truth into itself, and not to originate it out of itself. 
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The human mind is recipient in its nature, and not creative ; 
it beholds truth, but it x 98 not make it. 

What, now, is the application of these principles to sacred 
eloquence? What connection has this philosophic theory 
with the matter of style in the preacher? We shall be able 
to answer this question by considering the fact that the writ- 
ten revelation stands in the same relation to the sacred orator, 
that the world of nature does to the philosopher. The Bible 
is something objective to the human mind, and not a mass 
of subjective thinking which human reason has originated. 
Revelation is not a particular phase or development of the 
finite intellect, like the origination of a new form of govern- 
ment, or a new school of philosophy. It is not one fold of 
the varied unfolding of the human mind, and of the same 
piece with it. On the contrary, it is divine wisdom given to 
man, out and out, to be received by him and taken up into 
his mental structure, for purposes of religious renovation and 
growth. Human reason, therefore, is the subject, or the 
knowing agent, and the Scriptures are the object, or the thing 
to be known. ' 

All true power, consequently, in the sacred orator, springs 
from this body of objective verity.dtis not by a spenlanive, 
but by a Biblical process, that he is to make a powerful im- 
pression upon the popular mind. The neglect of revelation, 
and an endeavor to spin out matter from his own brain, 
by processes of ratiocination, must result in feeble discourse. 
The oratorical power of the preacher depends upon his 
recipiency ; upon his contemplation of those ideas and doc- 
trines which the Supreme Mind has communicated to the 
created and dependent spirit ; upon his clearly beholding 
them, and receiving through this intuitien a fund of know- 
ledge and of force of which he is naturally destitute. 

Hence the preacher’s first duty, in respect to the property 
of style under consideration, is to hin himself a Biblical 
student. The term is not employed here in its narrower 
signification, to denote one who is learned in the literary ex- 
ternals of the Bible, and nothing more. A genuine Biblical 
student is both an exegete and a dogmatic theologian. He is one 
whose mind is continually receiving the whole body of Hol 
Writ into itself in a living and genial way, and who for this 
reason is becoming more and more energetic in his methods 
of contemplation, and more and more forcible in his modes 
of presentation. A truly mighty sacred orator is “ mighty in 
the Scriptures.” By this is not meant that a preacher whose 
memory is tenacious, and holds a great number of texts which 
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he can repeat readily, is necessarily a powerful orator. Ex- 
cessive quotation of Scripture is as injurious to true living 
force in a sermon, as pertinent and choice quotation is con, 
ducive to it. Scripture should not lie in the preacher’s mind 
in the form of congregated atoms, but of living, salient 
energies. True Biblical knowledge is dynamic, and not 
atomic. There is no better word to denote its nature, than 
the word imbue. The mind, by long-continued contemplation 
of revelation, is steeped in Divine wisdom, and saturated 
with it. 

Now, such a knowledge of the Scriptures as this imparts 
power to the sacred orator, which manifests itself in force of 
style, for the following reasons: In the first place, Biblical 
truth is not speculative but intuitional and contemplative. 
There is not a single abstraction in the Scriptures. The 
Bible is a revelation of actual facts and practical doctrines. 
When, consequently, the action of the preacher’s mind is 
that of simply beholding facts, and simply contemplating 
doctrines, it strengthens instead of exhausting itself. If the 
sermonizing process were purely speculative ; if the preacher 
were called upon, as he is on the rationalistic theory, to make 
a revelation instead of proclaiming one ; the inherent insuffi- 
ciency of the finite mind would soon appear. Rationalism, 
therefore—the theory that all revelation must be subjective, 
the production of the human reason—is the worst of all 
theories for the sacred orator. It forces him to seek his ma- 
terials where they cannot be found. More tyrannical than 
the Ezvptian taskmaster, it compels him to make bricks not 
only without straw, but without clay. The command of God 
is otherwise. “Preach the preaching that I bid thee ; behold 
these facts and these truths which have an existence and 
reality independent of the individual mind ; look at them 
steadily and long until their meaning is seen and their poWer 
felt ; and then simply proclaim them; simply preach them.” 
The preacher is a herald, and his function is proclamation. 
In this way, the ideas which he presents to his fellow men 
augment instead of diminishing his strength. He gives no 
faster than he receives. He simply suffers divine truth, 
which is never feeble and never fails, to pass through his 
mind, as a medium of communication, to the minds of his 
fellow men. 

In the second place, this knowledge and reception of the 
Bible as an objective revelation imparts power to the preach- 
er’s mind and force to his style, because Biblical truth is more 
living and energetic than any other species. A full dis- 
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cussion of this position would carry us over an immense ex- 
panse. The field, moreover, has been of late so much plough- 
ed and worked, that its fertility is somewhat impaired. 
During the last ten years the ministry itself has been too 
much occupied with eulogizing the Scriptures. All mere 

anegyrics, as Swift has said, contain an infusion of poppy. 
it would be better, for a while at least, to cease these attempts 
to render the sun luminous. It would be better, if the min- 
istry would so imbue themselves with the Bible itself, and 
would so reproduce it in their preaching, that the endeavor 
to prove it to be a powerful book | be a palpable and 
tedious superfluity. 

While, however, there is little need of the preacher’s prov- 
ing to the popular mind that revealed truth is highly ener- 
gizing in its nature and influence, there is perhaps all the 
more need that he prove it to his own mind. Even while he 
is formally establishing this position to his audience, he may 
be the greatest unbeliever of them all. Indeed, that preacher 
is most liable to degenerate into a mere eulogist of the Bible 
who finds little interest for his mind, and his heart, in its 
distinguishing doctrines. The man whose whole soul is in- 
tensely Biblical ; the man into whose intellectual and moral 
texture the substance of revelation has been woven; the 
man in whom the written word has become incarnate ; this 
man is not the one to hyperbolize and elocutionize about the 
Scriptures. It is the preacher who harps most upon this 
string, who most needs to understand the note he is sound- 


ing. 

While, therefore, he says little about it, the sacred orator 
should really know and feel that revealed truth is the most 
profoundly energizing influence which his mind can come 
under. He should find the hiding-place of power in the Bib- 


lical ideas of God’s personality, and man’s responsibility and 
guilt. In proportion as his mind becomes Biblical in its con- 
ceptions upon these two subjects, will he be an intense preach- 
er, and a living preacher, and a powerful preacher. But if, 
instead of contemplating the view presented in the written 
word, of the character of God and man, he attempts to reach 
the truth upon these themes by a merely speculative process, 
he will fall either into pantheism or deism. And neither of 
these schemes is compatible with any vital and powerful 
address to men upon religious subjects. Saying nothing of 
the influence of pantheistic and rationalizing methods upon 
moral and religious character, it is indisputable that they are 
the death of eloquence. Neither naturalism nor rationalism 
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has ever thrilled the common mind from the rostrum. There 
cannot be, and as matter of fact there never has been, any 
vivid and electrical discourse in the Christian pulpit, when 
the preacher has denied or doubted the truth of the revealed 
representations of God’s nature and man’s character. On the 
contrary, all the high and commanding eloquence of the 
Christian church has sprung out of an intuition like that of 
Paul and Luther—a mode of conceiving and speaking of God 
and man, and their mutual relations, that resulted entirely 
from the study of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. 

Having directed attention to that theory of realism in 
philosophy which leads to the contemplation of an actual 
object, and is opposed to all merely speculative and idealizing 
methods ; and after showing that in the instance of the 
sacred orator, all his power and eloquence must take its 
origin in an objective revelation, and not in the operations of 
the unassisted and isolated human intellect, it will be appro- 
priate. to consider very briefly some characteristics of that 
property of style which we are discussing. At the same 
time, however, it should be observed, that in pointing out 
where power lies, and what is the true method of coming into 
possession of it we have to some extent exhibited its essential 
nature. Force, generally, cannot be disconnected from its 
sources, and cannot easily be described. The orator can be 
directed to that sort of self-discipline, and that method of 
thinking, and those objects of thought, from which power 
springs of itself, but the living energy itself cannot be so 
pictured out to him that he will be able to attain it from the 
mere description. No drawing has yet been made of the force 
of gravitation. The best and only true definition of life is to 
show signs of life ; and the best and only definition of power 
is a manifestation of it. 

The principal quality in a forcible style, and that which first 
strikes our attention, is penetration. While listening to a 
speaker of whom this property is a characteristic, our minds 
seem to be pricked as with needles, and pierced as with 
javelins. His thoughts cut through the more dull and apa- 
thetic parts, into the quick, and produce a keen sensation. 
Force is electrical; it permeates and thrills. A speaker, 
destitute of energy, never produces such a peculiar sensation 
as this. He may please by the even flow of his descriptions 
and narrations, and by the elegance of his general method 
and style; but our feeling is merely that of complacency. 
We are conscious of a quiet satisfaction as we listen, and of a 
soft and tranquil pleasure of mind as he closes, but of nothing 
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more. He has not cut sharply into the heart of his subject, 
and consequently he has not cut sharply into the heart of his 
hearer. 

The principal, perhaps the sole, cause of the success of the 
radical orator of the present day with his audience, is his 
force. He is aman of one lone idea, and if this happens to 
be a great and fundamental one, as it sometimes does, it is ap- 
prehended upon one of its sides only. As a consequence he 
is an intense man; a forcible man. it is utterances penetrate. 
It is true that there are among this class some of less earnest 
spirit, and less energetic temper; amateur reformers who 
wish to make an impression upon the public mind from motives 
of mere vanity. Such men are exceedingly feeble, and 
soon desist from their undertaking. For while the common 
mind is ever ready, too ready, to listen to a really earnest and 
forcible man, even though his force proceeds from a wrong 
source and sets in an altogether wrong direction, it yet loathes 
a luke-warm earnestness, a counterfeited enthusiasm. One of 
the most telling characters in one of the most brilliant En- 
glish comedies is Mr. Forcible Feeble. Take away from the 
man who goes now by the name of reformer—the half- 
educated man who sees the truth but not the whole truth— 
take away from him his force, and you take away his muscular 
system. He instantaneously collapses into a flabby pulp. 

It is this penetrating quality then, which renders discourse 
effective. And the preacher is the man, above all men, who 
should be characterized by it, if the theory which we have 
laid down respecting the origin of power, is the true one. 
The preacher who studies and ponders the Bible as a whole 
will not be a half-educated man. He will not see great ideas 
on one side, but on all sides, because they are so exhibited in 
the Scriptures. Whatever power he derives from the con- 
templation of mpered truth will be legitimate, and it will be 
regulated. His force will not be lawless and without an aim, 
like that of the man whose thoughts are mere speculations. 
His power will be like power in material nature. The forces 
of nature are denominated, indifferently, forces or laws ; and 
the power of the Biblical mind is one with eternal law and 
eternal truth. 

A striking writer of the present age furnishes an example 
which, in the way of contrast, throws light upon the partic- 
ular aspect of the subject we are considering. We allude to 
Thomas Carlyle. Force—intense penetration and incisive 
keenness—is the secret of his influence over the younger 
class of educated men. Take these away from his thoughts, 
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and there is not enough of depth, comprehensiveness, and 
originality in them, to account for the impression which he 
has made, as an author, upon his generation. But this force 
in Carlyle is, after all, wholly subjective, and therefore spas- 
modic. It does not originate from a living reception into his 
mind, of the great body of objective and revealed truth. 
Suppose that that intellect were truly contemplative ; sup- 
oe that it had brooded over those two single ideas of the 

ivine personality and human guilt, with their immense impli- 
cation, what a difference there would be in the quantity and 
the quality of its foree. How much broader and deeper 
would be its intuition; how much more practical and influen- 
tial would be its projects for ameliorating the condition of 
man; how much more permanent would be its influence in 
literary history. 

For the force in this instance is convulsive, and of the 
nature of a spasm. It is the force of a fury, and not of an 
angel. The muscle is bravely kept tight-drawn by an intense 
volition, and for a while there is the appearance of self-sufficient 
power. But the creature is finite, and a slight tremor be- 
comes visible, and the cord finally slackens. The human mind 
needs to repose upon something greater, deeper, grander 
than itself, and when, either from a false theory or from human 
pride, or from both, there is not this recumbency upon ob- 
jective and eternal truth, its inherent finiteness and feebleness 
sooner or later appear. The created mind may endeavour to 
make up for this want of inward power, by a stormy and 
passionate energy ; but time is long, and truth is infinite, 
and sooner or later the overtasked, because unassisted, intel- 
lect gives out, and its possessor, weary and broken by its 
struggles and convulsions, rushes to the other extreme of 
tired and hopeless scepticism, and cries with Macbeth : 


“ Life’s but a walking shadow ; a poor plaver 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury 
Signifying nothing.”* 





* The defect in this unnatural force displays itself in the rhetoric as well as 
the ayer y of the writer in question. His style corresponds to his thought. 
We do not here allude to the German-English phraseology which seems now to 
have become a second nature with Carlyle. This characteristic is undul 
magnified by critics, and is by no means the principal fault in his manner. It 
can be endured in him, though utterly unendurable in his imitators. We allude 
rather to the exaggeration and spasmodic contortion which appear in his 
style, especially in his later productions. It is the tug and strain to be forcible 

thout calm inward power. It is the effort to cut and penetrate to the core, 
without really doing so. His style wears the appearance of a desire to be 
ey strong. The aspiration is infinite, but the performance is infini- 
tesimal. 
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The Christian mind is preserved from this fault of unnat- 
ural and feeble forcefulness because it has received into itself 
a complete system of truth and doctrine. Any mind that is 
Biblical is upso facto comprehensive and all-surveying. Its 
power originates from a full view. Its intensity springs from 
an intuition that is both central and peripheral. And the 
times demand this quality in the pulpit orator. Rapidity is 
the characteristic of the mental processes of this generation. 
An age that is itself full of energy craves an eloquence that 
is powerful. And this power must be pure and sustained. 
The energy must display itself through every fibre and the 
whole fabric. The sermon should throb with a robust life. 
But it will not, until the preacher has inhaled into his own 
intellect the energy and intensity of revealed ideas, and then 
has dared to strip away from the matter in which this force 
is embodied everything that impedes its working. Powerful 
writers are plain. The fundamental properties of style are 
interlinked ; and he who has secured plainness will secure 
force, while a failure to attain the former carries with it the 
failure to attain the latter. 

III. The third fundamental property of style is beauty. The 
best definition that has been given of beauty is that of the 
Roman school of painting, namely, i piu, nell’uno—multitude 
in unity. The essential principle of beauty is that by which 
all the manifoldness and variety in an object is moulded into 
unity and simplicity. Take a painting, for example. In this 
object there are a great many particular elements. There is 
color of many varieties, and many shades of the same variety. 
There is the blending and contrast of these colors, so as to 
game ye the varieties of light and shade. There is a general 

armony of tints, and a pleasing texture in the objects ex- 
hibited in the picture. Again, there are, in this painting, a 
great many lines as well as colors—curved lines and right 
lines—indeed all the geometrical elements, intermingled and 
in every variety of relation to each other. Again, in this 
painting a great many different properties of matter are 
represented. Some of the objects in it are compressed and 
solid ; others are diffuse and airy; some are colossal and firm; 
others are slender and slight; some are rigid and immovable; 
others are mobile and pliant. Again, there are, in this 
painting, a variety of more distinctively intellectual elements, 
such as proportion, symmetry, exactness, neatness, elegance, 
grace, dignity, sublimity. 

Here, then, if we have regard to number alone, is a great 
sum of separate items or a in this painting. Each one 

3 
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is distinct from all the rest. But more than this, these items 
are also diverse from each other. The sensuous elements of 
color are different from the geometrical elements of lines ; and 
the more distinctively intellectaal elements, such as propor- 
tion, exactness and elegance} are different from both. In short, 
the more closely we analyze this painting, the more clearly 
shall we see that it is composed of a great amount and variety 
of particulars. If we look at its items and elements, we shall 
see that as an object it is manifold. It is a “multitude” of 
items and elements. 

And yet, if it is a beautiful picture, it is a“unity” also. As 
we stand before a great painting like the Last Supper of Da 
Vinci, e. g., we are conscious of receiving but one general 
impression. We do not receive a distinct and separate 
impression from each one of these items and elements that 
constitute its manifoldness, but a general and total impression. 
We do not experience a hundred thousand impressions from 
an hundred thousand particulars. We see, and we feel, that 
the work is a unity. It breathes one spirit; it is pervaded 
by one tone. It is, according to the definition with which we 
began, “ multitude in unity,” and hence it is beautiful. 

For it is to be observed, that while, and so long as, we are 
busy with the particulars alone, we perceive no beauty. That 
analytic process, while it is going on, prevents any wsthetic 

erception and pleasure. So long as we are counting up the 
items of this multitude, and before we have come to the intui- 
tion of the unity of the whole work, we are unconscious of 
its beauty. It is not until the analysis stops and the synthe- 
sis begins; it is not until we are aware that all this multitude 
of particulars has been moulded by the one idea of the artist’s 
imagination, into a single breathing unity, that we feel the 
beauty that is in the painting. If the mind of the beholder 
could never get beyond this analysis of particulars ; could 
never do anything more than enumerate these items ; it could 
never experience the feeling of beauty. If the eye of the 
beholder were merely a brute’s eye, merely receiving the 
impressions made by the items and elements of the vision, it 
could never perceive the beautiful. The brute’s eye is im- 
pressed by the manifoldness of the object or the scene, but 
never by the unity. As it roves over the landscape spread 
out before it, the eye of the animal is undoubtedly subject to 
the same sensuous and particular impressions with the eye of 
a Raphael; and perhaps if the brute were capable of analyz- 
ing and enumerating, it might detect the greater portion of 
those elements that make up the manifoldness of the picture. 
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But the modifying power is wanting. That unifying princi- 
ple which can mould these elements into a unity, and bring 
simplicity into this diffusion and separation of particulars, has 
not been given to the brute. 

We have thus briefly examined this definition of beauty, 
not merely because it is the most philosophical of any that 
has been given, but because it is the most useful and safest 
definition for the purposes of the orator,and particularly of the 
sacred orator. It is too much the habit to regard beauty as 
mere ornamentation; as something that is added to other prop- 
erties, instead of growing out of them. Hence, it is too 
much the habit to cultivate the beautiful in isolation—to set it 
up before the mind as an independent quality, and to make 
every other quality subservient to it. In no department is 
this habit more pernicious, and fatal to true success, than in 
rhetoric. 

This habit is based, partly at least, upon a wrong conception 
of beauty. It is not defined in accordance with its essential 
principle, but rather in accordance with its more superficial 
characteristics. Beauty, with too many, is that which orna- 
ments, which decks out and sets off, plainness and force, or 
whatever the other properties may be with which it hap- 
pens to be juxta-posed. But if the definition that has been 
given be the true one, beauty is rather an inevitable accom- 
paniment, than a labored decoration. It has a spontaneous 
origin. It springs into existence whenever the mind has suc- 
cceeded in imparting the properties of unity and Sapocty to 
a multitude of particulars which, taken by themselves, are 
destitute of these properties. But unity and simplicity are 
substantial properties ; they have an intrinsic worth. True 
beauty, therefore, springs into existence at the very time that 
the mind is seeking to impart to the object of its attention, 
its most sterling and necessary characteristics. It does not 
arise when the mind is neglecting essential and necessary 
characteristics, and is aiming at an isolated and an indepen- 
dent decoration. 

Take the case of the sacred orator, and see how true this posi- 
tion is. Suppose that the preacher, in the composition of a ser- 
mon, altogether or in part neglects the necessary property of 
unity, and endeavors to superinduce upon a heterogeneous mass 
of materials which he has gathered together, the element and 
property of beauty. By the supposition, he has not moulded 
these materials in the least. There they lie—a great “ multi- 
tude” of items and paticulars—bug the mind of the preacher 
has infused dikoagh them no unifying and no simplifying 
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principle. There is multitude, manifoldness, variety, but there 
is no unity. Nowit is not possible for him to compose a 
beautiful oration in this manner. He may decorate as much 
as he pleases ; he may cull words, and invent metaphors, and 
wire-draw metaphors into similes ; he may toil over his work 
until he is gray, but he cannot, upon this method, compose a 
truly beautiful work. So long as this sermon is destitute of a 
moulding and unifying principle, which assimilates and com- 
bines this mmnititade of particulars into a whole, into a simple 
and pure unit, it cannot be made beautiful. So long as this 
sermon is destitute of unity, it must be destitute of beauty. 

The course which the sermonizer should take in this case is 
plain. He should cease this effort to ornament this aggegate 
of separate items and particulars, and begin to reduce them 
into unity and simplicity of form. This is no time for him to 
be thinking about the beauty of his sermon. If he will cease 
altogether to think about it, and will aim at those necessary 
and essental properties which his sermon as yet lacks, he will 
find in the end that a real and true beauty has spontaneotely 
sprung into existence. He who finds beauty shall lose it, but 
he who loses beauty shall find it. He who is prematurely 
anxious to secure beauty will fail; but he whose anxiety has 
respect first to the necessary properties of style will find 
beauty following in their train, as the shadow follows the 
substance. 

For it is plain that just in proportion as the sermon rounds 
into unity, does it swell into beauty. It pleases the taste and 
the sense for the beautiful, just in proportion as the unifying 
and simplifying process goes on. The eye, at first, sees no 
form or comeliness in the multitude of materials, because they 
are @ mere multitude ; because they are arranged upon no 
method, and moulded by no principle of unity. But, gradually, 
the logic of the preacher’s mind penetrates and peryades the 
mass of particulars ; the homogeneous elements are assimila- 
ted, and the heterogeneous are Zoesked off; the vital currents 
of a system and a method begin to play through the parts, 
and the work now takes on a rounded unity and a chaste sim- 
plicity. And now for the first time beauty begins to appear. 
The sermon is seen to be a beautiful production, because it is 
one, and simple, in its structure and impression. 

Thus it appears that true beauty is not an ornament washed 
on from without, but an efflux from within. The effort to be 
methodical results in beauty. The endeavor after unity 
results in beauty. The®effort to be simple results in 
beauty. But method, unity, and simplicity, are essential 
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properties. True beauty in rhetoric, therefore, is the natural 
and necessary accompaniment of solid and substantial charac- 
teristics, both in the matter and in the form. It is found in 
every composition that is characterized by “unity in multi- 
tude,” and “ simplicity in complexity. 

Having thus stated and explained this definition of beauty, 
we proceed to notice some of its excellences and advantages. 

1. And, first, it is a safe definition for the orator. There is 
no property in style so liable to be injured and spoiled by ex- 
cess, as beauty. The orator cannot be too plain, or too for- 
cible ; but he may be too beautiful. The esthetic nature, 
unlike the rational or the moral, may be too much developed. 
The development of the taste and imagination must be a sym- 
metrical one, in order to be a just and true one. If the es- 
thetic processes should exceed their true proportion, and ab- 
sorb into themselves all the rational and moral processes of 
the human soul, so that it should become wholly imaginative 
and merely esthetic, this would be an illegitimate and false 
development. The true proportion, in this instance, is a 
subordination of the imagination and the taste to the purpos- 
es and aims of the rational and moral faculties. If, now, it 
be said in reply to this, that proportion is equally required ih 
the rational and moral processes of the soul ; that the reason 
ought not to absorb the imagination any more than the imagi- 
nation the reason ; we answer that this cannot happen. For 
in the true and .pure development of the rational and moral 

owers, a proper and subordinate development of the imag- 
inative and esthetic is implied and necessitated. A true and 
pure development of the rational and moral nature of man 
would inevitably be a proportionate, and hence a beautiful de- 
velopment. Reason and right are the absolute ; and in de- 
veloping them, all things that rest upon them are developed 
also. The true and the good are necessarily beautiful. 

But although such is the fact, the human mind is too un- 
willing to trust to the pure and chaste beauty of truth and 
reason. It lusts after a divorced and an independent beauty. 
It tends to an excessive, disproportioned, unsubordinated 
development of the wsthetic sense. The influence of such 
atendency upon eloquence and oratory is pernicious in the 
highest degree, and one great aim of a true and high theory 
of eloquence is to counteract it. And, certainly, that de- 
finition of beauty which makes it to be more than mere deco- 
ration—which regards it as the rqgnult of a unifying principle 
moulding into one a great multitude of “est ypnnyed ite a safe 
one for the preacher, in the respects of which we are speaking. 
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There is no danger of an excess of unity and method in the 
sermon. The closer and more compact the materials; the 
simpler and more symmetrical the plan; the better the sermon. 
These characteristics never can become exorbitant ; and hence 
that beauty which springs out of them can never become an 
extravagant and false ornamentation. The same is true of 
simplicity. This shows itself more in the style and diction 
of a sermon, than in the plan and its parts. But can there 
ever be too much of chaste and pure simplicity in the lan- 
guage and style? The more there is of this property, the 
nearer does the work approach to that most purely beautiful 
of all the productions of Grecian art, the Ionic column. 
Compare the Ionic with the Corinthian column, and the dif- 
ference between pure and excessive beauty is apparent. In 
the Ionic column, the unity completely pervades and masters 
the manifoldness. The eye is not distracted by complexity 
of parts or a multitude of particulars, but rests with a tran- 
quil complacency upon the simple oneness, the chaste, pure 
beauty of the column. In the Corinthian column there is not 
this entire pervasion and perfect domination of the manifold 
by the unity. The variety of parts and particulars somewhat 
overflows the unity of the whole. There is too much deco- 
ration ; the esthetic sense is a little satiated ; the appetite is 
a little palled; the eye does not experience that entire sat- 
isfaction in taking in the column as a whole which it feels on 
beholding the less decorated Ionic. As a work of art it is 
not so clean, so nice, so elegant, so purely and simply beautiful. 

The definition which we are considering, then, is’a safe one 
in its influence, because it insists upon the presence and the 
presidency of the idea of unity. This idea logically pre- 
eludes over-ornament. It precludes an excess of materials— 
too much variety, too much manifoldness, in the parts and 
particulars. And, supposing there is no excess in the amount 
of materials; supposing the manifold elements are in just 
proportion ; then this idea and principle of unity precludes 
the isolation, the disconnection, the independence of any 
of them. There can be no excess, according to this definition. 
The beauty that results is a pure and a safe embellishment. 

2. In the second place, the definition under consideration 
is a useful one for the sacred orator. It is practically avail- 
able for the purposes of preaching. For it teaches, not only 
that unity and simplicity are essential to the existence of 
beauty, but that the effa§t to obtain them is really an effort 
to obtain beauty. The definition implies that success in 
respect to unity—to unity that is thorough and perfusive, 
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that moulds the multitudes of materials—is success in respect 
to beauty. 

The sacred orator, consequently, knows exactly what he 
needs to do, in order to secure that property of style which 
we are considering. And this is of more importance than it 
might at first seem. For it is more difficult to proceed in- 
telligently in respect to the precept: “Be beautiful,” than in 
respect to the precept: “Be plain,” or: “Be forcible.” Indeed, 
if that definition of beauty which we are recommending be re- 
jected, it seems to us that the mind of the orator must be per- 
plexed, when he is desirous of imparting this property to his 
work. How shall he begin to render his oration beautiful? 
and when shall he end the effort? are questions that are an- 
swered not only the most safely, but the most intelligently, 
by bidding him to impart the greatest possible unity to it. 
Certainly, there is no other property or characteristic in 
beauty so prominent, as this of unity, and there is no one 
that is_so distinct and easily apprehensible. 

Let the preacher, then, be as this definition, because it 
is a working definition. Let him see and believe, that all 
true beauty springs naturally from unity and simplicity, and 
then let him act accordingly. Let him first of all strive to 
make his sermon a unit and a whole, so far as its plan is 
concerned. Just in proportion as he succeeds in so doing, 
will he construct a beautiful plan; a plan that will satisfy 
the sense for the Beautiful, at the very time that it satisfies 
the logical understanding. Let him seek to render this prop- 
erty of unity pervading and perfusive, so far as style and 
diction are concerned, and his style and diction will be 
beautiful. For this unifying principle working pera 
and clear to the edge, like the principle of life in nature, will 


display itself in simplicity of style, and chastity, and purity 

of diction. And is not such a style and diction beautiful ? 

If style and diction are not essentially simple, and pure, and 

chaste, can 7 possible amount of ornamentation ever make 
9 


them beautiful? Is not unity pervading the manifoldness, in 
this instance as well as in that of the plan, the essence and 
basis of beauty? 

3. In the third place, this definition recommends itself to 
the sacred orator, because it is comprehensive. We have seen 
in the first part of this essay, that more comprehensive terms 
are desirable than “perspicuity” and “energy,” and hence 
we have chosen the terms “ plainness” and “force” to denote 
those properties of style which address the powers of cog- 
nition and feeling. A wider and more comprehensive term 
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than “elegance”—the term that is usually associated with 
“ perspicuity ” and “ energy,”—is also needed to denote that 
peopenty of style which addresses the imagination and 
zsthetic nature, and hence we have selected the term 
“beauty.” This term is sufficiently comprehensive to in- 
clude a number of particulars, each of which is pleasing to 
the taste. 

First in order among these is neatness. This property in 
style renders it clean and pure; as the Latin verb niteo, 
nitesco, from which it comes, denotes. This purity and nice- 
ness, as some of the meanings of the Latin verbs indicate, 
may become a very bright and splendid quality. The sculp- 
tor may cut the statue so very cleanly, and impart such a 
high neatness to it, that it shall actually shine and gleam like 
silver. This seems to be the explanation of the uses of the 
Latin word, and shows how a primarily plain property may 
be heightened into ornament and splendor. The passage 
from neatness to elegance is very easy and imperceptible, 
and, like elegance itself, neatuess is a property that is 
zesthetic, that pleases the taste. 

And this conducts to the second particular under the head 
of beauty: viz. elegance. The etymology of this word shows 
its meaning to be kindred to that of neatness. Elegant is 
from, e and lego. Elegance isa nice choice. The elegant is 
the elect. The elegant is the select. Out of a multitude of 
particulars, the most fitting is chosen. Under the influence 
of that principle and idea of unity, of which we have spoken, 
the orator selects the most fitting word—the word which 
promotes the simplicity of the statement—and thus his 
diction is elegant. Or, under the influence of this same idea 
of unity, he culls the most suitable metaphor out of a mul- 
titude, and thus his illustration is elegant. 

The third particular under the head of beauty, is grace. 
This has been defined to be beauty in motion. When we 
have a still picture, a tranquil repose of beauty, there is no 
grace. But start this property into motion, and it takes on 
this aspect. We speak of a beautiful landscape, and a grace- 
ful figure ; we speak of a beautiful color, and a graceful curve. 
The color is still; the curve is a line, and the line is a point 
in motion according to the old geometry, and its curved 
motion is graceful. 

Lastly, there is what we must denominate, for want of a 
better term, beauty Proper, or specific beauty. We cannot here 
give a full definition of this element in the general conception 
of the Beautiful. We mean by it more than neatness, and more 
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than elegance. Perhaps that which goes under the name of 
ornament, of embellishment, in style is nearest to it. It is 
that flush of color, and that splendor of light, which are 

oured over the discourse of a highly imaginative mind— 
like that of Jeremy Taylor, for example. Placing neatness 
as the lowest degree in the scale of general beauty, then 
specific beauty would be the last and highest degree—ele- 
gance and grace being intermediate. In this way, the term 
beauty becomes comprehensive, and sufficient for all the pur- 
poses of rhetoric. For, every orator should exhibit something 
of this fundamental property of style. Even the least ima- 
ginative preacher should discourse in a manner that possesses 
some of these elements of beauty—that not only does not 
offend a cultivated taste, but that satisfies and pleases it. 
No writer or speaker should be debarred from the Beautiful. 
It is a legitimate property in style, and should appear in some 
of its qualities and degrees in every man’s discourse. 

And this brings us to the practical application of this dis- 
cussion of the nature and extent of the Beautifal. And what 
we have to say will be contained in several rules or maxims. 

First, the preacher should always make beauty of style 
subservient to plainness and force. This third fundamental 
property should not overflow and submerge the first two. In 
all its degrees, from neatness up to beauty in the stricter 
specific sense, it should contribute to render discourse clear 
to the understanding, and influential upon the feelings. The 
moment that this property of beauty, in any of its forms, 
oversteps this limit of subordination and subservience, it be- 
comes a positive fault in style. Excessive beauty is as much 
a defect as positive deformity. Showy, gaudy over-ornament 
is as much a fault as positive ugliness. 

But, in following the definition that has been given, beauty 
will inevitably be subordinated to plainness and force of style. 
For, no more of neatness, of elegance, of grace, and of em- 
bellishment, will be admitted or employed, than the principles 
of unity and simplicity will permit. The endeavor to impart 
oneness to the sermon throughout, and in every particular— 
the effort to secure unity in logic, style, and diction—will 
keep out all extravagant ornamentation. The endeavor of 
the preacher after harmony and simplicity—which according 
to the definition are the inmost essence of. beauty—will allow 
no beauty to characterize his sermon, but that which is har- 
monious and simple. And such a quality as this is subser- 
vent to plainness and force. 

Secondly, the degree and amount of beauty in style should 
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accord with the characteristics of the individual. The style 
of some preachers contains more of the Beautiful than that 
of others, and ought to. For there are differences in the 
mental structure. Some minds are more imaginative and 
poetic than others. Yet every mind possesses more or less 
of imagination. “ Even the dullest wight” says Coleridge, “is 
a Shakspeare in his dreams.” Hence, while the property of 
beauty, as we have already remarked, belongs to style gener- 
ally, and should be seen in every man’s manner of discourse, 
itis yet a thing of degree and amount. This degree and 
amount must be determined by the amount of imagination 
that has been bestowed upon the individual. Some men are 
so constituted, that neatness is the utmost that is proper in 
them. If they attempt more than this lowest grade of the 
beautiful, they injure their style, and render it positively 
offensive to taste. Stopping with neatness, they secure 
beauty. Others may be elegant; others graceful; others, 
and these are the few, may be beautiful with the embellish- 
ment an ornament of Jeremy Taylor. In each and every ins- 
tance, the grade of beauty should accord with the individuality. 
If it does not, it is in reference to the individual excessive 
and isolated beauty, which is offensive to the taste, and there- 
fore really of the nature of the Deformed and the Ugly. A 
property over-wrought and carried to excess turns into its 
own contrary; just as frost raised to its utmost intensity 
produces the same sensation as fire. 

But in what other way can this adjustment of the amount 
of beauty in style to the individuality of the preacher be se- 
cured, than by proceeding from the ideas of unity and sim- 
plicity ; than by adopting and working upon that definition 
which makes these the essentials and basis of the Beautiful ? If 
the individual sets up mere decoration as his aim, he will 
inevitably outrun his capacities. He will seek to embellish 
his sermon more than his mental peculiarities will warrant. 
There will not be a true harmony and accord, between the 
amount of imagination in his soul, and the amount of ornament 
in his sermon. On the other hand, the endeavor to infuse 
unity, symmetry, and simplicity through the whole sermon 
—through the matter and the form—will secure a just pro- 
portion between the product of the preacher’s mind, and the 
characteristics of the preacher’s mind. The preacher will 
then exhibit his own grade of beauty in his style—no more, 
and no less, than his mental qualities justify. And this grade 
is the truly and the highly Beautiful for him, and in him. 
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Agr. IIIT—THE INDIAN TRIBES, AND THE DUTY OF GOVERNMENT 
TO THEM.* 


By Rev. T. 8. Wa1amson, M. D., Missionary of the American Board. 


[Next to the Negro question, the one relating to the Indians claims 
the serious attention of the country. What ought we to do with them, 
and for them? What policy adopt as a Government in the present state 
of things? We are all afloat now; the old order of things is broken 
up; our old policies have not worked well for them or for us. Some- 
thing must be done, and done promptly, wisely and vigorously, or we 
shall suffer still greater evils and atrocities at their hands, and in re- 
taliation be prompted to adopt a policy abhorrent to Christian civiliza- 
tion. What we first need is /ight. And we offer to*our readers the 
mature thoughts of one who has spent a long missionary life among the 
Indians, in the service of the American Board, and who is still heroically 
ministering to them amidst the horrors of war.—Eprrors. ] 


CENTURIES hence, when the Anglo-Saxon race shall possess 
the country as far as the Isthmus of Darien, and the whole of 
North America shall be inhabited by a people homogeneous 
in language, religion and government, many will inquire with 
interest, who were the primitive inhabitants of this country? 
whence came they? was were their customs, religion and 
languages, and what has become of them? 

There are other questions concerning the Indians, which 
ought to be quite as interesting to us of the present day, 
namely, what is the cause of their diminution, and how far are 
we responsible for it? Have we dealt kindly and truly with 
them? What are their intellectual and moral traits? Can 
they be christianized and civilized, and thus become a compo- 
nent part of the mingled mass which will compose the popu- 
lation of the country? Or is it desirable and possible that a 
remnant of them shall be preserved among us as a distinct 
people? What can the church and the nation do to confer 
on them the blessings of Christianity and civilization? It 
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was chiefly to answer questions like these, that the works 
named at the head of this article, were published. 

The Annual Reports of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
are designed to show what our government is doing for and 
with the Indians, their condition for the time being, and the 
views of the officers having charge of them. They contain 
also many reports of missionaries, of various religious denomi- 
nations laboring among them, showing what they are doing, 
and what ought to be done for them. 

As most of these articles are written by persons actually 
residing among the Indians and having constant intercourse 
with them, and so having the best opportunities of getting 
correct information, and are written with the knowledge that 
they will probably be published over their own signatures, 
they furnish a large amount of valuable information concern- 
ing the aborigines of our country, more reliable than any 
other original* documents accessible, unless we except the 
communications of the missionaries residing among them. 
Still in reading them, it is well to bear in mind that most men 
are somewhat blinded by self-love ; and when, as is often the 
case, the tenure of a lucrative office may depend on the favor- 
able account which the writer gives of his own doings, that 
some men will represent themselves as having accomplished 
more for the benefit of those among whom they have been 
employed, than the facts will justify. 

The other work had its origin in an act of Congress, requir- 
ing the Secretary of War to collect and digest such statistics 
and materials, as may illustrate the history, condition and pros- 
pects of the Indian tribes of the United States. The business 
was intrusted to Henry R. Schoolcraft, Esq., whose. warm 
interest in what relates to them, and a residence of thirty 
years among them, having married also a grand-daughter of 
one of their great chiefs, and put forth a pamphlet of ques- 
tions concerning them, evincing much thought and skill asa 
writer, gave reason to expect a work of high character. 
These expectations have not been fully met. In the first 
place sufficient time was not allowed to answer the questions 
submitted. Many of them required information which could 
only be got from the Indians themselves, by cautious and 
long-continued inquiries. Others required much research and 
thought, from men whose business occupations so engross 
their time, that it is only occasionally they can devote a few 
hours to such studies. For the answering of such qnestions 
several years should have been allowed. Yet the answers 
were called for within a few months after the questions 
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were distributed, and consequently many of those, who would 
have furnished most valuable information, wrote little or 
nothing. 

Then the arrangement is complex, and such as tends to 
much repetition ; the same article sometimes occurring twice 
in the same volume, and in many instances what has appeared 
in one volume is repeated, with slight variations, in several 
of the subsequent volumes. Again, the articles have not been 
examined with sufficient care, before they were sent to the 
printer. A few contain such contradictions as to make them 
worthless, and others show such ignorance or carelessness as 
to make their authority doubtful; while it is impossible, in 
many cases, to determine who is the writer of the article 

iven. 

Notwithstanding these faults, the work is one of great value. 
The compiler’s long intercourse and connection with the In- 
dians, together with his kind and humane feelings, gave him 
such ability and inclination to do them justice, as very few 
men possess. His official position gave him the best facilities 
for gaining correct information ; and in these volumes he has 
set before us a large mass of the most reliable and interesting 
articles which have been written concerning them. The 
value of the work is greatly increased by the Dissretions by 
Capt. Eastman, of the U. 5. A., whose skill at drawing, and 
long residence at posts in the Indian country, eminently 
fitted him for such business. 

The object of this paper, however, is not to discuss the 
merits of these works, but from them, and from independent 
sources, to present some important facts concerning the 
Indians, with some remarks respecting the duty we owe them 
as a great Christian nation. 

In regard to the origin of the aborigines of America, much 
has been written, and as yet no satisfactory solution of the 
question has been reached. Some progress towards one, 
however, has been made. Some theories, once popular, have 
been clearly shown to be untrue. Much rubbish has been 
removed, and the sources of reliable information on the sub- 
ject have been shown to be few. From a general similarity 
in color, in the structure of their languages, and from many of 
their habits, it has generally been taken for granted that the 
are all of one stock, came from the same part of the old world, 
and landed on nearly the same point in this. But the simi- 
larity of color may be readily aeécounted for in them, as in the 
nations of Europe, from a similar state of society, and habits 
as respects clothing and shelter. Guzot (Earth and Man, p. 
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206), attributes the uniformity of color and physiognomy, in 
all the Indians of America, to the uniformity of structure in 
the continent, the absence of obstacles to a free circulation 
from end to end of it, as one of its principal causes ; and in 
this doubtless he is correct. There is abundant evidence that 
color in man is owing to the combined influence of climate 
and the state of society. 

The similarity in their languages is entirely in their gram- 
matical structure, which is much influenced by the state of 
society, as is seen in the changes which the languages of 
Europe have undergone in this respect, in the last two thou- 
sand years. But while the structure or grammatical forms of 
languages change, with the changes in society, the roots or 
radical forms remain nearly the same through thousands of 
years. A careful study and comparison of the languages ot 
America show that they belong to several families, as entirely 
distinct from each other, as they are from those of the old 
world, so far as the roots are concerned. From this we inter 
that their ancestors spoke different languages before they 
came to this continent,and probably came from different 
pleas, and by different routes. The great number of lan- 
guages belonging to some of these families, and their wide 
difference, make it certain that those speaking them must 
have been separated from each other for many centuries; and 
if this separation took place subsequent to their arrival in 
America, the ancestors of those speaking them must have 
arrived in America long anterior to the Christian era. Little 
perceptible change has taken place in any of these languages 
east of the Rocky Mountains, since the landing of the May- 
flower at Plymouth, except as they have been reduced to 
writing, and words from European languages introduced into 
them. The number of words introduced is much less than 
might be expected. Among the Dakotas of the Mississippi 
and Minnesota, who have had constant intercourse with per- 
sons speaking French or English, for nearly two centuries, the 
words adopted from these languages do not exceed half 
dozen, including proper names. 

It is not probable that history will ever throw much light 
on this question of origin. The most reliable data on this 
subject must therefore be drawn from their languages, their 
mythology, their physical features, and their traditions. We 
have already seen that their radically different languages 
makes it probable that they were distinct tribes before they 
came to this continent, and came from different places. 

The traditions of the Algonquins, the Iroquois, the Choc- 
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taws and Creeks, say that their ancestors came from the west. 
It has often been said that these and other tribes resemble 
the Tartars, of north-eastern Asia, both in features and color. 
There is also something in the mythological views of the 
Algonquins, and perhaps of the others—a belief in two great 
spirits, one good and the other evil—which assimilates them 
to the eastern Asiatics. 

The traditions of the Dakota or Sioux stock, refer their 
origin to the east ; and it is well known that nearly all of them 
have been moving westward ever since they were heard of by 
white men; and are now found from 200 to 1000 miles further 
west than they were two centuries ago. The mythology 
of the Dakotas bears a strong resemblance to that prevalent 
in western Europe, anterior to the Christian era. Many 
have spoken of > al as believing, like their Eastern neigh- 
bors, the Ojibways, in two great spirits,one good and the 
other evil; but though Schoolcraft seems to have fallen into 
this notion, the only foundation for it is the supposition that in 
this respect the Dakotas must be like the Ojibways. But it is 
certain that the Dakotas, before they had intercourse with 
Europeans, were not in the habit of attributing moral qualities 
to their gods. Many of them assert that they never heard of 
the evil spirit, till missionaries came among them ; and that 
they never prayed to the Great Spirit except when going to 
war, and then only once for the whole expedition. 

In the sixth volume of the History of the Indian Tribes 
(pp. 648-652), in an article by the Rev. G. H. Pond, is a reliable 
but not full account of the divinities of the Dakotas. Nouns 
substantative, in their language, have no distinction of numbers, 
and so it is not easy to determine whether the words there 
given as the names of the principal gods, are the names of 
individuals or species. The latter opinion, as there stated, is 
doubtless the most prevalent, but it is far from universal. If 
we take them as names of individuals, we find a striking 
resemblance between the principal gods of the Dakotas and 
some of those of our own ancestors. Wah-kee-yan, the thun- 
der-god, may be taken for Jupiter, Onk-tay-he, the water-god, 
for Neptune, Tahku-shkanshkan for Pluto or Mars, and Kay- 
yi-kah for Mercury. They worship two females, who are 
supposed to preside over embroidery and love, corresponding 
to inerve and Venus. Further resemblances might be point- 
ed out did space permit. 

But the strongest evidence of the European origin of the 
Dakotas is found in their language. This, if we have re- 
gard to the roots or radical words, clearly belongs to what 
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has been called the Indo-Germanic class; while the con- 
struction or form of its verbs and nouns, more resembles that 
of the Shemitic languages. In the speech of the Hon. J. W. 
Lynd before the Minnesota Historical Society (Jan. 2lst, 
1861), he says: “The whole number of words in the Dakota 
language is 17,000. These may all be reduced to 916 roots, 
and of these latter, 100 may be traced to corresponding 
words in Trans-Atlantic languages.” The writer, who has 
spent more than one quarter of a century among the Da- 
kotas, studying and using their language, finds that of the 
more than 16,000 words in the Dakota dictionary, published 
by the Smithsonian Institute, all except about 650 may be 
readily traced to 520 roots or radical words, which compose 
more than nine-tenths of the language; and of these roots 
and radical words nearly 200, more than one-third, bear such 
a striking resemblance in sense and sound to words found in 
the Latin, English, French and Spanish, as to make it highly 
probable that they have a common origin. As further evidence 
that the Dakotas are descended from the Indo-Germanic 
stock, it may be mentioned that in features they differ from 
the Europeans much less than do the Algonquins, or South- 
ern Indians, and though in their wild state their color seems 
to be exactly the same as that of their neighbors, the 
Ojibwas, as soon as they begin to adopt the habits of civ- 
ilized life, they become fairer, and where the blood is mingled 
with that of Europeans, the Indian color soon disappears. 
Those who are half white and half Sioux are generally as 
fair as those who are three-fourths white and one-fourth 
Ojibwa; and some of the finest skinned children in Min- 
nesota have grandmothers. or great-grandmothers who have 
always been reckoned as full-blooded Dakotas, and are not 
fairer than the average of the tribe. 

We think it almost certain that future investigations will 
show, that besides the Iskimo of the north coast of this con- 
tinent, who are known to be related to the Samoieds of 
northern Asia, a part of the aborigines of North America are 
descended from the same stock as the Tartars or other in- 
habitants of north-eastern Asia, and another part from the 
Caucasian or Indo-Germanic race. 

A high state of civilization favors the most perfect devel- 
opment of the human powers, physical and mental; and 
hence a civilized people, as a «sy must ever be superior to 


a nation of savages, both in mind and body, though individual 
savages are found, who in both these respects excel a majority 
of civilized men, and many individuals are found in civilized 
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communities, so defective in mind or body, that they could not 
live among savages. Hence it is not strange that the aborigi- 
nal savages of America are inferior to the civilized people of 
Europe. If we compare them with other savages, we find 
many of them to occupy a high, if not the very highest place, 
whether we look at them anatomically, or have regard to what 
they have accomplished in war, hunting, eloquence and the 
manufacture of such articles as savages have need of; or 
inquire into their moral qualities, and susceptibilities of culti- 
vation. We know that thirty or forty years ago it was said: 
“The Indians are as untameable as paftridges, can never be 
civilized, and must all waste away before civilization, as snow 
before an April sun ;” and many perhaps still think that this 
is so. But we have abundant testimony in the works before us, 
from those who have the best means of judging, not only that 
they can be, but that many of them have been civilized, 
through the — of the gospel; and facts show that if 
properly cared for, they may form an integral and valuable 
element of our population. 

Like other idolaters, the state of morals among them is such, 
that when exposed to the vices and diseases of civilized life, 
in addition to their own, the whole mass soon becomes cor- 


rupted beyond remedy, and moulders away, unless the process 
is arrested by the gospel. History teaches us that an idola- 
trous — cannot long live in immediate contact with a 


truly Christian people. henever such contact occuyrs, the 
idolaters must embrace Christianity, or they soon waste 
away. In the January number of the Presbyterian Quarterly 
for 1862 it was shown that the Dakotas are idolaters, wor- 
shippers of demons or devils ; and we have no doubt the same 
was true of all the other Indian tribes. Hentve it is not 
strange that their numbers have diminished in the two and a 
half centuries of their intercourse with a civilized Christian 
people. Nor is this diminution any evidence that they are des- 
tined to become extinct. It is probably less, proportionably, 
than has occurred in our own day, among the inhabitants of 
Polynesia and Southern Africa, to whom the gospel has been 
taken. It is probably less than took place among the Goths, 
Vandals, Huns, etc., who overrun the Roman empire ; and yet 
no one doubts that the descendants of those Northmen are far 
more numerous now than their ancestors ever were before they 
crossed the Danube and Rhine, or entered Britain. It is true . 
the wasting in some parts has been terrible. Of the numerous 
tribes inhabiting the Atlantic coast, from Maine to Florida, 
and of those who occupied the southern parts of Illinois and 
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Indiana, but few representatives remain. But the diminution 
on the whole is much less than is commonly supposed. Care- 
ful investigation has shown that the original number was 
greatly over-estimated. Bancroft, the most reliable authority 
on this subject, estimated the whole number east of the Mis- 
sissippi and south of the great Lakes, at 180,000, at the time 
the first colonies were planted. Of the descendants of these, 
about 100,000, or more than half the original number, are still 
counted as Indians, besides many hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
who have lost their color and name by mingling with whites. 
Because Pocahontas was called a queen, many of the aristo- 
cratic families of Virginia boast of their descent from her. 
Those descended from Indian females of less note, are less 
proud of their ancestry, and seldom speak of it. But of many 
of them this country has as much reason to be proud, as of 
any of the descendants of the queen of Virginia. A descen- 
dant of the New England Indians was a member of the 
Convention which formed the first Constitution of the state of 
Ohio, and was more influential than any other man, in making 
it a free state. A son of his has ably represented a portion of 
the same state in Congress. Several of his descendants rank 
high as officers in our army, and one is among the most accom- 


lished female missionaries, which our branch of fhe church 

as sent to Western Asia. 

Hildreth estimates the whole original number of the 
Indians in the territory of the U. S., east of the Rocky 
Mountains, exclusive of Texas and New Mexico, at 300,000. 
The present number of their descendants known as Indians 
is about 200,000, ov? diminution of about one-third. 


The Indians west of the Rocky Mountains seem to have pos- 
sessed less vital energy than those to the east ; and they have 
been more cruelly dealt with. The gospel, which has been 
the chief instrument in preserving what remains of those 
whose ancestors were found east of the Mississippi, has been 
made known to very few of those on the Pacific slope. The 
wasting —s them has probably been much greater, amount- 
ing to one-half or three-fourths of the whole number. 

t is proper to inquire here how far we are accountable for 
this diminution of the original inhabitants of the country we 
occupy; or in other words, has our conduct towards them been 
such as becomes a civilized and Christian nation? We sup- 
pose that few if any doubt that it is right for a civilized 

eople, if they have the power, to seize so much of the idle 
and of their savage neighbors, as they need for cultivation, 
whether they are disposed to part with it or not. It is 
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scarcely less obvious that those who have the power to seize 
and cultivate the lands are able to make some compensation 
for them, and ought to do so, by putting those whose hunting 
grounds they have seized, in as favorable circumstances as 
they were before.- In regard to lands taken in war this may 
be disputed, but can hardly be disputed in regard to those 
yielded up peaceably. Peaceably, Lobes reluctantly, have 
the Indians departed from a very large part of the country 
that we occupy. Have we paid them for their lands, what 
they were worth to them or to ourselves? The works before 
us furnish considerable materials for answering these ques- 
tions, and we shall make use of them for this purpose. 

The Hon. Charles E. Mix, Commissioner for Indian Affairs, 
and for many years chief clerk in the Indian Department, in 
his report to the Secretary of the Interior, Nov. 6, 1858, says: 

‘* The whole number of ratified treaties with Indians since the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution is 393. It is estimated that the quan- 
tity of land acquired by these treaties is 581,163,188, acres; and the 
entire cost thereof, including the expense of fulfilling all the stipu- 
lations of the treaties, will be $49,816,340. From a considerable portion 
of these lands the general government derived no pecuniary advantage, 
as on the extinguishment of the Indian title, they became the property 
of the States within whose boundaries they were situated. From what 
has up to this time been sold of the others, it is estimated that there 
has been received into the Federal treasury, an amount which exceeds 


the entire cost of the whole, and the expense of surveying and selling 
those disposed of, by at least $100,000,000."’ 


That is, the U. S. Government have received for the lands 
sold up to that time, more than three times as much over all 
the expenses, as it had paid or promised to pay the Indians 
for the lands. 

According to a speech of the Hon. G. A Grow, delivered in 
the House of Representatives, February 29, 1860, of the pub- 
lic lands disposed of prior to September 30, 1859, only 149,- 
088,373 acres,” (that is about one-fourth of the quantity ac- 

uired) “ had been sold for cash, “ while 241,770,052 had been 

onated in grants to individuals, corporations and States, and 
the remainder of the three-fourths was still unsold.” If these 
three-fourths are as valuable per acre as that sold, the land 
obtained of the Indians is worth twelve times as much to our 
government as we have paid them for it. The average price 
paid and promised the Indians is 8} cents peracre. The ave- 
rage price received by government for what has been sold is 
$1.23. 

Mr. Grow in the speech referred to seems to show, that 
those who first cultivate these lands, on an average pay for 
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them twice as much as the government receives. It is hence 
evident that we pay the Indians for their hunting grounds 
very much less than they are worth to us, and so much less 
than we could afford to give. This, however, does not prove 
that we have not given as much as the lands were worth to 
them, for all commerce goes on the principle, that the article 
sold is worth more to the buyer than tothe seller. But it 
does prove that we could afford to make them full compensa- 
tion, that is that we could and ought to place them in a better 
condition for getting a living than they were in before they 
yielded to us their hunting grounds. The works before us 
show that in regard to most of them this has not been done. 
We think they go far towards showing further that the failure 
is not owing to a want of kind feelings in our rulers towards 
them, nor to the smallness of the amount of money and goods 
given them—for if the amount had been ten or one hundred 
times greater we are not confident that their condition would 
have been materially better—but it is owing to our system of 
dealing with them being radically wrong. We believe that it 
can be clearly shown that our Indian policy is contrary to the 
customs of all powerful civilized nations in dealing with peo- 
ple in similar circumstances ; and that so long as it is con- 
tinued no amount of money or goods given them can ad- 
uately remunerate them for the loss of their hunting grounds. 
ithout an increase of annuities, we may more than com- 
pensate them by teaching them our religion, and subjecting 
them to our laws. We pride ourselves in having dealt more 
justly and kindly with the aborigines of our country than did 
‘ any of the European nations; and doubtless we have dealt more 
generously with them, than did France, Spain, or Britain, yet 
they have prospered less under our government, than under 
either of those. The Farr conquered and in a measure 
enslaved the original inhabitants of such parts of America as 
they seized on, compelled them to work for their own sup- 
port and that of their masters ; and so making them profitable 
as subjects, or servants, were interested in their preservation, 
taught them their religion, which they compelled them to 
adopt, and also in some measure the habits of civilized life, 
and protected them in the enjoyment of such rights and 
property as they allowed them. Thus subdued they have 
wasted less under Spanish rule than under any other. 

The French came among them as brothers and equals, tak- 
ing part in their wars, claiming such part of their lands as 
they wished to cultivate, and offering in return to teach them 
the Roman Catholic religion, and the arts of civilized life, 
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and make them subjects of the great king of France, but 
without compelling them to learn or submit. In return they 
love the French as they do their own people, and respect 
them about as much, and have acquired more of their-vices 
than their virtues. 

The English appear among them as traders, and chiefly by 
means of the fur trade, hold them in subjection. Treatin 
them as a conquered people, they subject them to English 
laws and courts, tell them to move off such parts of the coun- 
try as they wish to occupy themselves, and make a show of 
great generosity, in oe com presents for getting out of the 
way, and to keep them from freezing and starving. This pol- 
icy makes the Indians think the English have the power and 
right to rule, and, experiencing the protection as well as the 

enalties of the laws, they have more reverence and respect 
for the English, than for any other people. Owing to this 
course, human life and property, both of whites and Indians, 
is far more secure throughout all the British territory north 
of us than any where among the Indians in our own territories. 

Our plan of a the lands of the Indians, and pay- 
ing a stipulated price for the same, seems fair and honorable. 
But in practice, it may well be questioned whether it is as ad- 
vantageous, either to ourselves or the Indians, as is the course 
gona by the British. We place them in a false position. 

e appoint commissioners to treat with them, as if they were 
our equals, nations as independent as ourselves; and after 
treaties are solemnly made, we fulfil, modify or abrogate them 
as suits ourown convenience. The Indians who are acquainted 
with dur annuity system, know that the price offered for their 
land is much less than its real value, to us or to themselves, and 
so are generally disinclined to sell at the price offered. If, how- 
ever, the traders residing among the Indians think the treaty 
favorable to themselves, they tell the Indians that the big 
knives want the land, and will have it, whether they sell it or 
not, and they had better sell at the price offered, for it is all 
they can get; and so atreaty is made. If the terms offered 
are distasteful to the traders a few insinuations from them are 
sufficient to prevent any treaty from being made, so that in 
reality, however indirectly, the traders are not only more 
benefitted by the treaties than the Indians, but they are more 
influential in making them. 

The Indians calls our president Grandfather, and the 
agents whom he appoints to watch over them, Father, and 
justly look to us for protection, as children to their parents. 
We call them the wards of our government, and in a solemn 
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convenant bind ourselves to extend to them the same security 
of person and property, which we ourselves enjoy. But 
hitherto we have entirely neglected to do this. It is true 
we have some laws to protect them from injuries from whites, 
but being unequal laws, making it criminal for a white man to 
do what an Indian may do with impunity, they are seldom 
enforced, and if enforced, could give the Indians no adequate 
security. Indians may be injured by white men, and many of 
them have been. But from the nature of the case they are far 
more frequently injured by other Indians. It is only within 
the last three years, that the first laws have been passed for 
punishing one Indian for trespassing on the person or property 
of another of the same tribe, and these laws are imperfect, 
and as no provision has been made to enforce them, they re- 
main a dead letter. Still as these laws indicate that Con- 
gress begins to feel the necessity for a change in our Indian 
policy, and ag Oty something of the nature of the change 
required, we hail them as the dawnof a better day for the 
poor Indian. 

Some of our older States may have laws which protect the 
persons and property of Indians; we are not informed on 
this point. But so far as the laws of Congress are concerned, 
the Indian is everywhere an outlaw. He may be robbed of 
his property, his wife or children, or himself maimed, or mur- 
dered in broad day light in sight of the officers of govern- 
ment, who seek in vain for authority to punish the culprit. 

It is pee er to observe that this state of things originated 
in no un ind feelings towards the Indians. When our Indian 
policy was inaugurated, we were engaged in a desperaté war, 
contending for the right of making our own laws, and gov- 
erning ourselves. Our Revolutionary fathers thought it kind 
and just to allow to others what they claimed for themselves. 
The cases, however, were not equal. The Indians were not 
capable, either in the circumstances in which we found them, 
or in those in which we have placed them, of originating and 
maintaining a government, affording adequate protection of 
persons and property. We ought long since to have seen 
this, and corrected the error, by extending our laws over 
them, dealing with them in this respect precisely as we do 
with the Irish, the Germans, and other nationalities coming to 
our country. This, we think, would have done more to im- 
prove their condition than all the annuities we have paid 
them. And this policy, we think, would have long since been 
adopted, had not an interested class among us dictated and 
controlled the national legislation, for the Red man just as 
the slave-holding class have in regard to the Negro. 
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Our long intercourse with fur-traders does not incline us to 
think them worse than other men, or that this business tends 
to eradicate from their minds generous and noble impulses. 
They have always treated us politely, often kindly, though 
they well knew that so far as we succeeded their gains would 
be diminished. Like all other traders, not guided by Christ- 
ian principle, they look more to their own profits than to the 
welfare of their customers. They have seen that extending 
our laws over the Indians Pe | go far towards civilizin 
them, and that every step which they take towards civili- 
zation diminishes the profits of the fur-trade. Hence it is 
not strange, that, with a few noble exceptions, they have op- 

osed such a policy, and whatever else tends to civilize them. 

hey say, that whatever changes the habits of the Indian is 
injurious to him, and are probably just as sincere in the belief 
that civilization is detrimental to the Red man, as the slave- 
holders are that freedom is injurious to the Black man. As 
every people, in passing from a savage to a civilized state 
diminish in numbers, those whose interest it is that the Indians 
should remain savages, can argue plausibly against every at- 
tempt to civilize them. 

In confirmation and illustration of these remarks we quote 
from the documents accompanying the Report of the Com- 
missioner of Indian affairs for the year 1858. 


‘‘Notwithstanding the obstacles to be overcome, I am satisfied from 

ersonal observation, that the great body of Indians located at the 
iletz and Grand Ronde reservations, have greatly improved, and in 
many instances have made rapid advances, and have given abundant 
evidence of capacity of receiving cultivation and improvement. The 
entire reservation, 90 by 30 miles, embraces the coast range of moun- 
tains, which are exceedingly rough and heavily timbered, extremely 
cold and frosty, subject to strong cold westerly winds. In fact the en- 
tire reservation is the worst possible selection that could be made for 
agricultural purposes. It was so worthless that at the time of the 
selection it was almost entirely destitute of white settlers. In all the 
vast region of Oregon and Washington, thrown open to settlement by 
the acts of Congress, the intercourse laws are a dead letter and nullity, 
which the Indian department has long since given up all hope of en- 
forcing. In fact, the Indians of this country have so often been de- 
ceived, by mere promises on the part of government officers, that they 
no longer pass current, and they now ridicule the idea of trying to con- 
ciliate them at so cheap a rate.’’"—J. W. Nesmiru, Sup. Ind. Aff. for 
Oregon and Washington. 

‘‘The Lummi Nensack and Samish number 1500 souls in all. They 
suffer and die from exposure and venereal ; are constantly drunk, and can 
buy as much whiskey as they can pay for. In two years time, unless 
the treaties are confirmed, the government will have no need of an 
agent here; there will not be an Indian left.”—E. C. Frrzuven, special 
agent, Washington Territory. 
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“The aggregate of all the tribes, north of the Chehalis and west of 
the Sound and Admiralty Inlet, is in round numbers 12,500 souls. They 
are very degraded and filthy, but they can be civilized, and by proper 
management be made to support themselves. The old man Sonama, I 
consider one of the very best Indians in my district. In the country 
occupied by his tribe, there is a rich prairie of 10,000 acres. He doubt- 
less considers himself the rightful owner of all the 10,000 acres, but is 
willing to claim only one, and in all probability will be kicked off of that 
before the crop now on the ground is ready for harvest. Our courts 
have decided that an Indian murdering another is not amenable to our 
laws. They justly say, were they to make improvements they would be 
liable to be deprived of them at any moment by the white settlers. 
They have waited patiently the action of government, and four years 
have elapsed with no more prospect of their becoming permanently 
settled, than when the treaties were first concluded. In the mean time 
their fisheries, and other places where in a rude way they were wont to 
cultivate the soil, are passing from their possession to that of the white 
settlers. The Indian, thus deprived of his usual means of subsistence, 
is often compelled to resort to theft as a means of preventing starvation. 
No sooner is the fact discovered than an outcry is raised ; and numbers 
of patriotic, law-abiding citizens are found to assist, and the poor savage, 
for stealing a few potatoes or a little wheat, is tied up and mercilessly 
whipped or otherwise punished.’’—F. M. Smions, I. A., Pugets Sound 
Dist. Wash. Ter. 


It is proper to remark here that as the Indians west of the 
Rocky Mountains are less warlike than those to the east of 
that range, wicked white men have been less afraid to mal- 
treat them, and consequently they have been more abused. 
And in our government, as probably in all others, abuses in- 
crease in proportion to the distance from the source of author- 
ity, which may make the wrongs of these remote Indians a 
little worse than others. 

A part of the treaties referred to were ratified at the sub- 
sequent session of Congress, but no appropriation made for 
carrying them into execution. Subsequently some appro- 
priations were made, but from subsequent reports of the 
agents and superintendent, it appears that instead of sending 
the money to these officers, to pay for such goods and im- 
provements as were urgently demanded by the situation of 
the Indians, most of it was spent in New York in purchasing 
such goods as were of little or no value to them. 

From the Report for 1861 it appears that some of the 
treaties were still not ratified, and the Indians, who had been 
for many years deprived of their lands were in consequence 
very discontented and in danger of starving. Since the 
treaties alluded to were made, the agents of government have 
been trying to gather the Indians of Oregon west of the Cas- 
caoh mountains, on to two reservations called the Grand Ronde 
and Siletz. In the Report for 1861 (p. 157), it is said : “ Of 
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the 2,572 Indians located on these reservations, only 259 are 
parties to any treaty. These Indians were all embraced in 
the treaties of Aug. 11th 1855, and include all the tribes on 
the coast from the Columbia river to the southern boundary 
of Oregon. They have abandoned their homes, and removed 
to the reservations, relying implicitly on the faith of the gov- 
ernment to comply with the stipulations of the treaty. These 
stipulations have never been fulfilled, and no reasons assigned 
to the Indians why government has failed so to do. 

The sufferings of the Indians of Oregon and Washington 
territories, from the representations of the agents of our gov- 
ernment among them, would seem to be owing chiefly to the 
non-ratifying of the treaties, and neglecting to make appro- 
priations for carrying those treaties into effect. Having never 
seen the treaties, we are not prepared to say how far, if at 
all, the Senate was to blame for not ratifying them. We 
have seen enough to know that some treaties made with In- 
dians are not designed to benefit either the Indians who are 
parties to them, nor our country generally, but only a few in- 
dividuals who happen to have influence with the Indians, or 
with certain officers of government, or both. After Congress 
had authorized our people to seize the lands of the Indians, 
and thus deprive them of their only means of getting an 


honest living, they ought certainly to have made provision for 
their getting a living in some other way. But atter a careful 
consideration of the reports of the agents of. other tribes, 
and of the subsequent agents of these same tribes, we doubt 
whether the condition of the Indians would have been much 
better if all the treaties had been pronety ratified, and libe- 


ral appropriations made for carrying them into effect. The 
fault is in the system which attempts to provide for adult 
human beings instead of putting them in circumstances to 
provide for themselves. 

The savage, living by hunting and fishing, has little need 
of a government of laws, for he has little property, and needs 
but little. The storehouse whence his wants are “apples is 
always within reach, and never entirely empty. 1en we 
deprive him of his hunting grounds we endanger his life, un- 
less we make provision for feeding him, or incite him to 
acquire property by securing to him the possession and enjoy- 
ment of what he may acquire. The supply from his pankng 

round was like a small rivulet, often insufficient to quence 
Fis thirst, but always waxy J some water of good quality 
as it was found by a perennial fountain. Giving him annuities 
instead of this, and without protection of laws is like sending 
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him to a pond which at certain seasons contains far more 
water than is ever found in the rivulet, but fed only by 
showers, and unfenced, it is the resort of the beasts of the 
field as well as of the fowls of the air; and exposed also to 
the heat of the sun, it often becomes foul, and unwholesome, 
and is liable to become entirely dry. We ought to make a 
fence around his pond to keep the beasts from fouling it, and 
a roof over it to prevent the sun from drying it up, or in 
other words by extending our laws over him make him secure 
in the possession of the annuities we give, and whatever 
other property he may possess, and place him in circumstan- 
ces in which he may acquire property. Thus his industry, 
like a well abounding with water, will supply his continually 
returning wants. 

That the annuity system has failed, even under the most 
favorable circumstances, adequately to provide for the In- 
dians, has of late been often confessed by those high in 
authority, and evidence of it may be found in almost every 
Report for the last twenty years. We will make two quota- 
tions from the Report for 1858. F. Tyomany, under date of 
Sept. Ist, writes : 


“For several years past the Sac and Fox tribe of this Agency, has 
been gradually decreasing in number, by exposure and sickness, much 
of which has been brought on by intemperance, caused by the prox- 
imity to a dissolute and unprincipled white population, which surround 
their reservation, and sell them liquor of the most adulterated and 
poisonous kind, and receive in return their blankets and other robes, 
which leave them exposed to the inclemenny of the weather, and cause 
many of them to perish on the cold, bleak prairies, or to take colds or 
fevers from which they never recover. It is my desire to stay if pos- 
sible the downward tendency which such evils produce, and save a 
remnant of of the noblest specimen of the red man. Without some 
change in their education and habits, in a few years more they will 
cease to exist as a tribe or distinct people. They numbered at the en- 
rollment June 9th, 1,330 souls.’ 


In June, 1834, Mr. Davenport, then agent for this tribe at 
Rock Island, told the writer that he had taken the census of 
them the fall before, which showed a population of 6,400. 
Thus it appears, this tribe, the noblest specimen of the red 
man, in a quarter of a century under the annuity system lost 
three-fourths ofits number. J. W. Lynde, agent of the Chip- 
peways, writes: 

‘The Mississippi band in the immediate vicinity of the Agency have 
suffered under the influence of ardent spirits, smuggled into their coun- 
try, by the depraved and lawless white men, to an extent beyond my 


owers of description. The diseased and emaciated appearance, bowed 
rames and impared constitutions of the middle-aged men present a 
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spectacle of wretchedness that urges immediate remedy and careful 
watchfulness.”’ 


The misery of many of the Indians who receive annuities, 
their waste and want, especially their drunkenness, has led 
many to think that annuities, especially cash annuities, are an 
injury to them. This is the ground assumed by the Hon. 
Charles E. Mix, for many years chief clerk in the Indian 
Department, and for some time the acting Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. Much that is plausable may be said both for 
and against giving them annuities. Both justice and hu- 
manity seem to require that when we take their hunting 
grounds, we should give them something in return. If fur- 
nished with agricultural implements, by cultivating the 
earth, they might soon provide themselves with food, but 
remote as most of them are from market, we do not see how 
they are to be provided with clothing, in a country destitute 
of furs, unless government furnish it or the means of pur- 
chasing it. Our own observation is in favor of paying what- 
ever annuities we give in cash. They generally prefer it to 
any thing else, and seem to us to be more benefitted by it, 
and the most prosperous tribes are or have been receivin 
such annuities. ubtless some tribes as the Miamis an 
Winnebagoes have been injured by them. Their annuities 
have been nearly if not quite sufficient, to furnish all the 
food, as well as clothing, they need. This could not fail to 
foster habits of indolence and intemperance. We never ac- 
quire habits of industry and economy except through the 
necessity of providing food, clothing and shelter. Make such 
provision for any annuities, red, black or white, that they 
can spend half or three-fourths of their time in idleness, and 
they will do but little work in the other half or one-fourth. 
The number of Indians injured by getting too much money, 
is small. It can be easily shown by the documents before us, 
that those who have been deprived of their lands, without 
getting any money annuities, are not less drunken, and in gen- 
eral are more miserably poor than those who get money. 
Those who oppose paying cash annuities may have kind feel- 
ings and extensive knowledge of Indian Affairs, that is of the 


dealings of our’ government with them, but they evince ig- 
norance of human nature, and inattention to well known 
facts. Men seek intoxicating drinks not because they have 
money, and are in comfortable circumstances, but because 
they are sad, and wish to forget their poverty and misery. 
The Sissiton and Wahpaton Sioux, for several years before 
they received any annuities, consumed each year as much 
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whiskey as they have done in any three or four years since, 
though they were much poorer, and each gallon they drank cost 
them as much as four did previous to the late outbreak. The 
man who is too poor to buy whiskey enough to make him 
drunk, has no means of providing food or clothing for himself 
or family, and among savages must soon perish, unless some 
one provide for him. As an illustration we quote from the 
report of C. H. Mix, dated, Winnebago Agency, Sept. 26th, 
1860, on p. 74 of the report for that year. 

“If the money appropriated for the purchase of goods, together with 
their annuity money, be turned over for the purpose of purchasing food, 
it would have a tendency in my mind to benefit the Indians in their pro- 
gress toward civilization ; for it would stop the vices of gambling, and 
the use of whiskey, and they would attach more value to that, knowing 
as they would that it would be the only annuity they would receive.”’ 


In order properly to appreciate this, it is proper to state 
here, that the Winnebagoes, numbering about 2,300 souls, at 
the time it was written, were located on a reservation of 
about six townships of land, in the best agricultural part of 
Minnesota, surrounded on all sides by an agricultural popu- 
lation, where they could take but few furs, and could not ex- 
change potatoes or grain such as they cultivated for cash or 
clothing at any price. That their annuities amounted to 
$20,000 in cash, $20,000 in goods, and $10.000 expended in the 
purchase of provisions, besides an agricultural fund of $4,200 a 
year, and educational fund of $2,800, a considerable part of 
which was expended for food for the scholars. They are rep- 
resented by Mr.M’s predecessor, as well as by himself, as having 
made considerable progress in agriculture, had wagons, plows 
and teams of horses and oxen. Mr. M.,in the report from 
which we have quoted above, says: “The Indians during the 
present spring and summer have entered upon farming with a 
zeal and energy which gives promise of a prosperous and cred- 
itable future.” Every family in the whole tribe has more or 
less ground under cultivation, amounting to 1,845 acres cul- 
tivated by themselves, besides nearly 130 cultivated for them 
by hired hands, making 1,972 acres cultivated on the res- 
ervation.” This ground, if well cultivated, would raise more 
food than all the Winnebagoes could eat. It is 500 acres — 
more than T. W. Cullen, Superintendent of farming for the 
Lower Sioux, speaks of as under cultivation by them. The 
number of Indians is about the same. Yet these Sioux sold 
corn every year. In this same year (1860), their superintend- 
ent of farming in his report, says he has obtained from them 
1,500 bushels in exchange for goods and provisions. The 
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rovisions chiefly purchased for Indians are flour and pork. 

r. M. would spend all their annuities in the purchase of 
these and purchase more of them than they could eat if they 
ate nothing else, and leave them entirely without clothing. 
His report calls to mind a remark of an intelligent military 
officer on the frontier some thirty years ago. Speaking of the 
difficulty of doing any thing to improve the condition of the 
Indians, he said: In every civilized land there must be sin- 
ecures, and in European governments provision was made for 
such, but not in ours, and as incompetent persons could not 
well be employed in the army or navy, or civil service at 
home, they are saddled on the poor Indians. There are some 
noble exceptions, but it is a lamentable fact, that most of the 
officers of our government among the Indians, are either 
incompetent to,the discharge of the duties required of them, 
or men who expect to add to their salaries by what are called 
“the chips and shavings ;” the facilities for doing which are 
such, that persons, who up to the time of their appointment 
have not been suspected by others, or even suspected them- 
selves of any inclination to dishonesty, are in danger of being 
drawn into these peculations on the poor Indians. The 
Indians may see ae know that they are wronged, but their 
voices cannot reach the ears of their Grandfather, the Presi- 
dent. When a large number of hands are employed to work 
for Indians, or a large amount of goods or provisions are 
purchased and delivered to them, the agent by false returns, 
especially if in league with the Superintendent, may gather 
much from these chips and shavings, with little or no Livow 
of detection from any one. But suppose some white man 
should detect the fraud, and report to Washington, it would 
be disregarded unless it went through the regular channels, 
that is the Agent and Superintendent, and these officers are 
not likely to impeach their own honesty. 

The works before us show that the only system in favor 
with the officers of the Indian department, of late years, is 
what is called the Reservation system. The system of gather- 
ing Indians into small reservations, under the special super- 
vision of Government officials, appointed to provide for them 
food and clothing at the public expense, till they should teach 
them, by cultivating the earth, to provide for themselves, was 
first inaugurated in California, where it has been most fully 
tried. For a time it was extremely popular with the Indian 
department, many of whom still commend it, with slight modi- 
fications, as the cheapest way of disposing of the wild Indians, 
whose hunting grounds have been so much encroached upon, 
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that they can get a living only by stealing or robbery. This 
is already the case with most of the wild Indians of New 
Mexico, Utah, Nevada and California, and will soon be the 
case with nearly all west of Minnesota, Kansas, and what is 
called the Indian Territory ; and on this account this subject 
is worthy of serious consideration. Leaving questions of 
humanity and justice out of view, these officers are correct in 
supposing it cheaper to feed, and in some sort clothe Indians, 
than to exterminate them by war, for like dogs they must be 
caught before they can be hung. These reservations, how- 
ever, soon proved more expensive than had been anticipated, 
and Godard Bailey, one of the clerks of the department, who, 
at that time enjoying the confidence of the government ina 
high degree, was dispatched to California to examine into and 
report the workings of the whole system. From his Report, 
which is ably written, and is published with the Report of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1858, we make a few 
extracts. 


‘* The Reservation system of California is based upon that adopted 
unier Spanish, and continued under Mexican rule. These governments 
made grants to the church, for establishing missions among the Indians. 
The church established mission stations at various points, many of which 
remain to this day, oases in a desert, to attest the patient industry with 
which the Indians executed the benevolent conceptions of the missiona- 
ries. These establishments were intended to be, and were in fact, self- 
sustaining ; the labor of the Indians sufficing, under the intelligent 
guidance of the whites, for the production of all that was required for 
their support. The Indians were in fact slaves, but slaves under a patri- 
archal rule. * * * The Indians labored cheerfully to raise the crops, and 
tend the flocks, from which they were comfortably subsisted ; and while 
the missions grew rich, the Indians themselves appear gradually to have 
acquired civilized habits, and to have been contented and happy. * * * 
It was measurably to re-establish this condition of things, that Mr. 
Beale devised the present system; but it must be admitted that the 
experiment has so far proved a lamentable failure. * * * 

‘* At present the reservations are simply government alms-houses, 
where an inconsiderable number of Indians are insufficiently fed, and 
scantily clothed, at an expense wholly disproportioned to the benefit 
conferred. There is nothing in the system, as now practiced, looking to 
the permansnt improvement of the Indian, or tending in any way to his 
moral, intellectual or social elevation. The only attempts at anything of 
the kind, which fell under my observation, seeming to be rather the 
result of individual effort than to spring from the system itself.’’ 

‘* Nome Lakee, the most prominent of all the reservations is eligibly 
located. I believe [ am within bounds in estimating the total disburse- 
ments since its establishment, at $125,000. 

‘* The crop was estimated at 10,000 bushels of wheat, 1,350 of barley, 
and 600 of rye, in all 11,950 bushels of grain. Iam inclined to think 
this estimate much too large. There is no other cultivation. There is a 
garden indeed, and a gardener at a salary of $750 per annum to cultivate 
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it; but there was nothing in it except a few sickly-looking melon and 
umpkin vines, some stunted fruit-trees, and a rank growth of weeds. 
he cost of this reservation, for the fiscal year 1858, was $49,500."’ 


He proceeds to show that this grain cost the government 
over $1,87 per bushel, in the salary and rations of the Agent 
and 16 other white employees, leaving out of the account the 
sum paid or given to the Indians, by whose labor chiefly the 
grain was naar the wear and tear of implements, the feed 
consumed by work cattle, and other items properly chargeable 
to this account, and then adds: 

‘** A calculation based on a measurement of the grain, and the actual 
expenditure, as shown by the vouchers, would probably double the cost, 
and materially diminish the number of Indians it would feed below 611, 
at which we have estimated it.’’ ‘‘ There is no gain in the way of civili- 
zation, to go to the credit side of the account, and therefore the clothing 
and provisions distributed are the absolute net result.’’ 


He shows that the state of things is no better on the other 
Reservations in California. Whoever will read carefully this 
report and other reports from that state, may see clearly, that 
if the system of cash and goods annuities to Indians has failed 
to improve their condition, the Reservation system, as prac- 
ticed in California and Oregon, and proposed for New Mexico 
and Utah, is far worse for the Indians, and not less costly to 
our Government, unless it should result.in their speedy exter- 
mination. We quote from the Report of Major Storms (in the 
same volume as above), as bearing on this point. 


‘* For the last nine years I have spent most of my time with the Cali- 
fornia Indians, first as a trader, and then as an interpreter in the employ 
of government officers. I have seen them in every variety of circum- 
stances, and have had abundant opportunity of studying their character. 
If they are allowed to be near the settlements they are very troublesome, 
and will soon be exterminated. Within the last eight years three-fourths 
of those in the mining districts have died.” 


Those in the mining districts of Califorina are the Indians 
for whose benefit this Reservation system was established, and 
they alone have fully experienced all the benefits conferred 
by it. 

Tet no one suppose from the above that these Indians are 
so lazy and stupid that they cannot be taught to earn a sub- 
sistence by labor. The works we have drawn from so freely 
furnish evidence to the contrary. Mr. Bailey writes as follows : 
“That Indian labor can be qreraneney used in agricultural 
and mechanical pursuits, cannot be doubted. Evidence of the 


fact is to be found, not only in the history of the old missions, 
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but in every-day operations on many a peers ranche in Cali- 
fornia.” Thomas J. Henley, Sup’t of Ind. Aff. in California, 
says: “The Indians upon the reservations cheerfully perform 
all the labor required of them, and many have become expert 
in every description of ee labor. The experiment, 
so far as learning them to labor, or their willingness to perform 
it, is entirely successful.” 

Vincent i Geiger, agent at Nome Lakee, writes: “There 
were in cultivation at this place, the past season, 1200 acres 
of land, mostly in wheat. The plowing, —s and harvest- 
ing, were performed almost entirely by the Indians, under 
white overseers. The skill manifested by the Indians, in the 
‘various branches of agricultural labor, is truly astonishing. 
In plowing there are many of the Indian boys as serviceable 
and capable as the average of white farm Iahineis, while in 
the hay-field, with the cradle, scythe and sickle, they will 
compare favorably with any other operatives.” 

Could words be more explicit as to the ability and willing- 
ness of a people to earn a subsistence for themselves? Yet 
at the time these reports were written these same Indians, 
under the management of the men who so write, cost our 
government not less than twenty dollars a head, in addition to 
all their earnings, and were half-starved and poorly clothed 
after all. M. Bailey says the great mass live exactly as their 
ancestors did. An occasional Flanket is doled out here, and a 

uart of beans there, to eke out the scanty subsistence nature 
urnishes them. 

It may seem strange that people so well disposed and able 
to work, so miserably fail to provide for themselves under the 

uidance of the agents of our Government, who can hardly 

e supposed less intelligent than the Spanish padres. But 
the key which unlocks the mystery is found in the quotations 
already made. Bailey tells us that before we seized Cali- 
fornia, the Indians were slaves under a patriarchal rule; 
‘Geiger that they now perform their labors under white over- 
seers. The patriarchs of our southern states feeling an in- 
terest in the preservation and increase of their slaves, because 
they are their property, have in miny instances become rich 
by the labor of their negroes. The overseers in the West. 
Indies, like our Indian agents in California, not being pa- 
triarchs, and having no personal interest in the slaves, thought 
it more profitable to drive and work them to death, and sup- 
ply their places by fresh importations from Africa every few 
years, than to use them so gently as to raise a fresh supply, 
and they brought their owners largely in debt. Under pa- 
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triarchal rule slaves are so contented and happy, that ¢ 
seldom attempt to run away except when they think there is 
a chance of escaping to a place where they will not be re- 
taken. So the California Indians remained with the Padres 
who so kindly provided for them, till they saw that the Span- 
ish forces which had been employed to retake and com 
them to return to their masters, were gone, and then they 
left. their patriarchal guardians, just as the negroes of the 
South are now doing. When the prospect of liberty is 
set before them, neither Red men or Black men are more 
grateful for patriarchal rule than are white men. Still we 
must admit that it is not quite as bad as West India op- 
pression, or that of the Indians of California on the res- 
ervations, under the officers appointed to watch over and 
provide for them. Agent Geiger speaks of the “ difficulty of 
recapturing those who escaped from the reservations, and 
complains that there is no law sufficiently stringent to punish 
such as harbor or employ them ;” and though it is nowhere 
so said, it seems probable that a considerable part of this 
army of employees, as Bailey calls them, costing the U. 8. at 
least $100,000 a year, was engaged with the assistance of the 
army of the U. g in hunting down the poor Indians, drivin 
them on to the reservations, and compelling them to wor 
like cattle, without shelter from the inclemency of the weath- 
er. Insufficiently fed, and scantily clothed, it is not strange 
that they often ran away, though their escape was like that 
of the fish from the frying-pan into the fire. 

A principal design in writing this paper has been to show 
the necessity of radical changes in our mfode of dealing with 
’ the Indians. We have, therefore, spoken freely of their suf- 
ferings, and made the dark points prominent. There is a bright 
side, which shows what we might expect if they were prop- 
erly dealt with, but we cannot introduce it here, as this essay 
is already too long. Justice, humanity, and regard to our 
honor, as a nation, require an immediate change of policy. 

We have already spoken of the necessity of extending our 
laws over them; of placing them in this respect on a par 
with people of other nations landing on our shores. This is 
necessary to their welfare, and would be highly conducive to 
our’s, a8 it would free us forever from Indian wars. The In- 
dians in the British Possessions north of us have never made 
war on the whites, though they have often suffered greatly ; 
= — only apparent reason is that they are subjected to 
the law. 


Once subjected to our laws, the necessity of forever shoving 
39 
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them back ceases. Outlaws are a pest in any commuuity, 
but the Indians of Canada are as law-abiding as other men, 
and their villages are still found near the principal cities. In 
our country, west of New York, in general as soon as they 
have begun to cultivate the earth so as to taste the advan- 
tages of civilized life, they have been driven to anew country, 
where they have been compelled to return to the hunter’s 
state, and under the pretext of removing them from the in- 
fluence of wicked white men, except as followed by mission- 
aries, they have been removed from the influence of all but 
the wicked, and constantly surrounded by them. We are 
happy to say that there is reason to hope for amendment in 
both these respects. The law passed at the last session but 
one of Congress for removing the Sioux from Minnesota says, 
“They shail be subject to the laws of the United States and 
of the State or Territory in which they shall be located.” 

This, like the measures of a few years previous for assign- 
ing lands in severalty to certain Indians, is a long step in the 
right direction. But further legislation is necessary, to make 
either beneficial to the Indians. It has been found that there 
is no law to protect the red man in the possession of the land 
assigned him in severalty, and so he is liable to be driven 
from it, as if it had not been so assigned. The Indians re- 
moved from Minnesota have been located on a reserve at 
least one hundred miles from the nearest justice of the peace or 
constable, and there is no provision for the appointment or 
support of a judicial or executive officer to reside among 
them. How can they, and others in like circumstances, be 
protected by the laws to which they are declared to be 
subject ? 

As they have been placed nearly midway between the settle- 
ments of Iowa and Minnesota on the east, and of Colorado and 
Idaho on the west, so that it is doubtful on which side the 
pressure will be pats ay, it may be hoped that there will 
not again be a call for their removal, till the Anglo-Saxon 
race determine to appropriate to their own use all the agri- 
cultural lands of our country. 

Hitherto the efforts of our government towards civilizin 
the Indians have had reference only to making them am 
turalists. As the vast majority of them are on the immediate 
borders of the great desert, which extends for several hun- 
dred miles eastward from the base of the Rocky Mountains, 
or are roving over this desert, or the arid plains of New 

- Mexico, Utah and California—regions not adapted to the pro- 
duction of grain, but affording much grass—the propriety of 
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furnishing some of these Indians with cattle, and sheep, and 
encouraging them to seek a subsistence by taking care of 
these, merits consideration. Of course they could not suc- 
ceed as herdsmen or shepherds without laws for the protec- 
tion of their property, and officers to whom they could appeal 
for protection. Let all who feel an interest in the welfare of 
these aborigines exert themselves to procure the enactment 
of such Jaws. As we call them the wards of our government, 
we owe them all those incentives to industry and economy, 
that security of person and property, which arise from just 
and equal laws faithfully administered. 

As a Christian people we owe them still more, even that 
blessed Gospel which our Lord and Saviour has commanded us 
to preach to every creature, which we are under special 
obligations to make known to them, because they are our 
nlighibds; and because they have suffered much from prox- 
imity to us. It is only y instructing them in Christianity 
that we can make them full remuneration for the loss of their 
hunting grounds, and evils suffered in consequence of our 
coming among them. By giving them the gospel we may 
more than compensate them for all. It is as much the wis- 
dom of God, and the power of God for their salvation as for 
that of others. The works before us show that most of those 
to whom it has been made known are advancing in civili- 
zation, notwithstanding the want of legal protection, about 
as fast as any people ever did. Let the blood-bought follow- 
ers of the Lamb determine speedily to carry this glorious 
light to all the benighted of our land. 





Arr. IV.—RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE OF COLLEGES. 
By Rev. Jonn Crowsta., Philadelphia. 


In selecting instruments for giving the written revelation 
of his will and for spreading it abroad through the world, 
God has assigned a prominent place to men who had enjoyed 
the highest culture of the times in which they lived. 

“ Moses was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians ;” 
that is, he was master of the best human culture which then 
existed upon the earth. The use which God made of him in 
giving his word and in advancing his kingdom who can . 
measure? The exodus, the forty years in the wilderness, the 
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character, worship and history of the Jews, are only the be- 
ginning of results which run into all times and all lands. 

Samuel, in his consecrated childhood ministered unto the 
Lord under the charge of Eli, the high-priest. Doubtless he 
received the best instruction which Eli could give him, and 
which was also the best that the land of Israel could supply: 
It was in connection with this training that God established 
him as a prophet in the sight of Israel. Towards the close 
of his life we find him ina company of prophets, among whom 
he stands as one appointed oyerthem. Their instruction had 
doubtless ‘been an important part of his life-work. 

The name of David is conspicuous among those associated 
with the word and kingdom of God. In his youth he was 
mighty in valor, accomplished in art, and eloquent in speech. 
These qualities sufficiently indicate his high culture. But who 
were his teachers? One of them we know was Samuel. 
Having anointed him to be king of Israel, it is not probable 
that the faithful and wise prophet would neglect any oppor- 
tunities he might have of qualifying him for his station. And 
we are expressly told that when David was fleeing from Saul 
he and Samuel dwelt together at Nioth. There he is shown 
to us standing among the prophets with the Spirit of God 
coming upon him and them, upon the messengers of Saul and 
even Saul himself. Thus was David’s preparation increased 
for becoming the prophetic Psalmist of the church of God, 
whose influence and power have been diffused more and more 
widely from age to age. 

In the days of Elijah and Elisha these schools of the proph- 
ets were still sustained in the places where Samuel had in- 
stituted them. Probably m them were trained a large pro- 
portion of the prophets whose writings have a place in the 
Old Testament. Jeremiah and Ezekiel were priests, and as 
sucly were partakers of the highest culture which then existed 
in the land. Daniel in his youth was carried captive to Baby- 
lon. Among many of royal birth, selected for soundness of 
body and superiority of mind, to beinstructed in the wisdom and 
language of the Ohaldeans, he and three companions were the 
most distinguished. God gave them knowledge and skill in 
all learning and wisdom, so that in all matters which the king 
required of them he found them ten times better than all the 
magiciansand astrologers that were in all the realm. Over them 
all Daniel rose to pre-eminence. In connection with God’s 
revelation and kingdom his place at the close of the Old Tes- 
. tament, history is similar to that which Moses held at its be- 
ginning. The rebuilding of the Temple ; the re-establishment 
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of the Jews in their own land, and their diffusion also into all 
civilized countries ; the erection among them of synagogues 
and their total abandonment of idolatry, are among the results 
secured at that period of their history. 

The centuries between the finishing of the Old Testament 
and the commencement of the New were especially remarka- 
ble for the diffusion of Greek culture, and Roman civilization, 
in company with Hebrew literature and religion. The Hebrew 
Scriptures, translated into the Greek language and read in 
synagogues throughout the Roman Empire, may illustrate this 
blending into one of the three principal cultures of the World. 

At this point, constituting mdeed “the fulness of time,” 
the Son of God came in the flesh. His history furnishes an- 
other instance of the blending of culture, to which reference 
has just been made. Assuming human nature ‘among the 
Jews, his life was passed under Roman power, and the re- 
records of it were made in the Greek Innguage. And upon 
the cross where he suffered for all mankind, the superscripton 
was written in Hebrew and Greek and Latin. 

The New Testament represents the use which God made 
of the Greek culture in giving his Word and in establishing 
his kingdom. All the writers thereof (it is probable) acquired 
their knowledge of the Greek language by natural means 
during their youth. But passing by the rest, we may take 
the apostle to the Gentiles as the most signal example of the 
use which God made of human culture in preparing the in- 
struments for spreading the gospel through the world. Born 
of Jewish parents, he was a native of a Greek city, and had, 
by birthright, the privileges of a Roman citizen. Thus the 
three civilizations met upon bis head, and he was trained both 
in the Grecian and the Hebrew schools. Having thus attained 
the highest culture, he became a chosen vessel unto Christ for 
the advancement of his cause. His influence in the world, by 
his character, preaching and writings, has been and will con- 
tinue to be, greater than that of all the other apostles com- 
bined. 

After the Apostlic age we find men distinguished for learn- 
ing, rendering signal services to the new religion. Justin 
Martyr, who bad studied in Grecian schools, and, after his 
conversion, wore the robes of a philosopher, defended Chris- 
tianity in argumentative treatises addressed to the Antonines, 
the most cultivated of the Emperors. The school of Alex- 
andria while maintaining the doctrines of the New Testament 

inst the attacks and perversions of the Pagan and Gnostic 
philosophies, supplied also ministers and teachers for the 
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region around and for distant lands. The seminary at Edessa 
sent forth missionaries through the East even to China. —_ 
ilas translated the Scriptures into the language of the Goths. 
Ireneus carried the Greek culture and Christianity into 
France. Under the instrumentality of Roman commerce and 
government the gospel was introduced into Britain. 

About the time the Romans retired from the island, Pa- 
tricius was born near Glasgow. He received a good educa- 
tion from his father who was an officer of the church. In 
his youth he was carried captive by pirates to the north of 
Ireland. There employed.as a shepherd he found solitude 
and meditation pleasant. His religious training recurred to 
his mind and he became an earnest Christian. Having es- 
caped to his native country he was captured a second time 
and carried to the south of France. Ransomed by Christian 
merchants he was seized with a strong desire to preach’ the 
gospel to the pagans of Ireland, among whom his youth had 
been passed. Accordingly, after qualifying himself for the 
work - study among the monks and ministers of France, he 


went to Ireland and preached to the people. The Druids 
pe ag him, but he prevailed over them. The converted 
c 


iefs gave him lands which he devoted to the establishment 
of monasteries as schools for the educationof teachers. From 
this beginning monasteries—which were at first places of 
hard labor in cultivating both the soil and the mind—-were 
spread over Ireland, Britain and the Hebrides. In this way 
Christianity was introduced among the Picts and Scots, and 
was extended in England. 

Ina similar manner many other early missions among the 
European nations were established. The monasteries of Ire- 
land being full, pious monks felt themselves impelled to ex- 
tend their labors into more distant regions. Columban set 
the ,example. Having been educated in the monastery of 
Bangor he devoted himself to the work of preaching the gos- 
pel to the Pagan nations. His abbot gave him twelve young 
men as his assistants. Finding large masses of untaught bar- 
barians even in France, he resolved to settle there, and sought 
a spot inthe wilderness, which he cultivated for the double pur- 
pose of obtaining subsistence and of furnishing an example of 
tilling the soil—the first condition of all social improvement. 
He awakened great interest among the people, and families of 
every rank committed the education of their sons to him. 

This example was followed by many others. Whole col- 
onies of monks, under the guidance of judicious men, emi- 
grated from the monasteries of Ireland to various places in 

continental Europe. 
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The ninth century was marked by three great movements 
that entered first into the intellectual advancement and finally 
into the Christian life of the world. 

1. The diffusion of mental culture among the Mohamme- 
dans. By this movement institutions of learning were spread 
abroad from Bagdad to Cordova, and the mental power of the 
—— was engrafted upon the conquering energy of the 
Arabs. x 

2. The efforts of Charlemagne to diffuse knowledge through- 
out his empire. 

3. The similar plans of Alfred in England. 

Then began to arise—generally from the monasteries as a 
foundation—the Universities of England, France, Germany 
and Italy. It was in the University of Oxford during the 
14th century, that John Wickliffe—professor of divinity and 
one of the most learned men of his time—preached against 
the usurpations of the Pope and hierarchy, the irregularities 
in practice and the superstitions in faith and worship. There 
also he translated the Bible and exhorted the people to study 
it for themselves. It was in the University of Prague—at 
the beginning of the next century—that John Huss appeared, 
a man of holy life, of pure doctrine, of profound learning and 
great eloquence. He preached truth, liberty and holiness 
with surpassing power until he was condemned and burned 
at the stake. 

At the beginning of the next century stood forth Martin 
Luther, from the instructions of an humble home, from the 
village school of Eisleben, from the more celebrated schools 
of Magdeburg and Eisenach, from the University of Erfurth 
where he outstripped his fellow-students and his teachers, 
where he began each day with prayer, and where he found 
the Latin Bible. He was made professor and Doctor of Theo- 
logy in the University of Wittemburg. Thence proceeded, 
“the Theses,” that were nailed to the door of the castle 
church. Thence proceeded the eloquent preaching, the 
rapid, impetuous, multiform writings which spread over Ger- 
many, and these were followed by the Scriptures translated 
into the language of the nation. ' 

A few years after the birth of Luther, Farel was born in 
the south of France. Brought up in all the superstitions of 
the church of Rome, he yet thirsted for an education. Hav- 
ing learned all that the schools at home could teach him, he 
went to the University of Paris. There Lefevre was teaching 
the Scriptures and preaching the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone. Farel caught the flame ; his superstitions van- 
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ished, his anguish of spirit was turned to peace, and he be- 
came an active agent in the work of reformation. 

A few years later a more celebrated name appears on the 
list of the same university. John Calvin, like Farel, was 
born in the midst of Romanist superstitions. Gifted with 
the noblest intellect, he spent his childhood in profound study. 
Afterwards repairing to the university of Paris he made great 
attainments in classical and theological learning. At first he 
sympathized with the persecutors of the Protestants, but soon 
embraced the truth with all the ardor of his nature, and was 

‘obliged to flee. At Geneva he met Farel and Beza, and be- 
came associated with them there. The results of his life of 
etudy and of work must be sought in the advancement of liberty 
and truth through Switzerland, France, Great Britain, the 
United States, and the world at large. 

Just here let us not forget the mighty influence of a disas- 
trous nature which sprang up in the founding of the order 
of Jesuits with its colleges and schools, by means of which 
the most gigantic efforts have been put forth to spread error 
by a perverted roca of youthful minds. 

During the centuries over which we have been glancing a new 
world has been discovered, New ENGLAND HAS BEEN SETTLED. 
They who planted the first colonies in New England were in 
larger proportion liberally educated men than was ever be- 
fore known in the history of nations. In less than twenty 
years after the landing at Plymouth, seventy-seven ministers 
who had been clergymen of the church of England, were esta- 
blished as pastors and teachers of the Puritan churches. Many 
of them had been second to none in Old England. Nearly the 
whole list was. composed of distinguished names. England had 
been sifted and the choicest of her ministers transplanied to the 
New World. 

But whence came their learning? Emmanuel College in 
the University of Cambridge, was the Puritan college. 
There a large number of the New England ministers were 
educated. Others of them were graduates of Oxford. — 

It has been asked, what do such learned men here in the 
wilderness among wild beasts and roving savages? We may 
answer, Just what they have always been doing since Moses 
was in the wilderness of Sinai. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts was founded by 
college-bred men, and before their feet had well laid hold of 
the pathless wilderness, they took order for founding an in- 
stitution like those in which they had themselves been train- 
ed. By them also schools were diffused throughout the 
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colony. In like manner Yale College with its circles of 
schools was founded. In like manner the College of New 
Jersey was established. In like manner colleges and schools 
have been multiplied through the land. They have been 
founded in the wilderness from Ohio to Oregon and California. 

During the eigtheenth century a revival of religion, wor- 
thy of being placed in the same rank with the first diffusion 
of the pe R and with the reformation in the sixteenth 
century, had its origin in the University of Oxford. There 
a company of young men were students, at whose head were 
John Wesley, and George Whitfield. 

Many of Whitfield’s sermons, which were afterwards preach- 
ed from land to land, were prepared at Oxford. Wherever 
the English language was spoken, this seraphic preacher 
flung his words like fire-brands among all classes. States- 
men, philosophers and Christian ministers; the poor, the 
illiterate, the brutal, bowed to his power. His influence 
was great in kindling afresh the fire among evangelical and 
cultivated men who were already in organized denominations. 

Wesley not only preached and labored himself with un- 
tiring ardor during a long life, but he also organized his 
associates and converts, and sent them forth into an activity 
as earnest as his own. - 

The results of his work who can measure? Who can es- 
timate the power of the Methodists in England, in this coun- 
try, and the beathen world? Besides all this, his influence 
was great in the church of England. Never separating from 
it himself, be also infused his spirit into many who always 
continued in its communion. in that Wilberforce, for ex- 
ample, accomplished was vitally connected as to its origin 
with the Methodists. 

In the Foreign Missionary work, which distinguishes the 

resent age, God has assignad gg vee place to men of 
Pgh attainments in learning. In England, Carey was the 
originator of the movement. While employed at his trade 
he thought much of the heathen nations. He began to study, 
acquired several languages, and devoted much time to geog- 
raphy and history. Then he became a school-master and at 
length a minister. Having proposed the missionary work to 
the ministers with whom he was associated, he united with 
them in the formation of a society for prosecuting it, and was 
sent as one of a company of missionaries to India. Other 
societies in England and in other parts of Europe soon fol- 
lowed. In -this country the missionary enterprise began 
amiilst the prayers and studies of young men in Williams’ 
college. 
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From these small beginnings the work has increased in an 
almost immeasurable degree. Thousands of men of high 
culture have devoted their lives to it; the Scriptures have 
been translated into hundreds of languages; schools of all 
grades have been widely diffused, and the ultimate prevalence 
of Christianity among the principal nations of the earth has 
been made sure. 

In the settlement of the vast regions of our country which 
are familiarly but vaguely termed, “The West,” colleges have 
been among the first things aimed at and toiled for by en- 
lightened and Christian men. They have had their origin 
generally in the agency of Home Missionaries, and have been 
established under the strong conviction that they constituted 
an indispensable part of the system of means necessary for 
the evangelization of the land. From the beginning they 
depended in a great degree upon the benefactions of in- 
dividuals and of churches at the east. As they increased in 
number their calls for assistance were often in conflict with 
each other, and on that account perplexing and wearying to 
those upon whom they were made. At length, in 1837, com- 
mercial disaster swept over the land. The west suffered in 
common with the south and east; and the recently founded 
colleges, amidst many other more dazzling but less important 
enterprises, were threatened with instant ruin. 

Then, after many anxious days and sleepless nights spent 
in devising plans of relief, and in abandoning them as im- 
practicable after they were formed, after much paayer and 
consultation among the officers and friends of the imperilled 
institutions, a Society was organized for their deliverance. 
By the blessing of God upon the zealous efforts of the found- 
ers of this Society, and upon the liberal benefactions of the 
friends among many of the eastern churches, the five institu- 
tions at first aided have been saved and made efficient work- 
ers in the cause of education, and in the advancement of 
Christ’s kingdom. These five are Western Reserve, Illinois, 
Marietta, and Wabash Colleges, and Lane Theological Sem- 
inary. 

While the Society was engaged in succoring them, other 
institutions, upon which similar difficulties had fallen, were 
taken under its care. Others also have been organized at 
different periods and have been in like manner assisted, after 
careful inquiry into their character, location and prospects 
of usefulness. The principal of these are the following: 
Knox college in Illinois, Beloit in Wisconsin, Wittenberg in 
Ohio, lowa college, Pacific university and college of Cali- 
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fornia. These all give promise of great and permanent 
usefulness. 

It is impossible in an article of a general nature on so large 
a theme, to give a just view of the good secured through the 
agency of this Society. We can only indicate briefly the 
chief divisions of its work. 

1. The direct results secured by the permanent establish- 
ment of the institutions aided. As we have already remarked, 
the older of these have been delivered from the destruction 
which actually hung over them, the younger have been in a 
great degree exempted from similar perils, and all have been 
advanced to independence and comparative strength. The 
attempt which we have made in this article to trace through 
successive centuries the ever-widening influence of similar 
institutions—all of them small in their beginnings—enables 
us to forecast the future career of these Western colleges as 
they will increase in power, to bless this land and other lands 
from year to year and from age to age. 

2. The College Society has rendered great service to the 
cause of sacred learning, by the careful restraint it has im- 
posed on. the ill-judged enterprises submitted to its scrutiny, 
which have, after impartial investigation, been refused assist- 
ance and endorsement. The evil thus prevented by reject- 
ing the undeserving is a fit compliment to the good secured 
by upholding the judicious and the wise. 

3. The work of the Society, attracting into its sphere by 
an irresistible affinity the most gifted and influential minds, 
is securing its highest results by the education of the edu- 
cators themselves, and through them, of all classes down to 
the most ignorant and the youngest. Formed to advocate 
western colleges and asking money only for them, it has 
pleaded the cause of all colleges, as none had ever pleaded 
for them before. Taking its position on the heights of Chris- 
tian learning, it has reared its tower of observation there, 
commanding the whole view. The sagacious, unremitting 
and consecrated labors of its Secretary and of his colaborers, 
the deliberations of its Directors, its twenty Annual Reports, 
together with the sermons and adresses delivered by many 
of the wisest and best among its friends, have concentrated 
a light upon the subject of Christian education, which shines 
with equal lustre from no other source. This light is also 
diffused abroad by the publication of its documents, already 
forming three large volumes. They have been commended 
in this Review and in other journals as of inestimable value ; 
forming a literature in itself worth all the money expended by 
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the Society; combining broad, philosophical views, with wise 
suggestions, pertinent facts, and eloquent appeals upon the 
true nature, methods and aims of collegiate education under 
Christian auspices, im a republican country; worthy of a 
place in all public libraries ; deserving universal notice by 
the periodical press, and imposing upon other educated men 
the duty of communicating them to the uneducated masses 
of the land. 

In the States more recently admitted into the Union, and 
in the Territories soon to be settled, colleges must be or- 
ganized, and will need assistance during their infancy and 
youth. In the southern states also, upon the return of peace, 
society must undergo many and great modifications, and 
among the wants to be supplied, not the least urgent will be 
that of colleges, where better principles of philosophy, mor- 
ality and religion will be taught than those whicks having 
their roots in human slavery, have. borne the bitter fruit of 
rebellion and civil war. 

The Western College Society, of whose work we have just 
been speaking, was organized and has hitherto been main- 
tained chiefly by Congregationalists and New School Pres- 
byterians. These denominations will doubtless do their full 
proportion of the work of establishing colleges in whatever 
portions of our land they are now needed, or may hereafter be. 

But there is room for the question whether they can con- 
tinue to do the work efficiently by coéperating together in 
this Society. When the Society was formed these denomina- 
tions were harmoniously connected together in the formation 
of churches and the prosecution of home and foreign missions. 
Then there was no room for debate concerning the propriety 
and advantage of their being united also in establishing and 
aiding colleges in the new portions of our land. The results 
of the Society’s work sufficiently attest the wisdom of the 
harmonious action by which it has been distinguished. But 
during the period of its existence there has been a gradual 
loosening of the bands which hold the two denominations to- 
gether. Churches are now mach less frequently constituted 
of members of both denominations. Many members who 
had passed by letter from one to the other are coming back 
again to churches of their own. In the work of Home 
Missions, by a gradual process, a complete separation has 
been effected. As to Foreign Missions, many persons think 
that a similar separation is only a question of time. 

Since such a change of feeling and policy has taken place 
in regard to these departments of evangelical effort, can co- 
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operation in the work of founding and sustaining colleges be 
still continued? The time, we think, has fully come, for the 
settlement of this question. Certain it is that these denomi- 
nations have not engaged in the work we are contemplating, 
with the full measure of energy and zeal which its importance 
demands. Nor is the growth of interest all that it ought to be. 
This is doubtless to be attributed in part to the nature of the 
work, which appeals to the judgment of the few, much more 
effectively than it can lay hold of the impulses of the many. 
But is it not also owing in part to a deficiency of hearty co- 
operation among those who are nominally united in carryin 
on the work? Must, mer the attempt at united effort 
now given up, and each ination vw prosecute the 
work in its own way, within its own bounds : 

The mere fact that in other departments of Christian enter- 
prise, united effort has been in a great measure abandoned, 
does not furnish conclusive evidence that it ought to be aban- 
doned also in the work of founding and aiding colleges. A 
church must have a definite organization at the beginning of 
its course. Therefore, as soon as one is thought of denomi- 
national differences are brought into view, and denominational 
zeal is stimulated. Where some of those who are to constitute 
it are Presbyterians, and some Congregationalists, if there be 
no zeal on either side, the organizalion may be effected on 
either plan; or a blending of both may be adopted without 
injury, and even without a very perceptible difference in the 
working of the church. But if there be zeal on one side or on 
both, two churches must be formed, unless indeed it be found 
impossible to have any church at all. 

here there is an existing church of one of the denomina- 
tion, and members of the other find it convenient to unite 
themselves to it, if there be no donominational zeal, the 
church may continue harmonious and efficient. But if zeal be 
awakened, the two portions of the church may not find their 
highest welfare promoted by being together. Even if there 
be no strife or debate, the efficiency of the church may be 
diminished rather than increased. If all were Presbyterians 
in a Presbyterian church, or all Congregationalists in a Con- 
gregationalist church, they would naturally do some things in 
a certain way, and would therefore act promptly, and with 
the strength of the whole church. But as part are of one 
denomination, and part of the other, they are naturally dis- 
posed to do these things in different ways. pron eA they 
act with hesitation and division, or may even hold back from 
doing at all what they cannot do in their own way. They 
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may pursue this course with determination, or without being 
conscious of it; or through fear of being sectarian, they may 
cease to be efficient ; or sincerely, wishing to co-operate to- 
gether, they may fail because Pox do not know how to do it: 

In prosecuting the work of Home Missions, similar difficul- 
ties are felt, and on a larger scale. Even in Foreign Missions 
the same elements of difference exist with respect to church 
government. On heathen ground they appear small, because 
they are surrounded with contrarities so numerous, vast and 
fundamental. On the other hand the reasons for harmonious 
action are strong and imperative. Cordial co-operatiou may 
therefore continue to appear desirable and necessary in 
heathen lands, long after it has ceased to be wished for at 
home. Yet the differences exist, and they may hereafter be 
thought more important even in foreign lands than they are 
now, especially if they are magnified and acted upon inordi- 
nately at home. We must therefore consider it possible that 
the time may come when our branch of the church and 
Congregationalists will separately prosecute their Foreign 
Missionary work. r 

But need the time ever come when they cannot wisely, and 
with mutual advantage, co-operate in founding and sustaining 


colleges? This question may be answered in the negative for 
the following reasons : 

1. There is no difference between the denominations which 
would affect a college. The course of study to be pursued ; 
the best method of maintaining ey. oy and the objects to 


be secured by it; the character of the religious influence to 
be exerted, and the means by which it can be rendered most 
effective—upon these vital points Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians are agreed. If competent men from each of 
the denominations separately, and from both of them com- 
bined, were chosen to draw out schemes for the constitution 
and government of a college, all three would be substantially 
alike. The existing colleges established by the different 
denominations are alike. There is no important difference 
between Yale and Amherst on the one hand, and between 
Princeton and Hamilton on the other. In administering 
the affairs of a college, and in prosecuting efforts to elevate 
its character and increase its Sek nay denominational differ- 
ences have no necessary or proper place. There is no more 
reason why the two denominations should not co-operate in 
the establishment of colleges, than there is why individuals of 
the denominations should not be associated in conducting a 
school or in prosecuting any other intellectual work. _ 
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2. In order that this co-operation may continue, it is not 
necessary that both denominations should be represented in 
the management of each particular institution, aided by the 
Society. In general it is expedient that they should be. But 
it may happen that an institution is started by men connected 
with one of the denominations alone. In such a case all that 
the Society insists upon is, that there shall be no organic 
control outside the Board of Trustees exercised by that denom- 
ination, and that members of the other shall not be excluded 
from the Board, either by statute or by policy. And this is 
not an unreasonable condition. It cannot injure the college. 
On the contrary, it will be of advantage to it. Because, for 
any persons to have control over the Trustees, must prove 
injurious. If the Trustees are men of right character, none 
can manage the affairs of the institution as well as they. If 
they are not of the right character, their action will not be 
improved by external control. Nor would it promote the true 
prosperity of a college, to shut out a Presbyterian or a Con- 
gregationalist from tage ss in the management of it, 
simply on account of his denominational preference. To do 


so would be evidence of a narrowness of mind which could 
not fail to affect unfavorably the action of the college, and to 


diminish its efficiency.. A narrow mind will be narrow in all 
its views and all its policy ; and wherever else it may safely 
be tolerated, surely it cannot be in the administration of a 
college. 

To exclude a man of high qualifications in other respects, 
from a share in the management of a college, merely because 
of his connection with one or other of these denominations 
would be injurious to the institution, because it would deprive 
it of his counsel and aid. To restrict the choice of Trustees 
to members of one denomination would diminish the number 
of men from whom the selection may be made, and consequently 
would in many places diminish the amount of qualification in 
the Board. When those associated in the management of a 
college are all of one or other denomination, there is more 
opportunity and greater temptation to sink down uncon- 
sciously into denominational views and aims. In proportion 
as they do so, they unavoidably injure the quality of the 
institution they are appointed to guide. But where men of 
both denominations are associated together, as trustees or as 
officers of a college, expediency and courtesy combine to keep . 
them lifted up above the region of denominational differences 
and interests. And in proportion as a college is sustained, high 
and secure above that region, will its excellence, in all the 


appropriate functions of a college, be increased. 
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Not only may the two denominations continue to co-operate 
efficiently in establishing colleges; but even their own parti- 
cular interests, as well as the advancement of Christ’s king- 
dom imperatively require them to doso. In the new and 
unsettled portions of our country many new colleges will be 
necessary. Will each of the denominations, if acting sepa- 
rately, be able to do all that its own greatest advancement 
and al efficiency for Christ call for at its hands? Cer- 
tainly not. Each may make the attempt, and thus multiply 
the number of feeble, struggling colleges, none of which will 
be able to do well the highest and largest work required of 
it- Butif they co-operate harminously, half the number of 
institutions may be made efficient and secure. Both denomi- 
nations may then obtain from them all the advantages they 
require. 

Again, if they act separately there will seldom be concert 
concerning the location of the colleges ; sometimes there will 
be conflict. In some regions colleges may be multiplied so 
as to be a mutual hindrance ;,in others there may be no col- 
leges at all. 

or these reasons it would seem desirable and imperative 
that the co-operation of Congregationalists in the work of 
founding and sustaining colleges in the new portions of our 
country should be continued and carried on much more efli- 
ciently than it has hitherto been. 

But in order to secure this result some modification in the 
management of the existing society should be made. The 
officers should be equalized by additions chosen from the de- 
nomination having the smaller number. With this equality 
we should also hope for a like change in the relative amounts 
of contributions received—as about three dollars out of four 
of the resources of the society hitherto, have come from con- 
gregationalists. A co-ordinate executive officer should also be 
chosen from the New School Presbyterians and associated 
with the present Corresponding Secretary. By their re- 
spective labors each denomination might be reached. The 
cause should have a place assigned to it in all the churches of 
both denominations, and the work should be prosecuted with 
a zeal that has hitherto been manifested in its behalf only by 
a small number of churches, and by individuals here and there. 

Bur IF A CORDIAL GENERAL CO-ORPORATION CANNOT BE AT- 
TAINED, THEN AS THE NEXT BEST THING LET THE DENOMINATIONS 
ACT SEPARATELY IN THIS WORK AS THEY NOW DO IN HOME MISs- 
sons. While zealous and earnest co-operation would, we 
verily believe, secure to both denominations better colleges 
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at a less cost than each can make for itself, if acting alone ; it 
will yet be far better that each should act separately with 
zeal, and on a scale proportioned to the importance of the cause, 
than that the present society sheuld continue to be charged 
with the whole work without being furnished with means suf- 
ficient to prosecute it. Its income has always been small in 
comparison with the magnitude of the interests committed to 
it. But it is a pleasing fact, that instead of any symptoms of 
decline, the current year bids fair to prove the most prosper- 
ous in its history. 

With little change in its organization it might become the 
agent of all the Congregational churches, and would thus 
awaken new zeal among them in the work of planting and sus- 
taining colleges west of the Mississippi. 

The General Assembly should also take up the work as a 
denomination. This it has not yet done. Some of our min- 
isters, and many members of our churches have indeed been 
the firm friends and efficient helpers of the College Society 
from its organization tothe present time. The General As- 
sembly has approved its objects and results, and has repeat- 
edly commended it to the patronage of our churches. But 
many reasons have hitherto hindered, in our branch of the 
church, any organized general prosecution of the work of 
planting and sustaining colleges. The fund for aiding the 
erection of church edifices has been secured, and is sendin 
forth its beneficent influence. The Home Missionary wer 
has been organized and is carried on with an energy and liber- 
ality that increase from year to year. Foreign Missions are 
sustained with steady though insufficient zeal. The Publication 
cause is advancing towards a co-ordinate position among the 
great enterprises of the church. The plans for the Education 
of young men for the Ministry, have been wisely systema- 
tized and are awakening the whole church to zealous and 
persevering effort. Our Theological Seminaries are unsur- 

assed in excellence by any similar institutions in the land. 

he training of children and youth in Sabbath-schools —al- 
ways as diligently prosecuted among us as among other de- 
nominations—is now regarded with increased affection and 
solicitude by our ministers and churches. And the last General 
Assembly has wisely assigned to the Sabbath-school work a 
separate place among its organized plans for promoting the 
extension of the church, the salvation of souls, and the triumph 
of Christ’s kingdom. 

When we review, even thus hastily, all that the General 
Assembly has had to do, we understand how it has happened 

40 
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that systematic action in the work of establishing colleges 
has not yet been inaugurated. Still less would there be any 
justice in reproaching the Assembly or the church with neg- 
lect of their duty and disregard of their interest. Yet we 
do not the less deplore the fact that this indispensable work 
still remains to be prosecuted before our system can be re- 
garded as complete. 

In our past history as a denomination we have suffered 
much from a deficiency of collegiate institutions. In the 
younger states we should now feel the want of them more 
deeply than we do, if it had not been for the work of the 
Collewe Society during the twenty years of its existence. 

Of the institutions strenghtened by its aid and influence, 
some are wholly or mainly under our auspices, while in all of 
them, with a single exception, outside of German institutions, 
Presbyterians to a greater or less extent are represented both 
in their Boards of trust and in their Faculties. The Society 
came into being at a very dark period in the history of our 
denomination, and it is but justice that we shoul recognize 
the fact that we have no prominent institution, collegiate or 
theological, now in operation between the eastern limits of Ohio 
and the Pacific ocean, which has not received its aid. And in 
those new portions of our country, whose very names are only 
beginning to force themselves on our attention, as well asin 
those other regions, where names long familiar are acquiring 
increased significance amidst the roar of artillery and the 
shock of battle, the next generation will mourn bitterly the 
want of colleges, unless we and other branches of Christ's 
church, now begin to prosecute diligently the work of estab- 
ishing them. 





Art. V.—ECCLESIASTICAL ORGANIZATIONS AND FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
By Jacos Van Vecuten, D. D., Albany, N. Y. 


Tue direct and sole object of Foreign Missions is to plant 
the gospel in unchristian countries ; to convert the people and 
train them for heaven. It is not to build up this or that par- 
ticular denomination, but Christ’s kingdom. It is an interest 
which precedes all denominational distinctions, and will con- 
tinue alter they shall have ceased forever. Other benefits, it 
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is true, may be expected ; but they are incidental and conse- 
quent, not primary and leading. This was one great end 
which our Divine Saviour contemplated when he commanded 
his disciples to “preach the gOspel to every creature ;” and 
with this, when accomplished, he is satisfied. Additional 
requisitions are of less moment. Every form of external organi- 
zation must be viewed as means to this end, and not itself an 
end. It is not the temple which we are commanded to build, 
but only a temporary scaffolding for carrying on the work. 
When it shall have served its purpose in erecting the great 
edifice, it will be taken down a laid aside as of no further 
use. These are doubtless the views of the Great Architect, 
and should be ours. 

In determining what organization is best calculated to favor 
the great end of missions, it may be well to divest ourselves 
of a few early associations and habits, and to view things in 
the light of scripture and a new experience. While truth 
is unchangeable, there are means for carrying it into effect, 
which must vary with d@rcumstances. The cultivation of 
virgin soil requires implements and appliances never used in 
fields which have been long occupied. When old farmers 
move into a new country, they have even to unlearn some 
things of their former practice. Missionary ground is in a 
very different condition from that in which Christianity has 
long prevailed, and yielded its regular increase. The ordinary 
services of a settled ministry in a Christian country, for instance, 
are very different from those of laborers in the foreign field ; 
and the whole business of educating native candidates for 

ublic stations in that field must take a peculiar direction. 
Witnesses on the spot are generally the best judges of what 
is needed, and thus best qualified to devise suitable measures. 
Peremptory instructions from a distance sometimes embarrass 
and hinder. With less extraneous interference, the missionary 
would have a simpler task before him. The soldier in the 
field can better see what is to be done—when and how to 
strike—than the Secretary m his office. If he must wait for 
orders from home, he may lose his best opportunities, and not 
always strike in the best manner. 

Whatever form ecclesiastical arrangements may take in 
heathen lands, it is most desirable that the principle of union, 
of one Christain communion, should be carefully preserved. 
Those non-essential things which separate us at Shean, should 
not be carried with us abroad. At least all who are agreed 
in doctrines, observances and age should cordially unite 
and co-operate for the salvation of those lost beings to whom 
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they are sent. It would be a source of strength and encour- 
agement to themselves, and a powerful recommendation to 
others. The deep love which Christians feel for the house- 
hold of faith, is always one of the most attractive aspects in 
which they can appear to an unbelieving world. To this 
likewise are attached some of the most encouraging promises 
in the divine record. And who could ever doubt the wisdom 
which united the Huguenots and the Hollanders in our Ameri- 
can valleys? 

If Boards of direction could see things with their own 
eyes, and always keep steadily in view the one great and 
paramount end of evangelical missions, ~ would probably 
save themselves from some unnecessary solicitudes, and per- 
haps prevent some serious errors. Denominational interests, 
if not duly swbordinated, may become €xceedingly exacting 
in their Moon and may remain unsatisfied without the 


tribute of supreme homage. The zealous sectarian is not 
always a good Christain. Men sometimes say that they will 
do nothing for the cause of missions except under the man- 
agement of their own church, and in accordance with their own 
peculiar views. Christ’s will is not sufficient without some- 
thing added ; some conditions of their own. Such feelings 


obtaining the ascendency in a Board, dictate its policy and 
control its measures. Then it would be remarkable if a policy 
sufficiently comprehensive should be adopted. Sectional 
organization, made a condition for the exercise of benevolence, 
would hardly expand sufficiently for the wants of a perishing 
world. Made an end instead of means, it would be apt to 
divert its resources from the Master’s use. What then would 
its members have to answer when called to account for their 
stewardship? How much better it would be to concentrate 
their energies upon the temple, than upon the scaffolding! 
Churches under such influence cannot be expected to do very 
much for Christ and his kingdom. The essential element of 
an abiding and growing benevolence is wanting. Such persons 
* need to learn more perfectly how to pray, in spirit sek eth, 
the first two petitions of the Lord’s Prayer. They can have 
no deep sympathy with missionaries in their very difficult and 
self-denying work. If any church narrows its efforts and 
desires to its own limits, it will never command the admiration 
always given to the generous and unselfish. Thus it will soon 
dwindle both at home and abroad. Character rises and ex- 
pands with the grandeur of objects pursued. Littleness has 
no attractive force upon any of the things which surround it. 
Mankind have no admiration or love for a society or a policy 
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that is narrow and mean. If you wish your church to grow, 
ou must teach its members to be generous, noble, large- 
hearted, like Christ himself. With opposite qualities, you 
will gradually sink, and at last expire. “There is that giveth 
and yet increaseth ; there is that withholdeth more than is 
meet, and it tendeth to poverty.” “Great thoughts,” says 
one, “spring only from a large heart.” 

It will hardly be maintained by any one that Christ’s com- 
mission cannot be executed except through the forms of any 
one single denomination. Ifssuch were the case, there would 
be an excuse for confining our contributions and labors to that 
one. But no such limitation is determined by him whose 
grace flows more extensively. “In every nation, he that 
feareth God and worketh righteousress is accepted with him.” 
Wherever Christ is willing to appear, we should not be un- 
willing or reluctant to accompany him. 

One of the first mistakes into which our denominational 
Boards are apt to slide is a kind of persuasion that the ter- 
ritory which they invade by their agents, the missionaries, 
becomes their own, or at least that its inhabitants, when con- 
verted and baptized, become members, constituent parts of 
the ecclesiastical society to which the missionaries belong ; 
and that they are to be treated and governed like those at 
home. When they speak of “their people abroad,” the lan- 
guage would be more readily understood if it proceed from 
the lips of Xavier, who had received certain large grants 
from his great visible head of the church ; but from the lips 
of Protestants it is somewhat difficult of interpretation. How 
do a heathen people, whether converted or not, become a part 
of a Christian denomination, whether in Europe or America? 
We read of heathen nations granted to Messiah ; but this is 
a very different thing from being granted to any one par- 
ticular and exclusive section or organized society of Chris- 
tians. They are, when converted, it is true, solemnly initiated 
by baptism into that great society, the visible church of 
Christ ; but that they can be, without the distinctive marks of 
any modern denomination. For this, an additional consent of 
the subjects seems necessary. Consent to become a Christian 
and to be baptized is one thing ; to become a member of this 
or that ecclesiastical body, ion be governed by its peculiar 
rules, is another. Even in Christian lands, persons baptized 
are never claimed as, of course, members of the same dis- 
tinctive church with the officiating ministers. Church regis- 
ters tell a very different story, and no such thing is heard of 
out of the Romish pale. Congregational ministers baptize 
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persons into Presbyterian communities without claiming them 
as their own ; and the same thing is done by Presbyterian 
ministers in Congregational denominations. 

If then converts in heathen countries have a reason and a 
choice of their own to be exercised in the matter, how can 
the missionaries alone be responsible for the form of organi- 
zation which shall be adopted ? How can they with propriety 
be directed by peremptory orders, as they sometimes have 
been, and severely censured for failing in the requisition? 
Surely converts from heathenism are to be treated Tike other 
rational beings. 

Besides, have not the missionaries a judgment and a con- 
science of their own to exercise respecting policies and 
measures which vitally effect the great essiiegpeibted end 
of their toil? Are they passive instruments which have no 
responsibility above human laws? What are Synods and 
Boards themselves but fellow-servants under the same master? 
No worthy missionary can throw off his responsibility to our 
supreme Head. Protestants are not bound by oath, like 
Jesuits, to believe and act as their earthly superiors command, 
without presuming to examine whether they are authorized 
by God’s Word. Every man has personal responsibilities, 
which no other man or body of men can assume for him. No 
man is at liberty, under any circumstances, to prefer his own 
church organization to Christ’s kingdom, to promote the for- 
mer at the expense of the latter, or to violate Christ’s law of 
union for man’s law of division. In this, no earthly power 
can stand between the transgressor and his Judge. Mission- 
aries, however much they may be assisted by their fellow- 
servants at home, or however responsible they may be to 
them for doctrines and morals, cannot by them be freed from 
their higher responsibilities to God. 

This epee applies with mere force to their co-opera- 
tion with such Christian brethren of sister churches as they 
meet on foreign shores. Denominational considerations can 
by no means be allowed to forbid such measures as the Master 
appoints, and are found by experience to be very intimately 
connected with the anln8 4 prosecution of the work of 
saving souls. If no organization of converts is to be made 
except in ecclesiastical connection with denominations at 
home, it is as much as to say that Christians of various names 
shall not unite in such organization ; in other words, that our 
ecclesiastical divisions shall be kept up in heathen countries, 
Who can wonder that conscientious missionaries, who have 
been accustomed to consult God’s Word as their supreme law, 
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should revolt at such an idea? Must they be compelled to 
carry to the poor heathen such separations as afflict us at 
home? Must they, in their very difficult labors, forego 
such benefits as they can derive from the communion of 
saints, for the mere shibboleth of a party? Must they be 
forced into a quarrel about the kind of materials or colors to 
be used in their scaffoldings? Can any Board of Directors be 
justified in requiring it? Whatever apology there may be 
for keeping up partition-walls, where they have long existed, 
there can be none for introducing them into places where they 
are not known; and where we may hope, that, with the prog- 
ress of Christianity, there will be “one fold and one shepherd.” 
Much less can there be any excuse for tearing apart an eccle- 
siastical body which both Providence and grace have united 
in scriptural and spiritual bonds. 

But it may be said, that old and experienced churches must 
take a maternal supervision over those infant churches which 
their charities have brought into being. Supervision over 
infant churches on the other side of the globe otherwise than 
by missionaries! A woman might as well undertake the hourly 
task of nursing a child that is ten thousand miles away. The 
attribute of ubiquity would be necessary for this. Our short 
arms are not equal to such an office. It is only through mis- 
sionaries that we can reach them at all ; and facilities for this, 
do not require the extension of any existing denomination be- 
yond its natural and proper boundaries. 

Similar remarks might be made respecting jurisdiction. It 
is asked, if native churches in foreign lands are independent 
of those in Christendom, who is to correct their errors? Sup- 
pose an inconvenience of this kind; but is it greater than 

rimitive Christians must often have experienced ? Moreover, 
is it greater than must be experienced by all other churches 
“bearing no responsibility to any body on the face of the 
earth?” “Is there any guarantee, human or divine, that” 
our supreme judicatories “ will not commit errors? and if they 
do, who is to correct them?” Is there ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence on one continent, which is denied to another? May 
not Christian churches in India and China, as well as those in 
Britain and America, without human interventions, look di- 
rectly to the great Head of all churches, and place themselves 
under his government and care, as our fathers did at the Ref- 
ormation? They are shut up to the necessity of this; and 
we have reason to rejoice at it, if it frees them of those little 
jealousies and bickerings which obtain among us at home. 
There is a geographical impossibility in the way of meeting 
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with ecclesiastical assemblies in Christian lands, and sharing 
in their deliberations. Distance, expense, language, pecular 
customs, present insuperable barriers. 

Nor are these difficulties to be regretted, if those new 
churches feel constrained to look the more earnestly to their 
invisible Guardian and King. His presence will not be de- 
nied to those who, feeling their dependence on him, seek his 
guidance and support. “I have graven thee upon the palms 
of my hands ; thy walls are contifiually before me,” is a better 
pledge than any ecclesiastical body can give. Our greatest 
error is that of relying too much upon the seen, and not 
enough upon the unseen ; too much upon organizations, and 
not enough upon God’s Spirit. The best organization is no 
security against aberration. The national church of Holland, 
with all the excellent guards which the Synod of Dort could 
devise, has not been preserved from the grossest rationalism. 
This very year their Consistories close the doors of their 
churches against the tercentenary celebration of Calvin’s name. 
In the English and Scottish establishments, evangelical truth 
has fared no better. There is no safety anywhere except in 
a better guardianship than earth affords. Let us not tempt 
any new churches to run into old mistakes. If from infancy 
they learn to lean upon an invisible arm, they will certainly 
run better than if they make flesh their arm.’ If they do not 
learn to throw themselves upon God, they learn nothing to 
perpees ; and with his support, everything is safe. In such 
ellowship, they may “grow wiser than their teachers are.” 
Communities are sometimes injured by excess of legislation 
and care ; as children become rickety and weak by being de- 
nied the use of their own limbs. 

‘Again, we may be told, that if we furnish the requisite 
funds for missionary operations, we have a right to regulate 
the churches in which they eventuate. It is complained of 
as a hardship, that home churches should contribute money 
for aiding those in heathen lands, without ecclesiastically con- 
trolling them. This, of course, brings up the old and long- 
vexed question of patronage. The money-power of England 
controls her establishment. The argument is, that as the 
government supports the clergy, in all their clerical functions, 
they must be subject to doctrines, rites, polity and discipline 
which are determined by act of Parliament. In Scotland, too, 
pecuniary endowments give authority to interfere with spirit- 
ual interests. Dr. Chalmers and the Free Church, were for 
separating the two, and on this ground went out of the estab- 
lishment. The Seceders of every class, on the other hand, 
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united on the voluntary principle, and discarded all connection 
with every form of patronage. In this country our institu- 
tions are supported by voluntary systems ; but none maintain 
that the money-power must control spiritual matters. Contri- 
butions are received from the would, but only the church under 
God, in either its congregational or representative capacity, 
decide questions of religion. If it were otherwise, we could 
hardly expect help from the same source with Peter and John 
“ at the beautiful gate of the temple.” What could be more 
disastrous for religion than for the church to be governed by 
wealth! For the same reason missionary operations must. 
derive their governing power from a higher source. So 
far as relates to missions, Synods and Boards are but trustees 
to collect and manage funds for a specific purpose. Their 
powers are limited to that purpose. They have no proprie- 
torship in the funds, and their employment of them is confined 
to one business. The contributors themselves, strictly speak- 
ing, hold no more than is entrusted to them for the Master’s 
use. “The silver and the gold are his #’ and when we give 
for his cause, it is but “of his own” that we do so. Certainly 
no pious contributor intends that his agents shall arrogate 
spiritual power on the ground of managing the funds. Con- 
tributors and all are but fellow-servants under the same Master 
- with the missionaries, and should feel thankful for the privi- 
lege of aiding them in a work to which they consecrate more 
than their money—their lives. The missionary must not be 
viewed in the light of a day-laborer who is hired to do a job 
at a stipulated price. He should rather be viewed in the 
light of an honored servant of Christ, who loves, obeys, and 
trusts his divine Master. All the aid which he receives from 
men, should be viewed as so much given by fellow-servants to 
that same Master. The most liberal contributions are yet 
infinitely less than we owe. Happy both the missionary and 
his supporters, who feel, that neither themselves nor their 
possessions are their own—that all are held in trust—and 
that it is for their own benefit to be admitted:to a share in the 
work of honoring their Lord! Thankful for the sympathy, 
the prayers, the counsel, and the material aid of their friends, 
the missionaries must yet, like Jonah, preach to the heathen 
the preaching which God commands. No Synod or Board 
can grant them dispensations. And if they are not to be 
trusted with necessary details, they ought not to be sent out 
at all. We do not send soldiers to the army of our country, 
and then tell them, that, instead of obeying their captain, they 
must wait for orders from home. No; we say to them, Obey 
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your commander on the spot. So those soldiers of the cross, 
whom we send to the foreign field, we charge to follow that 
“Leader and Commander of the people” who encourages 
them with his, “Lo, lam with you always.” More faith in a 
present and ever-accompanying Saviour would secure to us 
greater results. Nor does this‘higher responsibility interfere 
with a proper subordination to their church courts. 

In dealing with his first convert, the missionary must, of ne- 
cessity, proceed somewhat as Philip did with the Ethiopean 
Eunuch, independently of church officers and rules. As converts 
multiply, there is opportunity for holding consultation with 
them, and gaining information from them, and obtaining their 
consent to desirable measures. Christian society is graduall 
organized ; officers chosen and ordained ; rules established. 
Ecclesiastical assemblies, of various grades, follow as they are 
needed or called for. In all such things the King of Zion gives 
guidance by his word and Spirit. Under general directions in 
scripture, specific functions and duties are indicated by rising 
wants. The leadings of Providence are often a better directory 
than human codes ; and these leadings can generally be best dis- 
cerned in the places of their development. Was it not in some 
such way that the early Christians proceeded, when, in various 
regions, they founded those evangelical communities which 
have come down to us, and under whose influence we live? Is 
not their example worthy of our imitation? And are not the 
institutions, which spring up under such auspices, as legitimate 
as any other? Are not churches thus formed really parts of 
Christ’s kingdom on earth? Are not their ordinances as valid 
and their teachings as precious? Is any new power added to 
divine truth when uttered by what are called ecclesiastical 
superiors? Is not the “ treasure always in earthen vessels,” 
that its divine excellence may be the better illustrated ? 
Has ordination by a Metropolitan or a Pope. in a Lambeth or 
a Vatican palace, more of Christ in it, than that by a plain 
missionary? Are not the latter, and the native pastor whom, 
with Christ’s approbation, he ordains, as really overseers, bish- 
ops, under-shepherds, as those who have been set apart by 
sacerdotal manipulation, amidst all the pomp and parade of 
proud cathedrals? Have not their holy utterance and holy func- 
tions as much authority from God’s word and Spirit, as those of 
hierarchal dignitaries? Are not their ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions as genuine as those of older churches? Certainly, no Pro- 
testant church can claim a higher origin, or a weightier sanction. 
Surely, it is not becoming in Protestants to flout or sneer at 
the organizations which missionaries make of heathen con- 
verts, or to ignore them as unsightly hybrid non-descripts. 
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At least the monarchical principle of church government is 
notlikelyto result from procedures like those referred to above. 
The temptations of wealth and grandeur and worldly ambition, 
introduced by Constantine, led gradually to those monstrous 
corruptions of Christianity, which overspread the earth, and 
have been perpetuated down to the times in which we live. 
Ministerial purity, and the characteristic humility of Christ’s 
genuine disciples, are more likely to adorn the communities 
organized by faithful missionaries under the eye of our one 
Great Superior. . 

Not less important is the principle of direct dependence 
upon a present Saviour, of unfettered access to his “lively 
oarcles,” and of a full reliance upon his promised Spirit. This 
is far better for the maintenance of both truth and holiness, 
than manifold mediations of church forms, or denominational 
restrictions. Unshackled endeavors to see things as their 
adorable Master sees them, will lead converts to associate 
and co-operate freely with all of every name, who bear that 
Master’s image and love his ways. They will not be checked 
in their Christian fellowship and efficiency by the dread of 
violating the mandates of some august potentate or assembly 
on earth. The communion of saints will not be interrupted 
by artificial bars of human invention, and God’s blessing will 
descend as-he is honored by their brotherly love and united 
labor. Strength will be gained as their halons is pleased. 
The world will admire the love which they behold. Their 
prejudices will insensibly melt away, their pride will yield, 
their hearts will be won, they will taste as well as see “ how 
good and pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 
The church at home, whether in Europe or America, which 
does not rejoice in such progress of the true Christian spirit 
among the heathen may rather withhold its hand from touch- 
ing the ark of foreign missions. It has no genuine and deep 
sympathy in the work. Its directions and orders have more 
the lordly airs of earth’s cold official dignity, than of that 
heaven-descended charity which “seeketh not her own, and 
rejoiceth in the truth.” 

Our conclusion is, that whatever organization may be adopt- 
ed by native churches on heathen ground, it must not interfere 
with true Christian union and fellowship on a broad scale ; 
and that, therefore, it should be free from those complications 
which ecclesiastical divisions have created in modern Chris- 
tendom. Most desirable is it that our religion should present 
to the heathen a united and not divided front. The only 
issue should be that between truth and error; purity and 
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sin; that which saves and that which destroys. Thus the 
full force of Christianity would be felt, its resources encono- 
mized, and its blessings secured. It would move forward in 
its own strength without the hindrance of extraneous burdens. 
Special promises have been given to a united state of God’s 
did, That will be its state in heaven, and should be here. 
As far as possible let all Christians unite. With a view to 
this, we must be more forbearing with each other, and lay 
lighter stress upon non-essential peculiarities. Let us keep 
our denominational édistinctions at home, and not send them 
abroad. That cannot be a correct organization which ne- 
cessitates the division of Christians, especially in heathen 
lands, No system which disturbs Christian unity there, or 
prevents whe as might be formed, can be right, or long pros- 
pre Missionaries certainly can not, by any human authority, 
e excused for introducing divisions where they do not exist, 
or for perpetuating them where they might be terminated. 
It is like exciting mutiny in the ranks of an army. Christian 
union is a paramount law, and cannot be violated without 
guilt. If it be the duty of one missionary to inculcate his 
eculiarities upon converts, it is equally the duty of another. 
hus the converts cannot be brought together under one or- 
anization. Christianized localities abroad must be marred 
y the same things which are so inconsistant and hurtful at 
home. To be instrumental in promoting such things, is too 
much to be demanded from men who are truly conscientious. 
They might almostas well be required to separate such Hu- 
guenots, and Covenanters, and Puritans, and Hollanders, as 
have become united on this side of the Atlantic ! 





Art. VI.—DIFFICULTIES OF REVELATION. 
By Hexry Dartine, D.D., Albany, N. Y. 


CarisTIANITy has successfully waged the conflict with Athe- 
ism. The world, and human life, evidence to all the existerive, 
and exemplify the moral government of an infinite and holy 
God. Theism is now the general faith of Christendom. The 
religious skepticism of our day opposes, not the simple bein 
of God, but the scheme of redemption which the Bible unfolds. 

And here too, its ground is hardly at all exegetical. There 
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is, among candid minds, with regard to the essentials of Chris- 
tianity, little serious diversity of sentiment as to what the 
Scriptures teach. 

Modern skepticism takes its rise in low views of inspira- 
tion; and perhaps above all in a supposed antagonism be- 
tween the teachings of revelation and reason. 

But what now if this difficulty to faith in the doctrines of 
revelation can be shown equally to lie against those of a simple 
Theism ? What if the same mysteries which confront the . 
Christian thinker in his attempts to apprehend revelation meet 
the study of nature in his efforts to understand the universe ; 
and if those hard things which stagger men’s faith in the 
Bible do but repeat themselves in the whole of God’s natural 
and moral administration? While the argument would not 
prove Christianity to be true ; would it not prove that the 
ground upon which the mere Theist stands is untenable ? 
Would it not demand that he should forsake his midway posi- 
tion; bid him either advance or recede; and constrain his 
election between Atheism and Christianity? The reasons 
that have already determined him to a partial unbelief, now 
seen to be of equal force against his residuary faith, must he 
not immediately abandon it and give himself up to universal 
skepticism ? or perceiving that in both they are insufficient 
must it not eventuate in his reception of the whole truth ? 
Consistency in rejecting requires a Theist when brought to 
such a point to be an Atheist ; or consistency in receiving de- 
mands that he should be a Christian. 

With this view of the peculiar character of modern religious 
skepticism, and of the special province that the analogical 
argument to which we have referred has in its refutation, 
we propose to show that the diffiulties in revealed religion are 

aralleled by those in nature. Our space will confine us to a 
limited discussion of the subject. 

The first thing that seriously troubles a candid mind in the 
examination of the Bible, is its remarkable reticence. It does 
not contain all that we hoped and desired. Profoundly silent 
on many subjects upon which we bad supposed it would have 
spoken, its voice, when it is heard, is oftentimes indistinct and 
unsatisfying. Even of the great facts and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, the disclosure of inspiration is nearly in every instance 
incomplete. The Bible is never exhausted in its revelation 
of any truth. After all that it says there still remains a thou- 
sand unanswered inquiries. 

And this is the more remarkable when we remember how 
voluminious the Scriptures are, and how large a portion of them 
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is devoted to the history and biography of nations and men 
long since passed away. Why, in the place of all this, is the 
inquiry, does not the inspired canon contain a clearer and fuller 
revelation of spiritual truth? With an extended history, for 
example, of the earthly Canaan and its inhabitants, with many 
details of its geography, and with a long catalogue of its pro- 
phets and seers ; we marvel that of that country which is the 
glorious anti-type of this, heaven, the statements of inspira- 
tion are so meager? 

But what if it had been otherwise? What if the Bible had 
satisfied our desires, and if on those points where it now dis- 
appoints, either by its partial teachings or profound silence, 
a had been revealed that we had hoped for? Asaguidetoa 
holy life and a happy immortality, would we have been at all ad- 
vantaged ? Is it any real concernment to us to have a deeper 
insight to any spiritual truth than that which is furnished 
by the Scriptures? Would not every further vision have been 
the simple gratification of a curiosity—unavoidable perhaps in 
its exercise, but profitless in its satisfaction? A light-house at 
the entrance of a harbor that throws out upon the dark wa- 
ters its beams so brightly as to enable every vessel, however 
terrific the storm, not only to see the channel, but through it 
to gain in safety the port, what if it reveals nothing more, but 
leaves the darkness of midnight to brood over the whole 
land? Is not that all that every mariner needs, and, strictly 
speaking, is not all beyond superfluous? When a man finds 
himself struggling in a stream, it obviously does nothing to 
facilitate his escape, to know how he came there ; nor yet to 
be able with a perfectly clear vision to behold those “ sweet 
fields” that may lie beyond the swelling flood. It is precisel 
so in the great matter of our personal salvation from sin. tt 
can certainly be of little or no practical utility for a man to know 
how he came to be a sinner, why God permitted moral evil to 
come into our world, nor yet again to behold with undimmed 
vision that eternal weight of glory which is reserved for the 
penitent. 

In a word all truth or all about any truth, that is regulative, 
that is designed to control the conduct and life, that tells us 
what we ought to do, and explains the way of doing it, is 
clearly revealed in the Bible. Its reticence is wholly limited 
to that which is speculative. Utility is the measure of reve- 
lation. This defines and limits its utterance. 

But is not the same thing true of the teachings of mental 
and physical science? The revelations of nature, are they 
not confined within the same comparatively narrow bounda- 
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ries? Does God ordinarily allow us to know anything more 
of the great facts of his natural government than is necessary 
rightly to direct our conduct ; and with regard to many of them 
may not the most ignorant “i a thousand questions that 
the wisest cannot answer ? hen Gods peaks to men in his 
Word, they marvel that he should keep anything from their 
knowledge. They require that then, his revelations of truth 
shall he so full as not to leave one inquiry unanswered. But 
why, when in all his works, God has never thus revealed a 
single truth. 

To illustrate this remark, we may take any of the great facts 
of nature with which we are most familiar ; the germination, 
for example, of seed. And what has nature here taught us? 
The necessity of a proper preparation of the soil, the scatter- 
ing upon it of the seed, and its exposure to sunlight and 
rain—all practical facts, facts which must be known to govern 
the husbandman’s conduct—regulative facts ; and with these 
all our knowledge on this subject absolutely ends. No man 
can tell how that buried seed grows; nor advance one step 
toward the explanation of that intricate process which finally 
educes from it the mature grain. 

And the same limitation belongs to all the revelations of 
Nature. We know that electricity has power, and rapidity of 
movement, for these, when applied by art, may propel ma- 
chinery and transmit intelligence ; but what that subtle es- 
sence 1s, or what may be its origin, we know nothing. The 
magnitude of the heavenly bodies and their respective dis- 
tances from each other, astronomy can easily compute ; for it 
is by this knowledge that ships direct their ceurse across the 
seas ; but the question whether those orbs are inhabited as 
our own is by races of animals and plants, no telescopic vision 
has yet been able toanswer. The geologist can tell us of the 

recise order of all the rocks that rib our globe, and can make 
for us an accurate chart of them all, for by this its deposits of 

recious metals are disclosed, and men are taught where to look 
or its buried masses of fuel ; but how those rocks came in 
such order to he placed, and by what influences they have 
been so upheaved or depressed, he can, at least, form but a 
shrewd hypothesis.—That the force of this reasoning may in 
some measure be met by the assertion that it is human inge- 
nuity which has made practical all scientific discovery we con- 
cede. But be this as it may, who can deny but that utility be- 
longs to the very nature of these discoveries ; that they all con- 
tain in themselves the element of practicability, whereas beyond 
them there lies a vast region into which science never enters, 
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but into which, should she ever be permitted to enter and make 
discoveries, they would all, of very necessity, be speculative 
and practically useless. 

The reticence of the Bible is then, we contend, the reti- 
cence of nature. The sacred Scriptures never show us all 
the sides of any truth ; nor is this ever accomplished by the 
profoundest research of earthly science. Some portions of 
every subject that revelation touches, it leaves in the shadow 
of the deepest midnight ; and the same is true of all those 
themes in God’s natural government of the world that the in- 
tellect of man investigates. And as in the former, utility de- 
fines and in the main limits the revelation, so is it in the latter. 

But it is not the reticence of the Bible alone that troubles 
us. Surprised at what it does not tell-us, we are quite as often 
surprised at what it does clearly reveal. Thus, some things 
of which it speaks, some great facts, that it plainly discloses, 
seem too good to be true. They are examples of a divine 
benevolence that absolutely overwhelm us. This is true of the 
whole plan of human redemption. “For God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish but have everlasting life.” 
Whose faith staggers not at such a revelation! “God mani- 
fest in the flesh ;” the heart of Jehovah beating in the human 
bosom ; and the pulses of infinite affection coursing through 
a human frame; divinity enshrined in humanity, partaking 
of all its experiences, passing with it through the successive 
periods of infancy, childhood and manhood, with it tempted, 
weary, hungry, suffering, dying, and all that a race like ours, 
in no way essential to his ineffable blessedness and perfect 
glory might be delivered from the ruins of a woeful apostacy, 
can any finite intellect conceive of suchlove? “It is high as 
heaven, what canst thou do ; deeper than hell what canst thou 
know. The measure thereof is larger than the earth and 
broader than the sea.” No human analogies approaching it, 
none can help us to understand it. It stands alone and unap- 
proached. Human affection finds its achme in the supposi- 
tion that a “ man will die for his friend ;” but God commendeth 
his love towards us, in the fact, that “ while we were yet sin- 
ners Christ died for us.” This is the mystery of godliness. 
Even Pauline diction reels under its greatness, and with no 
attempt to explain the “unspeakable gift,” the apostle at 
once bursts out in the language of adoring wonder, “ Oh the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God. 
How unsearchable are his judgments and his ways past find- 
ing out.” 
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But while thus we stand before the cross, overwhelmed with 
the wonderful love that God there manifests for our race, and 
seem almost afraid to believe that such “good tidings of great 
joy,” can be true; there is a fact standing over against this 
in the revelation of the Bible—its terrible correlative, that 
seems too fearful to be true: “The wicked shall be turned 
into hell, and all the nations that forget God.” “And many 
of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some 
to everlasting life and some to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt.” “Depart from me ye cursed into everlasting fire, pre- 
pared for the Devil and his angels.” How amazing! That 
sin deserves punishment, and that that should be reserved till 
probation ended, the soul has entered’ upon its conditions of 
award, is all easy enough to understand. But endless pun- 
ishment, hopeless misery, an experience of the divine wrath 
for ever, no possible termination of the sorrow in all the 
illimitable ages of futurity, can any man compass that truth, 
or explain its consistency with the divine goodness? Not thus, 
we think, would we act toward one who might have injured 
us, even should the power be in our hands. In time, our 
righteous indignation appeased, we would open the prison 
doors, and bid the criminal go forth again a freeman. Why, 
is it not so with God? We know not. We cannot even be- 
gin to answer the inquiry. This only do we know—he will 
not. For no truth stands upon a firmer and broader scrip- 
tural basis that the dietall pustehinneh of the finally im- 
penitent. According to the Bible, God’s wrath is as infinite 
as his love. 

But turning now from these twin truths which so stagger 
our faith in the written revelation of God, to that which he 
makes to us in his natural government, do we not see man 
things strikingly analogous to these? Does not God, in his 
ordinary dealings with men sgmetimes exhibit a beneficence 
that is incomprehensible, super-human, that we cannot by our 
finite reason understand ; and yet again a seeming severity 
which is of the same mysterious character ? 

When David in one of the Psalms, says: “I have seen the 
wicked in great power, and spreading himself like a green 
bay-tree,” he orily mentions a fact that has repeated itself to 
the observation of all. The men who in this life have had 
the greatest measure of prosperity, who have shared the most 
liberally in the world’s wealth and power, whose homes have 
been the most palatial, and whom we have been wont to see 
charioted in slvaiiiny are oftentimes those whose liyes have 
been the most ungodly and yom Jehovah in his moral 

1 
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government of our race frequently displays a forbearance and 
clemency towards his enemies that is entirely above anything 
that we ever see in any earthly government, instead of hurl- 
ing at once, as we would suppose, the thunderbolts of his 
righteous anger against those who profane his name, violate 
his law, trample beneath their feet the blood of his Son, and 
even imperiously deny his very existence. God frequently 
bestows upon these very individuals the richest earthly bless- 
ings. “Their houses are safe from fear, neither is the rod of 
God upon them. They send forth their little ones like a flock 
and their children dance. They are not in trouble like other 
men. Their eyes stand out with fatness, and they have more 
than heart could wish.” How incomprehensible to us are 
such facts! How marvellous such ee sina and love! In- 
deed it is superhuman, and though in magnitude, it cannot, it 
is true, be compared with that which is exhibited for us in 
the atonement of Christ, yet in reality it is with that infinitely 
above our comprehension. No finite intellect can fully un- 
derstand either. 

And so on the other hand is it with those examples of seem- 
ing severity on the part of God, that are constantly meeting 
us in his providential government. Should disease obey our 
command, would it, in any instance be experienced for a whole 
life-time 2? Would we not, in time, relieve the sufferer, open 
the eye-balls of the blind, unstop the ears of the deaf, unloose 
the tongue of the dumb, and give back the flush of health to 
the pale cheek of the invalid? And the fact that God does 
not do this, is not that a problem beyond our capacity for 
solution? We know indeed that time bears no proportion 
to eternity, and we are not forgetful of the “ peaceable fruits 
of righteousness,” that are oftentimes the result of earthly 
affliction; but when we see that the whole probation of some 
of the most saintly spirits of earth is one of continuous, ex- 
cruciating, and almost unmitigated pain, the fact, is as truly 
in conflict with, all our ideas of the divine goodness, as the 
eternal punishment hereafter of those who have here refused 
to be penitent and believing. 

Moreover, we see this strange duality of the divine char- 
acter, that so troubles us in the Seriptures, even in that 
revelation that God has made of himself in physical nature. 
The face of creation does not wear the evidence of the divine 
goodness only. Wrath is there invariably mingled with 
mercy. “ Fragrant flowers and fertilizing dews; balmy breez- 
es, and green fields ; the mute but expressive witnesses,” as 
Ruskin calls them, of God’s wonderful and exuberant love ; 
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have their counterpart in poisonous weeds and desolating 
floods, fierce tornadoes at trackless deserts; the equally 
eloquent witnesses of the divine anger. Indeed, birth and 
death, light and darkness, blessing and cursing, Gerazim and 
Ebal stand ever in this world over against each other. 

But the Bible reader meets with other and even greater 
difficulties than any we have yet mentioned. A part of the 
revelation seems to conflict with our natural sense of justice. 
Thus, when our first parents were created in the image of 
God, that is holy, and placed in the garden of Eden, they 
were commanded, upon the pain of death, not to eat of the 
fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. But 
yielding to Satanic temptation this command was violated, 
and the penalty of the broken law incurred. The act, how- 
ever, was a single and an individual one. It was Adam and 
Eve alone who ate of the fruit of that tree. Yet from it, 
results most direful are alleged by inspiration to have come 
upon the whole human race. “ Wherefore as by one man sin 


entered into the world and death by sin, and so death passed 
upon all men for that all have sinned.” Here, the fact that 
the entire human family is subjected to the penal consequences 


of sin,on the ground of Adam’s disobedience, is plainly taught. 
Upon the question whether of that sin they are guilty, or 
held liable to punishment, in any proper sense of that term 
there is a room in the Scriptures, as there has always 
been in the schools, for an honest difference of opinion ; but 
that they do assert to all an imputation of its terrible con- 
sequences no one can deny. 

But is there no seeming injustice in this? Is it right that 

‘a single act, performed in the very infancy of our race, and 
by qa single pair, should thus, in its results, striking onward 
from age to age, reach down to the last season of recorded 
time? In reply it may indeed be said, and justly too, that by 
this arrangement no real injury is ever inflicted upon a single 
member of the human family ; for surely every man can now 
through faith in Christ, be more hopeful of securing for him- 
self salvation, than if personally exposed to the same trial of 
obedience as were our first parents. But after all, this does 
not meet the difficulty. Nor can it be met. It is one of those 
“ secret things that belong to the Lord our God.” 

But this difficulty in Revelation, do we not find it substan- 
tially repeated in the constitution and order of Nature? Does 
any man in his physical, intellectual, and moral character ; or 
in his external relations to society stand alone? In all these 
respects is not his destiny joined to an antecedent life? Our 
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ancestors near and remote, are they not ever looking out of 
our eyes, speaking in our voice, dwelling as potent influences 
in our soul, and making for us in the world a name either of 
infamy or glory? And so, in turn, shall not we stand in our 
station, and whisper in the ear of some remote descendant ? 

Many centuries have passed since Ishmael was gathered to 
his fathers, but in the Arab of to-day, the spirit of that son 
of Abraham still lives. “A wild man, with his hand against 
every man and every man’s hand against him,” so have been 
the millions of his descendants. You may take one of these 
sons of the desert, and constrain him, in your parlor, to go 
through the forms of civilized life, but let him hear the neigh- 
ing of a war-horse, and his wild eye and excited air will soon 
betray his origin. The character of his father Ishmael has 
come over upon him. It has perpetuated itself in him. It 
has determined his character. It has been and is like a virus 
in his blood. 

The same principle is illustrated in the surviving remnants 
of the aborigines of this country. Their fathers accustomed 
to all the freedom of savage life, to have no fixed habitations, 
but to roam at will, and not to labor for their food but to de- 

end for their support upon the results of the chase, you can 
aes persuade them not to retain for themselves the same 
social condition. They inherit instincts averse to civilization. 
They are made by their fathers nomadic and wild. And 
though Christian philanthrophy may seek to eradicate these 
inborn tastes, and in some instances may be successful ; yet as 
a race so true is the Indian to those influences which have 
come down upon him from a long line of ancestors, that he will | 
rather retreat before the march of civilization, even though it - 
drive him far toward the setting sun, than remain and dwell 
beneath its shadow. 

The same law applies to the family. Physical constitution 
is hereditary. Beauty and deformity ; strength and weak- 
ness ; health and disease run in the blood. Members of the 
same family are recognized by their family likeness, and a 
marked dissimilarity occasions surprise. The sons of Anak 
are giants, and the children of lepers never wholly escape 
that appaling malady. 

Peculiar mental tastes and aptitudes are prone to pass from 
one generation to another ; children sing when their parents 
do. The son of a painter is almost always able himself, with 
some skill, to use the pencil. Some families have been 
mathematicians, others poets, and others divines, through 
several generations, Ifa parent has an active, warm and im- 
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pulsive temperament, it is not often that the child is dull, cold 
and cautious. 

Moral qualities are frequently, as clearly as physical and: 
mental, found to follow this law of descent. A father who 
has yielded himself to the dominion of passion is very likely 
to transmit the foulness of his own soul to his offspring. The 
evil appetites in which he indulged flow into them by a law 
as truly organic as when the sap of a tree flows into a limb. 
If a drunkard, or a libertine, the tendency is to make them 
the same. His wickedness propagates itself in the character 
and condition of those who come after him for many genera- 
tions. 

Nor must we here fail to mention as another certain conse- 
quence that every child of a bad man has to bear the odium 
of his father’s guilt. A dark suspicion rests upon the public 
mind with regard to him. There is felt to be in him a hered- 
itary tendency to sin. The wicked act of his parent shuts 
our door upon him. Men look upon him angrily, and with 
aversion ; and society always requires from him a longer pro- 
bation for character than any one else. And then there is to 
this truth its counterpart, equally instructive in the analogy 
it suggests. Men are often highly honored in this world 


simply because of their distinguished ancestry. They take 
their greatness from inheritance. 


“ Like stars seen in the ocean, that were never there, 
But for their bright originals in heaven.” 


But these results do not take place with undeviating cer- 
tainty ; that the child of a drunkard or a libertive is not 
always himself intemperate and licentious, is indeed true ; for 
other influences sometimes intervene to prevent the natural 
and regular operation of this great law of organic unity in the 
family. But what if this process should never be thus inter- 
rupted? What if nature in all cases was permitted to take 
her course unchecked? Have we not great reason to believe 
that as every descendant of sinful Adam is a sinner, so every 
child of an ungodly father would himself be godless and pro- 
fane ? 

Whatever difficulties then there may be in the imputation 
of Adam’s sin upon his posterity, similar difficulties we affirm 
exist in the constitution and course of Nature. All society is 
organic. “A pure, separate, individual man living wholly 
within and from himself is a mere fiction. No such person 
ever existed, or ever can. Intellectual and moral character, 
like our physical nature, is, to a great extent, only the free 
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development of exercises and influences wrought in man, or 
extended over him when other wills had him within their 
* sphere.”* 

Many of the doctrines of the Bible are to us incomprehen- 
sible. Indeed, they do not at all address themselves to our 
reason but wholly to our faith. The evidence of their truth- 
fulness, conclusive, satisfying though it be, is still nothing 
more than the naked assertion of inspiration. Some of these 
doctrines are, in themselves, incomprehensible ; others are so 
only in the relations that they sustain to each other. To the 
first class belongs, for example, the doctrine of the trinity, 
the alleged fact that the one God exists in three persons ; to 
the second, the fact of God’s immutability when taken in con- 
nection with his promise to answer prayer ; or the divine 
sovereignty in its relations tohuman freedom. And on any or 
all of these points absolutely everything that we know is their 
sublime reality. God is one, and yet he has a trinal person- 
ality. There is with him no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning, yet has he never said to the seed of Jacob, Seek ye 
my face in vain. His sovereignty is absolute. “ He worketh 
all things after the counsel of his own will.” Yet man is free. 
He knows it, and the Bible everywhere assumes it. “ On 
either side stand these solid buttresses of truth, but of that 
arch, that springing away upon and above them, makes them 
one beautiful and harmonious whole—the keystone is above 
the clouds.” 

But is it only when thus we walk through the fields of 
God’s written word that truths, incomprehensible, mysterious 
and seemingly conflicting, meet us? Is it in the province of 
theology alone that we are called to the exercise of a simple 
faith? Every man knows that the reverse is true. Our little 
island of knowledge is always embosomed in a sea of mystery, 
and our light is on every side fringed with darkness. We 
are in this world in every department of inquiry : 

“ As infants crying in the night, 


As infants crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.” 


The incomprehensible, the unknown, the mysterious, the 
material creation around us, and the whole world of human 
life within us, are full of such truths. The wisest and weight- 
iest philosephical aphorism,” says Dr. Chalmers, “ that ever 
was framed may be found in those words of Dr. Thomas Brown: 





* Christian Nurture, pp. 20, 22. 
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Either nothing is mysterious, or everything is mysterious.”* 
There is mystery in the laws of the universe. How are the 
worlds held to their centres? Whence their motion? How 
comes to pass theirimmutable regularity? There is mystery 
in the construction of the most familiar object innature. We 
do not understand a blade of grass, the leaf of a flower, or 
the unseen millions that dwell upon it. <A grain of sand, a 
ray of light, a breath of air, mocks our intelligence, and defies 
our wisdom. Man is a mystery in the marvellous formation 
of his body, and still more in the union of that body with a 
living soul. Like God trinal in his personality, possessed of 
body, spirit, life, we know the fact, but cannot advance one 
step in its explanation. Life isa mystery. We cannot tell 
how the very lowest form of it is begotten, nor can the most 
subtle analysis disclose to us anything of its essence. Death 
isa mystery. Oh what a dark and impenetrable veil conceals 
that passage from our senses! It is just as impervious to our 
vision now, as when God, six thousand years ago, first drew 
it aside that the disembodied spirit of Abel might pass be- 
yond it to glory. 

“ You all recollect,” says a recent writer, “the mathemati- 
cal demonstration of the continual convergence of two lines 
which, though infinitely extended and always approaching 
each other, will yet in all that infinite extent never meet, and 
your mind sees no defect in the proof. Every link of the 
chain looks firm as steel. Butthink of it! Your converging 
lines were at first but a single inch from one another, and as 
they are extended, are perpetually approaching each other to 
an infinity. What have you then but an infinite inch? an 
inch which you shorten for ever and ever, and yet never en- 
tirely exhaust? Is there a single essential truth in Christian- 
ity, he adds, so difficult for the human mind to perceive with 
clearness as this ?”’+ 

Humboldt, in his Cosmos, tells us that the number of tele- 
scopic stars in the milkyway, uninterrupted by any nebula, is 
estimated at eighteen millions, that is two million times as 
many as are visible to the naked eye in the whole heavens: 
and again that one cubic inch of the polishing slote of Bilin 
contains 40,000 millions of the silictous shells of Galioncliaet. 
Can any finite inteilect conceive on the one hand of such vast- 
ness, or on the other of such littleness? A stone that you 
could easily poise upon your finger’s end, the grave of a num- 








* Chalmer’s Posthumous Works, Vol. IX. p. 119. 
+ Speucer’s Sermons, Vol, LL. pp. 66, 67. 
t Humboldt’s Cosmos p. 150. 
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ber of animalcules forty times greater than the whole multi- 
tude of men now living upon our entire globe ! 

But in addition to these general analogies between the in- 
comprehensible in Nature and Revelation, it would not be 
difficult, taking up one by one the mysterious doctrines of 
God’s Word, to show that each for itself is paralleled in nature. 
Indeed, “ no difficulty,” says Sir William Hamilton, “ emerges 
in theology which had not previously emerged in philosophy.” 
This is certainly true of the trinity, confessedly the most incom- 
prehensible of all the utterances of inspiration. Nature has 
many forms, forces, and processes which are strangely trinal. 
Unity in Plurality, the point of special mystery in this doe- 
trine appears oftentimes both in the material and mental 
world. Thus, among the few elements or simple substances 
which make up the globe we inhabit, some have the singular 
property of appearing under several separate and utterly 
diverse forms. One in their essence, they still. manifest 
themselves—if we may so speak—in several distinct person- 
alities. Carbon is one of these Allotropic elements, and the 
forms of its manifestations are three. The charcoal, with 
which we kindle our fires, the graphite or black-lead used in 
art, and the diamond that adorns the brow of beauty, so ut- 
terly diverse both in appearance and use, are still in reality 
one and the same substance. They are all carbon ; and should 
you take, as every chemist knows, precisely the same quantity 
of each, and burn it in oxygen gas, the result in each case 
would be precisely the same. Thus while this simple element, 
carbon, may in one sense, be said to be one, in another, it may 
truthfully be said to be three.* The same is true of man. 
We cannot better define ourselves than by the assertion of 
a trinity. To say that we are body, soul, spirit, is the most 
complete statement that we can give of our being. Nor is this 
all. The simple act of self-consciousness in its last analysis, 
is found to be a trinal act. The human soul, one and indivisi- 
ble, is still contemplated by us under the three-fold division 
of the intellect, the sensiblities and the will. 

Some of the doctrines of the Bible seem to represent God 
as partial in the bestowment of spiritual blessings. This is 
particularly true of that doctrine to which, in the schools of 
theology, we apply the term election. “ God, of his mere good- 
ness, and not out of respect to any works of their’s done or 
foreseen, from all eternity elected a certain number of lost 
men as the subjects of his saving mercy, determining to give 





*See The Church Monthly, for July, 1864. p. 7. 
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to them, and to them only, first effectual grace, and finally 
immortal glory.”* That there is indeed nothing in this doc- 
trine inconsistent with the perfect justice of God, is clearly 
manifest. For as salvation is, in every case of grace, and 
never of debt, so if God sees fit to recover a part to holi- 
ness and happiness and to leave the remainder, he clearl 
does these last no injustice any more than if all had been 
so left. But then why leave any? Why an election, when 
all were equally in need, and when the power to save all was 
fully possessed? We cannot tell. That it is not an arbitrary 
election, but one that has its ground in infinite wisdom we can- 
not indeed doubt. God never performs a single act without 
some good and wise reason. But that reason it is impossible 
for us to apprehend. It is Christian faith only that enables 
us even to recognize its existence. 
. But this doctrine of Revelation, so beset with difficulties, 
is yet favored by all the analogies of Nature. In creation 
and providence we find abundant traces of precisely the same 
rinciple. Instead of a dull uniformity in this world, God 
lon made things even of the same kind, in an almost endless 
diversity. He has chosen some of every class to honor, and 
others to dishonor. All stars do not shine with equal glory, 
nor do they all occupy positions of like importance in the 
universe. Some stars elected from all eternity to be both of 
motion and light the centres, the others as their attendants 
simply revolve around these and ceaselessly reflect their beams. 
All vegetable life is not the same in beauty and greatness. 
Here is the cedar of Lebanon, and there the hyssop that springs 
out of the wall. Here is the lily with her gorgeous attire, 
and the rose with her delicious fragrance, and hard by springs 
up the weed, homely and vile. And if from God’s material and 
irrational creation we turn to man, it is only to see still more 
evident marks of the same truth. Indeed what strange, 
what startling contrasts do we everywhere behold in human 
society! All men in their origin and final destiny alike, the 
difference that God has, yet of his own free will, chosen to 
make among them in this life, is almost incredible. Genius 
walks by the side of the witless. Knowledge sojourns beside 
ignorance. Wealth is but a span from poverty. Luxury 
that sickens with its own pomp is within sight of destitution, 
which grows pale with famine. Men, erect and beautiful, and 
with every muscle and limb obedient to the will, go hand in 
hand with the decrepid and the maimed. And the merry 





* Smalley’s Sermon. 
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peals of health stir the very same atmosphere that continu- 
ally sobs with the sighings of the sick. In one word, there 
is an election in Nature. God has his chosen ones, amongst 
stars and flowers and trees, and amongst men too in their 
earthly conditions and relations. Why then should he not 
have the same in the bestowment of the grace of salvation ? 

But against this whole analogical argument, there is an 
objection so plausable and so frequently urged that no treat- 
ment of our theme, however imperfect, should fail to notice 
it. We state the objection in the words of its most eloquent 
defender. “In the constitution of the world, those parts and 
arrangements which perplex us, ... . are insignificant ex- 
ceptions in a grand and righteous whole .... They donot 
speak the essence and spirit of the system. They are the 
silent enigmas that lie out of relation to it and are separable 
by faith only from their relative importance. It is otherwise 
in the doctrines by which the creeds,” that is Christianity, 
“offend the moral sense and the natural pieties. .... These 
are no exceptional incidents in the orthodox scheme, but its 
organic members, its very plan and life, the only thing it has 
to offer... These are not the difficulties of its revelation, 
but the whole of it.”* 

The objection contains an error and a truth. The error is 
the statement so repetitiously made that the difficulties of 
Nature are merely exceptional, while those of Revelation are 
universal. No such alleged disparity we affirm exists. On 
the contrary, the unknown in nature is far greater than the 
known. More truth lies in the shade than-in the sunlight. 
The torch of human investigation reveals an ever deepening 
gloom, the farther it is carried into the arcana of nature. 
Man’s knowledge on almost every subject is skirted, close at 
hand, by dark confines of ignorance. Difficulties in nature 
exceptional and superable, by faith, only from their unim- 
portance! We may truthfully assert the very opposite. They 
are universal ; for, however drunk with the conceit of hu- 
man wisdom a man may be, he is still constrained to ac- 
knowledge that not a living thing grows out of the earth, or 
walks upon it, or flies above it, and not an inanimate object 
exists in heaven, earth or sea, which is not above his com- 
plete and perfect understanding. 

The truth that the objection contains, is in the implied 
fact that the difficulties of Revelation are profounder, deeper, 
and more inexplicable than those of Nature. But is not this 





* Rey. James Martineau: National Review, Vol. VIIL, p. 213. 
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precisely what we should expect? In passing from the lower 
to the higher realm of thought ; in going up from the finite 
to the Infinite ; in exchanging the study of the insensate for 
the sensitive, and the sensitive for the intelligent, and the in- 
telligent for the moral; for, is it not reasonable that the 
darkness which envelopes us should increase, and that the 
whole hemisphere of our contemplation should appear still 
more strange and mysterous? Can we expect that in the 
realm of the spiritual and eternal we can as easily strike bot- 
tom with the line and plummet of our investigation, as when 
it is the material and the temporal that we are seeking to 
fathom? Is it not a law which prevails throughout all being, 
that the brighter light throws the darker shadow? Does not 
the student in every department of inquiry find that difficul- 
ties increase in exact proportion to his progress. Moreover the 
real question at issue here is not one of degree, but of fact; it 
does not call us to weigh difficulties and inquire if the balances 
are even. The true point of inquiry regards their similarity. 
And if the difficulties in the Theist’s scheme are as unaccount- 
able, as those that lie in the pathway of the believer in Chris- 
tianity, then surely he who for that reason feels himself bound 
to reject Christianity must likewise renounce his faith in God’s 
natural government of the world. Nor is this all. It is in 
that bright light which Christianity sheds upon nature, that 
we behold her. We stand, in our contemplation of God’s 
natural government, upon the sunlit eminence of Revelation. 
We see the lower from the higher stand-point. Who can tell 
how many mountains of difficulty have been thus lowered, and 
how many crooked places of inquiry have been thus made 
straight? To judge of the true relations that exist between 
the difficulties in these two schemes of Nature and Revela- 
tion, we should either go back to such a view of the former, 
as the unenlightened sages of antiquity were able to take ; or 
advance until standing upon some higher point of spiritual 
vision before his throne, or sitting as Mary sat, at his feet; 
we should be able, from thence, to look down upon God’s 
moral government as revealed in the Bible, just as from that 
inspired word, we do now look down upon his natural gov- 
ernment manifested in creation and providence. 

The analogical argument that we have thus sought briefly 
to present, furnishes us with a striking confirmation of that 
system of doctrine usually styled Calvinistic. It is alone in 
accordance with all the analogies of nature. Take any other 
F engaws than this ; the Arian, Socinian, Pelagian, or Armenian, 
the system of the Universalist, or of the so-called Liberal 
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religionist, and the God of the Bible is not the God of crea- 
tion and providence. These false systems of theology are 
incapable of any illustrations from nature. They never 
write themselves upon the material world around us. They 
sternly defy every attempt that we may make to defend them 
by reason. ' Bringing them to this ordeal for trial, nature 
cries out from every department of her widely extended 
domain, “They are not in me.” 

It is the Calvinistic alone, with its high and mysterious 
doctrines of the incarnation and eternal punishment, original 
sin and divine sovereignty, election and reprobation, that pre- 
sents us with God in nature, and God in revelation, one, accord- 
ant, in delightful harmony. 





Art. VII.—THE ANCIENT SCHOOLS OF IRELAND.* 
By B. Havriav, Editor of the Gallia Christiana. 


Auruovaa the history of the schools of Ireland is involved 
in obscurity, yet what we do know of it greatly excites our 
wonder. In the sixth century there was a spot in the an- 
cient world where the tradition of Latin and Greek letters 
was preserved, where multitudes of young Christians gath- 
ered around masters who taught them to understand Homer 
and Virgil, and this spot was Ireland. It appears to us that 
this fact has not yet received due attention. For our own 
part, we do not know of any other in the history of the rise of 
modern learning, which possesses equal importance, or merits 
the same attention. 

If, in the first place, we inquire who were the teachers of 
these Irish scholars Juvenal tells us that the Gauls trans- 
mitted the precepts of rhetoric to the Britons: , 


Gallia causidicos docuit facunda Brittanos ; + 
and there is reason for believing that these precepts, crossing 
the strait which separates the two islands, passed from the 





* The author of this article is well known as one of the most learned of the 
living French writers on Ecclesiastical History. His History of the Scholastic 
Philosophy is held in high esteem. He is the editor of the continuation of that 
monument of research, the Gallia Christiana, thirteen volumes of which were 
published by the monks of the Congregation of St. Maur. For this translation 
we are indebted to Col. Josers HowLanp, Matteawan, N. Y. 
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Britons to the Scots of Ireland. We find, moreover, at that 
early day, a number of young Scots going over to Gaul, attend- 
ing the best schools, and then returning to the island of their 
birth, not less rich in knowledge than eager in calling upon 
their compatriots to enjoy the same treasure. It was a Gallo- 
Roman, educated in the monastery of Lerins, St. Patrick, who 
converted Ireland to the Catholic faith; and this apostle, toward 
the close of his life, sent into Gaul one of his favorite disci- 
ples, St. Olcan, on a mission of an exclusively literary charac- 
ter. Olcan, fearless of the dangers of the sea, was to cross 
over to Gaul, attend the teachings of the Gallic doctors, and 
be by them initiated into the most hidden secrets of know}- 
edge, both sacred and profane, and, upon his return to the 
shores of Greer Erin, was to open schools, public schools, pub 
licas scholas, for the instruction of the bishops and monks. 

This was in the middle of the fifth century. Various bar- 
barian nations had already many times traversed Gaul, leaving 
desolation and ruin behind them; yet there were certain 
cities, protected either by strange chances or by timely nego- 
tiations, which, up to this time, had escaped destruction. The 
most literary city of all the east was Marseilles. At the 
commencement of the fifth century, Nestorius wrote a letter 
in Greek to pope Celestine, but not understanding Greek, 
and there being no one among his Latin clerks able to be of 
any assistance to him, the pope had to send to Marseilles for 
an interpreter. Thick darkness was over Italy ; yet in Gaul 
there still shone a few rays of learning—of the light of the 
old civilization. 

Yet this light was soon to be extinguished. By the end of 
the sixth century there no longer remained a spot, from the 
bank of the Rhine to the Pyrennes where the scourge of the 
barbarians had not been felt. Ireland alone, defended by a 
double sea, had not suffered foreign invasion. She did not, 
it is true, enjoy perfect tranquillity ; her princes, rivals for 
the possession of power and glory, were too often engaged in 
murderous conflicts. Lut during these civil commotions stu- 
dies merely languished—they did not perish. It was in the 
year 795 that the Danes for the first time made a descent up- 
on the coasts of Ireland ; so that till the end of the eighth 
century the treasures of learning gathered in Gaul by Scots, 





* “Discendi aviditate ardentem (Olcanum), altiorum studiorum causa, misit 
(Patricius) in Gallias, ubi in sacris litteris omnique meliori litteratura eos 
fecit fructus, ut in patriam reversus publicas aperuerit scholas, multorumque 
—oe et magistrorum communis exstiterit magister.” (Colganns, Acta SS, 
t. I, p. 375.) 
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both pagan and Christian, were preserved in safety. While 
the rest of the Roman world was sinking back into barbarism 
under the violence of conquest, to the point of forgetting 
even the simplest elements of Latin grammar, the schools of 
Ireland remained unmolested and flourishing, famous masters 
instructing great numbers of youths not only in Latin elo- 
quence and poetry, but also in Greek grammgr and philosophy. 
It was the last asylum of letters. According to the testimony 
of Bede, if it so happened that any of the clergy, or the nobles: 
of Britain, became anxious to throw off the yoke of ignorance, 
they crossed the channel, and went to the schools of Ireland 
for instruction. He says of Agilvinus, who was afterwards 
bishop of Lincoln: Hiberniam gratia legendi adiit, et bene in- 
structus patriam rediit. Alfred, king of the Northumbrians, 
made the same pilrimage for the same purpose. Although a 
king, he was unable to collect about him sufficiently capable 
instructors. In order to becomea wise and learned man, since 
he was ambitious of this distinction, he found it necessary to 


pass some time in Ireland. 
* * * * * * 


Scottorum qui tum versatus incola terris 
Coclestem intento spirabat corde sophiam. 

It is thus that the biographer of St. Cuthbert expresses 
himself in speaking of Alfred. This poem is commonly attri- 
buted to Bede. It was certainly written by a Briton, and not 
by a Scot. A Scot, an assiduous reader of Virgil and Ovid, 
would not have violated the rules of Latin prosody in such a 
fashion. About the same time the Gallic clergy began to 
visit the shores of Ireland, seeking to recover from their old 
scholars the knowledge they had-lost. Bede thus expresses 
himself as to Agilbert: Legendarum gratia Scripturarum, in 
Hibernia non parvo tempore demoratus. When Agilbert re- 
appeared on the continent, about the year 664, he so astonished 
the Gallic church by the extent of his learning that, at the 
death of Importunus, he was immediately nominated bisho 
of Paris. It is interesting to hear what the Briton, Aldhelm, 
towards the close of the seventh century, says of the literar 
renown of Ireland: “Fleets bore thither legions of Britis 
students, catervatim istine lectores classibus advecti confluunt.” 
And further on: “Hibernice rus discentium opulens vernansque, 
pascuosa numerositate lectorum, quemadmodum poli cardines 
astriferis micantium ornantur vibraminibus siderum.” Is not 
this sufficiently emphatic? History itself seems to speak with 
the same force when it tells us of the celebrated schools of 
Hy, Lismore, Bangor, Clonfert, Clonard and Armagh, of Ar- 
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magh, where, we are told, more than seven thousand scholars 
were gathered together. 

But the Irish masters are better known to us upon the Con- 
tinent than in their own country. From the end of the sixth 
century till the close of the ninth England, Gaul, Germany, 
Italy, and even Spain, received a large number of missionaries 
sent forth from Ireland. These men were poets, scholars, 
monks strangely dressed, who, confounding the religious and 
the literary apoxstleships, excited and disturbed the continental 
church by the novelty of their discourses, and who, though 
afterwards driven from almost every place where they had at 
first been received with the greatest favor, yet did not take 
their departure without leaving some trace of their passage 
even in those spots where they appeared only for a very short 
time. 

One of the first, and the most illustrious, of these apostles, 
was St. Columbanus, a pupil of the monastic gymnasium of 
Bangor. Toward the end of the year 590 he arrived at the 
barbarian court of Gontran, having as companions and under 
his orders twelve monks of his own country. Gontran re- 
ceived these strangers respectfully and gave them permission 
to establish themselves in some part of his dependence. They 
therefore sought outa solitary place, and, with that taste for 
what is grandest in the more savage opens of nature, which 
is, so to speak, instinctive among the Irish, they made their 
resting place among the defiles of the Vosges. There, amon 
those sharp rocks rising above the giant forests, in a wild, 
broken country where may still be seen extensive ruins of the 
old Roman civilization, they built the monasteries of Annegray 
and Fontaines, and the abbey of Luxeuil, which was destined 
to become one of the greatest in all Gaul, and, as we learn 
from various diplomas of popes and kings, the most free, the 
most jealous and the fiercest for its liberties. After a while 
Columbanus received an invitation to the court of kin 
Thierri. It was a dissolute court, where an example of all 
disorder was set by the king himself. Columbanus did not 
hesitate to call him to account for his incontinence. He was 
besought to bless the sons of Thierri; but he refused, turning 
away his face from these children, the offspring of crime. 
The king desired that this venerable man should sit at his 
table ; Columbanus made his appearance in the hall where the 
king’s guests had already assembled and, thrusting from him 
the goblet offered by the hand of an adulterer, he astonished 
all who were present, by his outrageous audacity. How was 
it possible for Brunehaut to endure such outrages for any 
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length of time? She it was who had taken such pains to 
surround her grandson with a troop of courtesans ; she it was 
who corrupted manners and enervated minds, and, by this 
odious course of conduct, reigned in Thierri’s place, governing 
his court and states, and continuing without hindrance her 
long course of crime. She made up her mind that Columbanus 
should be banished. He was seized and carried a prisoner 
toward the sea; but he no sooner reached the territory of 
Clotaire II, than he invoked the protection of this prince, 
and, escaping out of the hands of the Burgundian archers, 
took refuge in Austrasia. Afterwards he is seen with his 
companions, Saint Gall, Magnoald and Theodorus, (another 
Irishman,*) travelling through the country of the Germans 
and carrying battle to the ancient gods on the shores of lake 
Constance ; finally crossing the Alps and founding the monas- 
tery of Bobbio among the Lombards. Such is the history of 
Columbanus, as recounted by the hagiographers. But it does 
not contain all the truth. Since the church has placed Colum- 
banus among the saints, let him rest among that sacred host. 
Yet we cannot refrain from intimating that he was a very free 
thinker for the time in which he lived. 

Usher and Mons. Augustin Thierry hold that the ancient 
monks of Ireland lived, so far as the Roman church was con- 
cerned, in a state of independence bordering on heresy. 
Lanigan, Moore and Mons. Ozanam vouch for their orthodox 
sentiments. “ We must, however, acknowledge that the mode 
of life of these insular monks was hardly conformable to the 
customs of the monks of France and Italy, and that they pro- 
fessed opinions upon various points of religious doctrine 
absolutely opposed to those held by the Roman Catholics. 
“ When, in the ninth century, Louis le Débonnaire journeyed 
through. Brittany certain monks of Landevenech went forth 
to meet him. These ambassadors were habited and tonsured 
after so strange a fashion that king Louis did not conceal his 
surprise at their appearance. — replied that they had re- 
ceived their morastic traditions from the Scots of Ireland. 


But all they stated in their justification was insufficient to 
satisfy the Roman Catholic king, who commanded them to 
throw aside their skins of wild beasts, to change the style of 
their tonsure, to abandon their rule which savored of naran- 
ism and to conform to the regulations prescribed by Saint 
Benedict. The rule of Columbanus has been preserved. It 





* Hymne sur saint Gall, in the Poesies populaires latines anterieures au XIIe 
siecle, published by Mons. Edélestand dn Méril, p. 169. 
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appears to have been made for a brotherhood of philosophers. 
It is not a manual of ascetic practice : it is a collection of aus- 
tere sentences taken from the moral books of the Bible, and 
the various formularies of the stoic ethics. The subtilities of 
the Roman discipline, its crafty requirements, which, in fixing 
all the forms of devotion, suppressed all spontaneous expres- 
sion of faith remained entirely unknown to Saint Columbanus. 
Let us add that this illustrious confessor, and, with him, all 
the Irish clergy, loudly professed opinions not only concern- 
ing the celebration of Easter, but even the ceremonies of bap- 
tism, which had been censured by the court of Rome, and 
that, far from submitting to this censure, they had replied 
with bold and bitter expressions. “ Your power,” wrote Co- 
lumbanus to the bishop of Rome, “will last so long as what 

ou command is in accordance with sound reason.” This is a 

ibermian proposition : reason is the arbiter even in matters 
of faith. 

But we will dwell no longer upon this difference of doc- 
trines; the difference which existed between the literary 
tastes of the Irish and the Roman schools is far more note- 
worthy. At Rome, and in those countries where the Roman 
spirit was dominant, the memory of pagan antiquity was exe- 
crated : if search was made for ancient manuscripts it was in 
order to destroy them or that their writing might be obliter- 
ated and prayers and sacred legends inscribed upon the same 
vellum. The Christian neophyte was ordered to shun the 
impure contact of the profane poets. Paulinus of Nola writes 
to his master Ausonius: “ Why, O, my father, dost thou re- 
quire me to receive again into favor those Muses whom I 
abandoned. Hearts devoted to Christ take no pleasure in the 
muses, and are closed to Apollo. Frivolous occupations, lei- 
sure, business, a literature full of fables—all these things are 
forbidden us of God: to obey his laws and contemplate his 
light, which the tricks of the sophists, the art of the rhetori- 
cians, and the fictions of the poets obscure—this is our duty.” 
One of the popes, best acquainted with Holy Scripture, Greg- 
ory the Great, went so far as to write to a certain bishop : 
“My brother, I have learned what I cannot repeat without 
pain and shame, that you have thought proper to instruct 
several persons in grammar. QO, be instructed how serious, 
how frightful a thing it is (quam grave nefandumgne) for a 
bishop to meddle with these matters, of which even a layman 
ought to be ignorant.” Now, Columbanus took pains not only 
to study grammar under the best masters, but he went to the 
continent in order to teach it to the rude companions of King 
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Gontran, proposing to improve their manners through the 
cultivation of their minds. More than this, this Columbanus, 
this great saint, is the first poet of his time. His works have 
not the cadence, animation and artless vigor of the ancient 
poetry ; but they are at least pure, correct and flowing—very 
rare qualities in the sixth century. Like Gregory, and to 
the same extent as he (the church has recognized this in ad- 
mitting them both into the assembly of the Blessed) Colum- 
banus was a Christian missionary ; but he fulfilled his mission 
in recommending the reading of the ancient poets as much as 
that of the ancient fathers* and in invoking the authority of 
Juvenal to the support of evangelical precepts.t What indig- 
nation would have taken hold of Gregory if he had received 
the following epistle addressed by Columbanus to his friend 
Fedolius : “ I do not seek treasures which shall perish with this 
world—the gold which the miser piles up without ever being 
the richer. The fatal love of gold has inspired a multitude of 
crimes. How much misery was caused by the Fleece of Gold! 
A few grains of gold overthrew the banquet of the gods, pro- 
voked the liveliest quarrel between three goddesses, and 
armed the Dorian youth against the rich kingdom of the Tro- 
jans.—Often a chaste woman sells her modesty for gold. 
Jupiter did not transform himself into a golden shower : the 
golden shower was the price this adulterer offered. For a 
golden necklace Amphiaraus was betrayed by his false wife. 
Achilles sold for gold the dead body of the Trojan hero ; and 
they tell us that the sombre retreat of Pluto opens to him who 
pays a certain sum of gold.” Let us add that this pagan ode is 
written in Adonic verse, in imitation of the Greeks, and that 
Columbanus himself, designating the sweet lyre whose accords 
he strives to reproduce, names that of the gay Lesbian, the 


ifhstrious Sappho.t 


- 





* Columbanus ad Hunaldum : 
Sint tibi divitiae divinae dogmata legis, 
Sanctorumgne patrum castae moderamina vitae, 
Omnia quae dociles scri t ante magistri 
Vel quae doctiloqui cecinerunt carmina vates. 
Usher, Epist. Hibern. Sylloge, p. 8. 
+ Semper avarus eget nummo, testante poeta. Ibid, p. 9. 
This poet was Juvenal, Sat. XIV. 
} Trojugenarum, 
Inclyta vates 
Nomine Sapho, 
Versibus istis 
Dulce solebat 
Edere carmen. 
Usher, gist. Hidern. Sylloge, p. 11. 
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We find that all the Irish doctors who were contempora- 
ries of Columbanus participated in this devotion to letters. 
Although we know but little about St. Roding, monk of Tho- 
lev, the founder of Beaulieu in Argonne, and Furcy, the founder 
of Lugny; yet there have been handed down to us a few 
works of St. Livin, bishop of Ireland, who preached the 
Christian faith to the people of Ghent, and died, as was the 
common fate of those ancient confessors, by the sword of the 
unbelievers. These verses were composed by the noble old 
man in the midst of the cruel anguish of persecution, perhaps 
a few days before his martyrdom; and, in these terms, he 
grieves because, in the decline of years, he is no longer the 
poet whose efforts literary Ireland used to encourage: “ For- 
merly,” he says, “I was deemed capable of drawing masterly 
tones from a lyre bathed in the Castalian spring, but now the 
muses inspire only halting verses. My saddened spirit has 
lost the gift of joyous melody.”* As Mons. Ozanam observes, 
the same reminiscences of profane literature are found in 
St. Gall’s sermon refusing the bishopric of Constance. It not 
unfrequently happens that the incomparable learning of 
these doctors inspires them unhappily and leads them to 
indulge in excessively bad taste. Cummien, in his disserta- 
tion upon Easter, appears to be an affected writer who prefers 
witticisms to sound argument. More learned than any the- 
ologian of the Roman schools, he is acquainted with Greek ; 
but he is so eager to display his knowledge that he makes his 
discourses bristle with words which are quite unintelligible 
to the doctors whose duty it is to reply to him.t When, for 
instance, before citing a phrase of Origen he calls it chalcen- 
terus et vere adamantinus, he ought to have been perfectly well 
assured that this word chalcenterus, yalnévrepos, would not 
be understood anywhere on the continent except at St. Gall 
and perhaps at Bobbio, both Hibernian colonies. The same 
thing occurred with regard to another barbarous word, 
licus, placed after the name of the apostle St. John, and signi- 
fying no doubt the exile. Mons. Ozanam has collected from 
different works composed in Ireland in the seventh century, 


a very great number of these Hellenisms.t They at least 
prove a profound knowledge of the Greek language on the 
part of those who made such unsuitable use of it. 

It is necessary to note a considerable difference in character , 
between the Irish doctors of the sixth century and those of 





* Usher, p- 14. t Usher, Sylloge, p. 17. 
t Etudes iques, t. II, p. 479 et seq. 
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the seventh. St. Columbanus and his companions were poets. 
John of Trittenheim very happily compares St. “a sa 
to the prince of the Druids. He was a Druid, a bard, who 
celebrated monastic poverty after a Lesbian fashion, or, in a 
more serious and solemn tone exposed the vanity of earthly 
joys, and pointed out to the Christian the universal way of 
salvation opened up by Christ : 
Divitibus nigri reserantur limina Ditis, oa 


Pauperibusque i ceelestia regna patescunt ; 
Quisquis amat Christum sequitur vestigia Christi. 


Towards the close of the seventh century the songs of the 
bards ceased, an arena was opened for a contentious theology, 
and the disciples of the bards became frenzied rhetoricians, 
who discussed in novel terms the truths or the problems of 
the Catholic doctrine. But this difference did not prevent 
their possession of one common stock of scholarship. Poets 
or theologians, they proposed to model themselves after the 
Greek. 

Among the literary Irishmen of the eighth century we notice 
in the first place St. bbe bishop of Salzburg, in Bavaria. 
King Pepin, wishing to become acquainted with him, sent for 
him to attend his court, and a chronicler tells us the story 
that the king so admired the prodigious learning, eximiam 
eruditionem,* of Virgil, that he retained him at court for two 
whole years without permitting him to revisit his flock. He 
was, indeed, a genuine scholar, who meant that religion should 
ratify the decrees of science, at a time when, among the 
Franks, science was placed far below religion. The apostolic 
letters which canonized Virgilius are of the year 1233. They 
appeared at that time in order to consecrate the homage of 
the a me piety. But the consecration was tardy. At a 
time when the whole Bavarian people, outivesiastiollly follow- 
ing Virgilius, proclaimed its respect for this eminent doctor by 
associating him with the sacred host, the archbishop of May- 
ence, Boniface, and pope Zachary cited him before a council 
as the author of a perverse and criminal tenet, because he 
affirmed, upon the testimony of the ancient Greeks, the exist- 
ence of the antipodes.t We must not forget to mention after 
St. Virgilius, the partners of the perils and the glory of his 
mission to Bavaria—Saints Declan and Alto,and the master 





* Wiguleus Hundius, quoted by Usher, Sylloge, p. 34. 

+ “ De perversa autem et iniqua doctrina quam contra Deum et animam suam 
locutus est, si clarlficatam fuerit eum ita confiteri quod alius mundus et alii 
homines sub terra sint, hunc, accito concilio, ab ecclesia pelle sacerdotii honore 
privatum.” Letter from Zachary to Boniface, in Usher, Sylloge, p. 35. 
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Dobdan, surnamed “The Greek,” at first the coadjutor of the 
bishop of Salzburg, next bishop of Chiem See, who opened a 
public school in his diocese, ard attracted thither great crowds 
of auditors, et agmina discentium quam plurima habuit. 

To the same century appear to belong Colchus, or Coelchu 
the Wise, Cruindmelus and Malrachanus, clever grammarians. 
Coelchu was the supreme moderator of one of the great 
schools of Ireland. We are told that as he was one day travel- 
ing on foot, carrying a wallet which contained his books— 
precious treasure—he met another traveler who accosted him 
with respectful familiarity and before long assumed the burden 
of the heavy wallet in order to relieve the shoulders of the 
venerable doctor ; and this obliging companion was* St. Peter. 
Such is the Irish legend. The popes dreaded, and sometimes 
cursed, profane science ; but here we have St. Peter in oppo- 
sition to the popes. Nothing is known about either Cruindmelus 
or Malrachanus ; we only find a few of their writings amon 
the parchments of the ninth century, and the exactitude an 
extent of their scholarship are more than sufficient evidence 
that they were Irishmen. Malrachanus, versed in all the 
subtleties of grammar, frequently quotes Donatus and that 
Virgilius of Toulouse, whose grammatical dissertations have 


been recently pees by Cardinal Mai, after certain manu- 


scripts in the Vatican.t But what is particularly Irish in his 
method is that he is constantly passing from Greek to Latin, 
and that in explaining successively the processes of these two 
languages he teaches both at once through ingenious and sub- 
tle comparisons.t Cruindmelus explains the rules of Latin 
prosody to his pupils. The hatred of the Roman doctors 
towards the ancient poets is sufficiently well known. St. 
Ouen, in his “ Life of Saint Eloi,” calls them very definitely 
rascals. Odon of Cluny does not treat them any better when 
he compares Virgil to a beautiful vase in which are crawling 
horrid reptiles. The Irish professors never had these scru- 
ples. Cruindmelus begins : 


Disclte me, pueri, versus (qui) scribere vultis ; 
Nam veterum rite carmina prisca sequor ; 





* Colganus, Act. S. 8S. Hiberniae, t. I, p. 378, 379. 

+ Mons. Ozanam, Etudes Germaniques, t. Il, p. 420. 

t Ars Malrachani, a manuscript of Saint Germain des Prés, No. 1188. This 
incomplete work commences with these words: “ Verbum est pars orationis 
cum tempore et persona, sine casu.” What remains of the manuscript treath 
of hes verbs, of accidents, modes, gender, number, figure, persons and con- 
jugations, 
nF Mons Ampere. Histoire littéraire avant le XTle siécle, t. I, p. 387. 

Vita Odonis a Joanne monacho, in the Bublioth. Cluniar. 
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and, to fulfil the engagement entered into in this exordium, 
he quotes Sedulius or Prosper less frequently than he does 
Virgil. The quotations he makes from the grmmarians are 
even more interesting to us, since they reveal who were the 

uides and counsellors of his rare experience. In addition to 
a Priscian and Virgilius of Toulouse, we have the 
names of Sergius, Pompeius, Honoratus, Maximianus, Paulinus, 
Theodorus, Palemon and Maurius Servius.* If we consult an 
Italian or a Gauliste doctor of the same or the following 
century, we shall find that, of these grammarians ancient or 
modern, he is acquainted with only Priscian and Donatus, and 
that his didactic ability does not surpass his erudition. 

The eighth mei comes to a close. Charlemagne rgigns 
in France—France of the east as well as of the west. Italy 
salutes him as the heir of the Cesars, and his protecting or 
avenging arm extends from the borders of Saxony to the farther 
slopes of the Pyrenees. At the summit of his glory, at the 
height of his power, he undertakes an enterprise more difficult 
than the conquest of the Moors or the Saxons ; with that ad- 
venturous and superb confidence which never takes the mea- 
sure of obstacles before assaulting them, he decrees the resto- 
ration of the ancient studies. To employ an expression of 
Alcuin, he aims “ to found a new Athens.” 

Pupils were not wanting. Charlemagne having resolved 
to be himself counted among the studious host, who would 
not be eager to occupy a place at the side of the most glori- 
ous emperor? But it was much more difficult to find masters. 
Italy furnished Paul the Deacon and Peter of Pisa, literary 
characters of some renown. Theodulph arrived from the 
borders of Septimania to be the Pindar of the court, whose 
Horace was the Anglo-Saxon Alcuin. Ireland was to furnish 
the learned men. 

Thus Ireland, the only land which barbarism had spared, 
was specially charged with the educatien of barbarians, and, 
transmitting to the new world the traditions of the old, she 
appeared for the purpose of urging them to be united. 

But what difficulties lay in the way! Since the close of 
the fifth century many changes had taken place in the spirit 
and the manners of the western nations. Yet, amidst all these 
revolutions, Rome had never ceased her labors for the re-pos. 





*Cruindmelus, De metrica ratione pauca, & manuscript of Saint-Germain 
already quoted, No. 1188. This volume comes from the monastery of Corbie, 
to which the irishmen found their way. The date of the manuscript is, besides, 
not uncertain. It is of the ninth century. Like the tract by Malrachanus, this 
of Cruindmelus is incomplete. 
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session of the empire of the world, and through her constant 
efforts a certain order had been established and a sort of peace, 
based upon the enslavement of men’s consciences, had taken 
the place of the general disorder and turbulent confusion 
which followed the barbarian conquest. A Roman orthodox 
existed. But its dominion had not been able to extend itself 
as far as Ireland. Hellenism still ruled in Ireland—Alexan- 
drian Hellenism—with its learned subtility, its quarrelsome 
and bold diabetics, its enthusiasm and its liberty. We have 
already pointed out the contrariety of these two tendencies. 
It will appear much more evident when we meet their sepa- 
rate representations upon the same theatre. 

And this theatre is the one Charlemagne erected : it was 
called the School of the Palace. Let us follow thither the 
crowd of princes and princesses, warriors and clerks, Latin 
masters and Greek masters occupy rival chairs, and we shall 
soon hear them contradicting and abusing each other. This 
is the way they will begin. A little later they will arrive at 
the point of proscribing each other. 

One of the Cietectens of Charlemagne, the monk of St. Gall, 
tells us in simple and artless terms a story of the arrival of 
two Irishmen at the court of Austrasia. The two travelers 
take their stand in a public square, at the busiest hour of 
market-day, and, without exhibiting any merchandise, intro- 
duce themselves to the crowd of the people, which the singu- 
larity of their costums has drawn together and filled with as- 
tonishment, in these words: “If any one present is in want 
of knowledge, let him come to us ; we sell it.” The mag- 
nanimous Charlemagne, hearing of these strangers, sent for 
them, interrogated them, and, astonished at their learning, 
placed a number of youths under their instruction. This 
story may not be true. Later versions of it seem even less 
probable. But this is certain, that there were several Irish- 
men among the professors of the Palatine school and that they 
exercised a great influence init. The most celebrated among 
them was the grammarian Clement, surnamed “ The Hiber- 
nian.” 

For a long time we supposed that no work of this Clement 
was in existence. Yet the ( us librorum Angliae et 
Hiberniae,, published at Oxford in 1697, contains the following 
notice, among the manuscripts of Vossins: Excerpta e gram- 
maticis antiqus, a Clemente quodum collecta. But this indica- 
tion, already cited by the authors of the Histoire Littéraire, 
appeared to us very vague and possibly erroneous. More 
exact information has been furnished by Sinner. In his 
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catalogue of the manuscripts at Berne, t. I, p. 345, Sinner 
notes: Clementis Scoti de partibus orationis; but after an 
incomplete manuscript, lacking both the commencing and the 
concluding portions. However, Sinner quotes several phrases. 
This is the first one: “ Meajor populus et magis egregiis artibus 
pollens Tusci fuere quidem natura linguae suae,” etc. Now, 
patient search finally rewarded with success, has recently 
disclosed to us the existence of this phrase in volume 1,188 
of the collection at Saint Germain, folio 131, verso, in the 
midst of an anonymous dissertation upon the parts of speech, 
entitled: Ecloge de libris Grammaticorum. Thus we possess 
this work of Clement, whose existence up to the date of this 
discovery had appeared doubtful, and the manuscripts of 
Vossins, Berne and St. Germain, are three copies of the same 
work. The book is a dialogue full of hard questions, and of 
replies which ‘show an extraordinary amount of learning for 
that age. The erudition of the author is sufficiently demon- 
strated by the great number of authorities he appeals to. To 
enumerate in this place only the unpublished authors, he 
cites in turn Comminianus, Maximianus, Papirinus, Sulpicius, 
Aeneus, Servilius, Lucanus, Gelvidius, Etherius, Praetorius, 
Hilarius, Glengus, Galbungus. As to his method it is still 
more surprising. He knows Greek, and he knows it so well 
that he reproduces verses of Homer in the Greek character. 
More than that—he professes that the Greeks are his masters 
in all science and that he follows them as his leaders : “ Graeci 
ee in omni doctrina doctoribus utimur.” In fine, this prolix 

issertation upon the parts of speech, in which Clement ap- 
pears to have concentrated all his knowledge, is a constant 
comparison between the common principles and the different 
idioms of the Greek and Latin languages. 

If Clement is a philosopher, following the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, he does not appear as such in his grammar ; 
we have looked through it in vain for some philosophical ex- 
pressions. Yet there is no reason to believe he often gave 
offense even at Charlemagne’s court by his out-spoken Hellen- 
ism. 'Theodulph enumerates among the enemies of his glory 
a Scotch master, a very learned man, but, he adds, a great 
pedant, whose quarrelsome disposition was dreaded by every 
one at the court, and which he curses in the following ex- 
tremely lively terms : 

Res dira, hostis atrox, hebes horror, pestis acerba, 


Litigiosa lucs, res fera, grande nefas, 
Res fera, res turpis, etc., etc. 


To the imprecations of Theodulph were joined the more 
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measured, though not less remarkable, remonstrances of the 
master Alcuin. Alcuin, born in Great Britain, of an Anglo- 
Saxon family, was a pupil of the school of York, and, like all 
the inhabitants of his country, he experienced a sentiment 
towards the Scots which was not very far removed from 
aversion. After having for some time directed the school of 
the Palace, he retired to the monastery of Saint Martin de 
Tours, where he continued his instructions. But a vexatious 
piece of news reached him in this retreat: he learned that 
the emperor and his courtiers had been seduced by the bril- 
liant scholarship of these Irishmen and that their influence 
had become preponderant in the school he had forsaken. 
This distressed him and caused him alarm ; he wrote to kin 
Charles himself: “When I took my departure I left Latins 
with you. I know not who has filled their places with Egyp- 
tians.” This classification is hoth ingenious and precise. 
The learned city of Egypt was Alexandria, and the heresy of 
the Scots on the subject of Easter, their sophistic pride, their 
method, their doctrines, ‘in a word all their Hellenism, was 
indeed Alexandrian tradition. And we do not make here any 
novel distinction. ‘A contemporary of Clement, his most illus- 
trious rival, Alcuin, has himself called the Irish masters by 
their true name. Their literary country was Egypt. They 
were Egyptians introduced by fraud into a school on a 
Latin foundation. And the Anglo-Saxon, in the fervor of his 
— 9 the Latin cause, demanded that they should be ex- 
elled. 

. However, this was not to take place yet awhile. The ninth 
century was for the Scots the oe of a long period of 
domestic affliction, for the Danes had at last established them- 
selves in theirland. But at the same period and for the same 
reason emigration increased, and the Irish doctors went every- 
where propagating both their knowledge and their doctrines. 
In all places they were listened to, admired and overwhelmed 
with honors. 

Ought we to class among these illustrious emigrants the 
monk Decnil, author of the De mensura orbis terrae, published 
by Mons. Walckenaér in 1807 and so ably commented upon by 
Mons. Letronne in 1814? It is supposed that this Decnil was 


abbot of Pahlacht ; but there is no proof that he left Ireland. 
To the same period belong the commentator Claude, who has 
left notes on nearly all the books of Holy Scripture, and the 
mathematician Gildas, recommended by Bale and Usher. 
There is also uncertainty as to whether Gildas and Claude 
traveled. But we find the grammarian Dungal, charged by 
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Charlemagne with the instruction of the youth of Pavia, more 
or less of a wanderer from his native shore—the same Dungal 
who refuted the error of Claude of Turin and without doubt 
the same who, in order to allay the ignorant alarm of the great 
Charles, wrote a letter relative to the eclipse of the year 810. 
As travelers to a greater or less extent also appear Killac, ab- 
bot of Kildare, and the holy bishop Blatmac, who went forth 
to teach the Albanran Scots ; the abbot Indract, the blessed 
Ultan, and the monks Dubslan, Macbeth and Malmunn, who 
visited and catechised England ; the hermit Eusebius and the 
sainted Marcel, as well as the bishops Erulfe and Cortilla who 
visited Germany.* 

We meet with these learned pilgrims principally in Gaul. 
Charlemagne protected them against Alcuin ; Louis le Débon- 
naire held them in equal esteem; Charles the Bold invited 
them to his table, treated them as agreeable companions, and 
permitted them, we are told, to abuse him familiarly. Heiric 
of Auxerre, on his return from the school of the Palace, de- 
scribes what he saw there. He says: “Shall I speak of Ire- 
land, which, despising the dangers of the sea, has almost 
wholly emigrated to our shores, with its troop of philoso- 
phers.”+ This language is clearly hyperbolical ; yet we know 
that during the reign of Charles the Bold quite a large num- 
ber of Hibernians made their appearance in Gaul, and we 
greatly regret that our acquaintance is limited to only three 
of them, Helie, Marmon and John Scotus Erigena. 

The authors of Gallia Christiana do not indicate the schools 
at which master Helie taught, but they tell us he had wonder- 
ful success, in Gallia mirifice scholas rexit. His merit was 
rewarded : he died bishop of Angoiilleme.t It is a question 
whether we should accept the testimony of an ancient writer, 
quoted by the brothers Sts. Marthe, that the learned Heiric 
was the favorite disciple of Helie. This old writer, in at- 
tempting to correct the nomenclature of the first professors 
of our schools, has committed many indubitable errors. Still, 
as far as Heiric and Helie are concerned, he is not perhaps 
ill-informed; the glosses of Heiric, decorated with Greek words 
translated with doubtful accuracy, are sufficient proof that he 
studied to a certain extent under an Irish master. 

Valire André attributes certain commentaries on the Laws 
and the Republic of Plato to Marmon, but incorrectly. How- 





* Colguan, Acta Sanctorum Hibernia, t. I. p. 256. 
t In the dedication of his poem on the Viede Saint Germaine; Bolland, 21, 


July. 
~ Gallia Christiana, t. IT. col. 983 : 
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ever, neither Marmon’s merit nor his residence in Gaul are 
doubtful. He was provost of the Abbey of St. Oyand de 
Joux, which later took the name of Saint Claude, in the diocese 
of Lyons, and he died there on the 16th of August, 880. 
There appears to be no doubt as to this date.* 

A manuscript of the ninth enna, numbered 2832 in the 
collection of the king, at the Imperial Library, contains poems 
by Dracontius, St. Cyprian, Drepanius, Vandelbert and The- 
oduelph, and on the frst page of the manuscript we read: 
Voto memoriae Mannonis. Liber ad sepulerum Sancti 
Augendi oblatus; a book presented by Mannon to the monastery 
of aint Oyand. We find the same note in a collection of the 
library of the medical school at Montpelier, numbered 157, and 
in a manuscript of Troyes which contains the commentaries of 
Florus, bishop of Lyons, on the epistles of St. Paul.t Mannon, 
towards the close of his life, gave all his books to the abbey 
of Saint Oyand, where, in the absence of the titular abbot, 
the archbishop Remi enjoyed the highest monastical dignity. 
It is to be regretted that nothing further can be told respect- 
ing a man who seems to have been so highly renowned. But 
let us hope that additional inquiry willbe more successful and 
that a manuscript of Mannon will yet be discovered by some 
new Usher in those Irish Libraries which hitherto have been 
so imperfectly explored. 

While we await this discovery we may learn from John 
Scotus Erigena what were the character and the opinions of 
the Irish philosophers of the ninth century. Though we 
have other books than his which tell us much relative to these 
subjects, yet his are all we want. John Scotus knew Greek, 
and he knew the language not as Bede, Alcuin, Heirie, Remi 
of Auxerre, and so many other Hellenist apprentices of the 
Latin school knew it, who, because they had learned a few 
Greek words during their intercourse with the Irish scholars, 
made a great parade of them and afterwards betrayed the 
imperfection of their knowledge by the most stupid mistakes. 
He knew Greek as well as scholars knew it in the sixth 
century, and his translation of the works of the pseudo Denys 
is at this time to be found everywhere. For a long time the 
press has been multiplying copies of it. But he was not only 
@ grammarian ; he was, as we have said,a philosopher. 

e commented upon Martianus Capella, and the language 
of his notes is, so far as dialectics are concerned, of remarka- 
ble energy. Indeed, he is not satisfied with being simply a 


* Gallia Christiana, t. IV. col. 246. 
* Catalogue des manuscripts des Biblioth. des départ., t. L., p. 348, and t. IT, p. 58. 
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realist; he is one most emphatically, like Spinoza. After af- 
firming the substantial unity of all beings, he admits that they 
differ in some respects ; but this is only that he may declare 
that all difference is simply superficial. What a thesis! What 
an amount of blasphemy it contains! John Scotus had read 
Plato, at least the Timeus of Plato, and in his treatise On the 
Division of Nature he often quotes him. Plato is his master, 
and he often interprets him in such a way that he might have 
had many an interview with him in the groves of the Academy. 
Yet heis not altogether a pagan. The God he worships is not 
Jupiter: at all events he io dropped that name, which re- 
calls too many obscene adventures. In common with Chris- 
tians he proclaims one author of all creatures, personified 
under three different hypostases. But for all this be is not 
very well informed as to matters concerning the Catholic faith, 
and he is quite satisfied with the knowledge he possesses. 
He says: “Philosophy, the study of wisdom, is not one thing, 
and religion another. What is it to treat of philosophy if 1t 
is not to educe the precepts of true religion, following which 
we adore humbly and pursue from mystery to mystery the 
sovereign and first Cause of all things—God? Whence it fol- 
lows that true philosophy is true religion, and reciprocally 
that true religion is true philosophy.’”* But this is a trouble- 
some assimilation and one which disgusts the church of Arius 
as well as that of Athanasius, and against which all authority 
protests with equal energy. “ Authority,” he replies, “ pro- 
ceeds from sound reason ; reason never from authority. There- 
fore all authority whose decrees are not approved by sound 
reason is valueless; whereas sound reason, established, as in an 
impregnable fortress, behind the rampart of its own strength, 
has no need of the protection or assistance of any author- 
ity whatever.”t What strange language is this? If the 
church hear it she will deal hardly with the speaker. John 
Scotus proceeds: “I am not so frightened by authority nor 
do I so dread the fury of unintelligent spirits that I hesitate 
in loudly proclaiming what my reason clearly unravels, and 
demonstrates with certainty.”{ The boldness of these decla- 
rations is surprising. Although we have already called atten- 
tion to the originality and the traditional insubordination of 
the Irish masters, it was hardly to be anticipated that a con- 
temporary of Charles the Bold, and one who sat at his table, 
should say such bold things and in sucha decided tone. Ac- 





* Dedtvina Praedestinat., c. 1. 
+t De DivisioneN aturae, lib. 1, c. 71. 
t Ibid., ib. I. p. 39. 
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cording to the church they were blasphemous; in order to 
hear them repeated we must pass down the course of centu- 
ries till we reach the philosopher of Malmesbury. Such prin- 
ciples could only lead John Scotus to the most formal denial 
of all theology, of all Christian philosophy. Yet he might, 
from among a number of systems which are recommended in 
the name of pure reason, for they are many, have selected 
theymore timid rather than the bolder ones. But his doctrine 
is precisely the fullest expression of the ancient audacity. 
It is not the doctrine of Aristotle ; he despises it: nor even 
that of Plato ; he goes far beyond it. It is identically that of 
Proclus—arrogant pantheism unbounded and uncontrollable. 
“It is curious,” remarks Mons. Degérando, “to find in the 
midst of this general ignorance, at a time when the sphere of 
study was so contracted, one man alone ascending to the 
highest regidn of abstract speculation ; and to discover the 
philosophy of the middle ages first making its appearance in 
such strange conceptions. The appearance of such a man, 
at such a time, is in every respect, an extraordinary phenom- 
enon ; it is like discovering some monument of art standing 
in the midst of the sands of the desert.”* 

If John Scotus, as professor in the Palatine school, had been 
satisfied with simply fulfilling his duties as such, and had left 
the affairs of the church alone, the church would have per- 
haps allowed him freely and peaceably to continue those dis- 
courses whose bearing she was hardly capable of appreciating. 
But, at the request of Charles the Bold himself, John Scotus 
had the hardihood to declare his opinion on the dogmatic con- 
troversy provoked by Gottschalk. Then indeed was heard 
clamor against the factions and impious Egyptian ; the Latin 
church rose asa body and demanded that he should be punished. 
We know not what were the results of this tempest, or what 
became of the philosopher whom all the world denounced and 
abandoned : he disappeared, and history contains no trace of 
him. With him Irish Hellenism was vanquished and proscri- 
bed, and he was the last Erigena to whom the Imperial school 
offered a professorial chair. Everywhere it was admitted and 

roclaimed that such men were the pests of mankind, res dira, 
ostis atrox, as Theodulph called them, and that faithful Chris- 
tians ought to fly from them with horror. 

When, in the early years of the thirteenth century, the 
church made search for all the writings, which might have 
contributed to the rise of the hersey that bears the names of 





* Histoire comparée des systémes de philosophie, t. 1V, p. 353. 
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Amaury of Bena, and David of Dinant, in order that they 
might be delivered to the avenging flames, the tract Concern- 
ing the Division of Nature was singled out-as the true source 
of the error, and it was then solemnly condemned. 

But at this epoch the schools of Ireland were no longer such 
as we have described them. Submitting in their turn to the 
Roman unity, they had laid aside Plato and Proclus, and had 
adopted St. Augustine and St. Gregory, The most brilliant 
of all the Irish masters, John Scotus, is the last representative 
of their independence. After his time the principles of lib- 
erty became weak, the principle of authority began to pre- 
vail, and Platonizing philosophers yielded the ground to or- 
thodox theologians. It is here therefore that our brief history 
of the schools of Ireland should end. In abdicating their 
traditional personality they lost their proper name, and be- 
came confounded with the other Latin schools. 





Arr, VIII—CRITICISMS ON BOOKS. 


‘ The — American Review, January and April, 1864. Boston: Crosby 
Nichols. 

Notices of the Press. The Life and Times of John Huss ; or the Bohemian 
Reformation of the Fifteenth Century. By E.H.Gillett. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. 

Ir is no pleasant task to call attention to any offence which violates 
that instinctive sense of propriety which the genuine scholar is proud to 
cherish. But where such an offence is coupled with the perpetration of 
a gross wrong, and with such evidence of shallow attainment as to cover 
with ridicule the claim to superior critical discernment, justice to the 
public, and to the cause of truth and letters, demands that it be exposed. 

The North American Review for January, 1864, contained a critical 
notice of the ‘‘ Life and Times of John Huss,’’ by E. H. Gillett, which 
contrasted both in matter and tone with the general verdict of the Ameri- 
can press. Some of the ripest and bést scholars of the country bestowed 
upon it high praise, and awarded to its author the meed of commendation 
due to the successful discharge of a long neglected and laborious task. 
The new Editors of the North American, confident that it was theirs to 
drive the chariot of the sun, presumed to spurn the more cautious and 
conservative policy of their predecessors, and to condemn outright, and 
in the strongest terms, a work which they either had not carefully read, 
or were incompetent to pass judgment upon. 

Their criticism was a literary curiosity. It was unqualified and sweep- 
ing in its censure. It recognized no merit in a history which explored a 
new and unfamiliar field ; which brought up out of neglected obscurity, 
some of the most striking portraits of the great actors on the stage of 
Christendom; which had cost years of patient toil and investigation, and 
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which traced through its successive phases, one of the most remarkable 
religious movements of modern times. It culls the volumes to find a 
specimen of faulty rhetoric, and parades it, unjustly, as a sample of the 
work. To ye a the list of errors with which it charges the author, 
it resorts to the miserable expedient of scraping together printer’s 
mistakes, and inferring that these implied ignorance and incapacity on 
the part of the author. It spoke contemptuously of his authorities, as if 
they were quite common and easily accessible, when there is not prob- 
ably a library in the country, with two or three exceptions, which 
contains more than one half of those named in the Preface. It intimates 
his ignorance of the German language, probably unaware that his trans- 
lation of Luther’s Commen on Peter, made from the original issues 
of the Wittemberg press, had established years ago his reputation for 
acquaintance with a form of German literature which offers grave diffi- 
culties even to such a scholar as the late Prof. Robinson. It dwells upon 
the repetition of an unimporaant date, which chances to have been incor- 
rectly given, as a great offence ; and betrays the spirit of its criticism 
by the mean insinuation that if the work was read carefully, such repe- 
titions might be found to occur a fourth and even a fifth time. 

Any one at all familiar with literature knows how difficult it is to secure 
perfect accuracy in the first edition of an historical work, in spite of all 
the pains of the author and the ok of the proof-reader. Mr. Pres- 
cott, in writing to one of his friends with respect to the sending of a cop 
of his ‘‘ Ferdinand and Isabella’ to a expressed the hope that it 
might be the corrected edition, as in the first there were, he said, more 
than one hundred errors and inadvertencies, mainly verbal, Now what 
would have been thought of an editor, aspiring to the post of a critic 
who should have studiously collected and arrayed these hundred and 
more errors, and mixin em up with general condemnation, should 
have closed by saying: The reader may judge by our criticism what sort 
of a book Mr. Prescott has written. 

The entire ‘‘ critical’’ notice never so much as touched the merits of the 
body of the work. Its comments were limited to incidental matters, which 

ertained less to the real subject of the volumes than to general church 
history, with which the author professed no special familiarity. Not a 
single mistake was noted in the whole story of Huss, from the outset of 
his career to the closing scenes of his martyrdom, or even to the tragic 
doom of Protestantism in Bohemia. This field was evidently one with 
which the critic himself was not familiar, and his ignorance of it was 
sought to be veiled by his superficial and carping criticism, mainly 
devoted to the Preface and to the general abuse of the work as a whole. 

Meanwhile other critics had read the work more carefully, if not 
conscientiously, and had expressed their opinions of it in very decided 
terms. These critical opinions all singularly agreed in testifying that the 
author had done his work well and deserved praise for it, and that the 
‘* Life and Times of John Huss’’ would take rank among the standard 
histories of the world. 

A small Circular which bears the marks of having been struck off from 
the types used in the newspaper advertisements of the work, seems to 
have fallen into the hands of the editors of the North American, and 
by showing them the many and varied critical judgments to which their 
own stood in solitary contrast, to have ruffled somewhat their compo- 
sure. So at least we infer from the six pages devoted to this harmless 
Circular in the July number of their Review. Instead of laying it aside 
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with the indifference of conscious rectitude, or passing it over in silence, 
they felt called upon to put forth a plea in their own behalf. Either the 
entire critical press of the country—themselves excepted—was sadly at 
fault, or they had committed a blunder of the kind which Napoleon 
denominated worse than a crime, by means of which they had com- 
mitted an inexcusable wrong. Instead however of frankly admitting 
their mistake, they chose rather to assail, en masse, the critical press of 
the country, charging it with incompetency, shallowness, and dishonesty 
or subserviency to the pecuniary interests of publishers. It was a 
sweeping charge, and if it had been made as specific as honest dealing 
with the Circular demanded, it would have appeared even more ridiculous 
than it does now. It shows how keenly the North American felt the 
uncomfortableness of its position. It assails the critical anaes of 
such journals as T'he Methodist, the Christian Intelligencer, the New York 
Examiner, the Independent, the Theological Eclectic, the Christian Examiner, 
the Methodist Quarterly, and the Princeton Review, to name no others. 
And let it be observed, that a very considerable proportion of the criti- 
cism thus sweepingly condemned, was not given in the form of ordinary 
‘* book notices’’ but of elaborate and extended reviews. And it is also 
noteworthy, that this same Circular contains the judgment of various 
other organs of the critical talent of the country, which are passed over 
in silence, such as the New York Observer, and Evangelist, the Congrega- 
tionalist, anc Boston Recorder, the American Presbyterian, and T he a 
terian, the New Englander, the Evangelical Quarterly, the Congregational 
Quarterly, our own a which, besides the nae ‘* notice,’’ reviewed 
it at length, and also the Bibliotheca Sacra, It was not convenient to say 
of these, that they were incompetent to criticise such a work, or that they 
were the parasites of publishers, or that they had superficially examined 
and dismissed it with extravagant praise. To all these reviewers, and 
others, no specific reference is made, and yet by implication they are 
condemned equally with the rest. The boldness of the critic evidently 
quailed when he was called, in consistency with himself, to maintain his 
charges by giving them a specific form. 

It happens singularly enough, that in the same number of the North 
American which contained this critical deliverance, there was an elabo- 
rate and eulogistic article on the Bibliotheca Sacra, in which its book notices 
were specially commended: ‘‘ These notices have always borne the marks of 
conscientious care, and of a catholic taste.’’ (See Jan. No. p. 96.) And yet 
in this same Circular that ‘‘ conscientious’’ and pains-taking Quarterly 
renders a most favorable critical verdict for the work so utterly con- 
demned by the North American. ‘‘The volumes contain not only a 
memoir of Huss, but a detailed history of the Romish church for more 
than a hundred years—a period too comparatively little known. It isa 
valuable acquisition, therefore, to our church literature ; a gift which the 
religious public will receive with gratitude, and which we hope they will 
repay by a liberal patronage.’’ And yetin the face of their own stron 
testimony, and with the critical judgment of this same authority, an 
the accordant judgment of nearly the entire critical press of the country 
before them, the North American had the consistency and modesty to say: 
‘¢ All this commendation betrays only that the critics knew less than 
the author, and had not the honesty to say so. . . . It is evident 
that either the learned conductors of these reviews have an imperfect 
sense of the responsibility attaching to their office, or have adopted a 
convenient and meaningless phrase to save themselves from the trouble 
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of conscientious examination and criticism. . . . It would be far 
better that there were no criticism, rather than such misleading and 
ignorant parade of judgment.’’ (July No. pp. 273-4.) 

But still more unfortunately for the North American, its notice had 
scarcely gone forth to the world, when from an unexpected quarter, and 
one where, if we are rightly informed, no publisher’s bribe even in the 
form of a presentation copy, had found its way, there came forth evidence 
which makes it conclusively manifest that the ‘‘ critical ’’ notice had 
been written by an incompetent hand, and that the charges which the 
North American so freely makes against the reviewers who differed from 
it in opinion, only recoiled upon itself. The Editor of the Moravian, well 
known as a contributor to the American edition of Herzog’s Real Cyclo- 
pedia, in connection with articles on John Huss and Bohemia, and who 
for years had been preparing himself to become the historian of the church 
which claims Huss as its founder, took up the work and with preposses- 
sions far from favorable, was led to pronounce upon it a favorable judg- 
ment. Fam*Nar with the general subject from its freshest German and 
Bohemian sources, and from the study of recently discovered MSS. 
(Lissa folios) some of which he had procured to be transcribed for his 
own use, he examined the work with scrupulous diligence, and gave the 
results of his investigations in an article of nearly three columns in the 
Moravian of March 10th last. It was a thorough, able and scholarly 
article. It did justice to the work while it noted its mistakes. It stated 
at the outset, that the author had been under the necessity of performing 
his task in the lack of one important authority—Palacky’s History of 
Bohemia—the portions of the work essential to be consulted having been 
published after the author had begun his task—and that while misled on 
certain points by authorities which Palacky would have corrected, he 
had failed to present the just merits of Huss as a reformer in the use of 
his own native tongue. Yet, while faithfully presenting these defects 
and minutely specifying them, the Moravian bestowed upon the volumes 
high commendation. It said: ‘‘ It is evident that single mistakes and 
occasional misconceptions cannot rob a writer of the reputation which 
his work as a whole has deservedly given him. And therefore we 
are happy to add our tribute to that which has been paid to the author 
on every side.’’ And again: ‘‘In spite of such weak points, however, 
this life of Huss challenges the admiration of the historian, and capti- 
vates the generalreader. Writing ina graceful and vivid style, and arrang- 
ing his materials with the skill of a mind that knows how to digest them, 
the author does not magnify the Bohemian reformer by the aid of wordy 
repetitions ; he rather allows him to present himself in his own great-. 
ness, as the austere but bold champion of the truth; and then with the 
hand of a master, he groups around him all the principal characters who 
played their part in the drama of that age. It was a time of extraordi- 
nary events. . . . To tell these events; to give a correct insight 
into their connection and results; to disentangle their mass of many 
threads, requires the eagle eye, the cool judgment, and yet the warm 
heart of the true historian ; and such Mr. Gillett has shown himself to 
be. He gives us no frothy declamations, but substantial facts, real de- 
velopments, sound historical philosophy, and yet he always remains fresh 
and animating.”’ ‘ 

Placing thus the criticism of the North American by the side of the 
Moravian, the reader sees at a glance that the first was a mere evasion of 
criticism, while the other met it fairly, and with the full consciousness. 
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of competent acquaintance with the subject of the volumes. The former 
never discovered—or certainly it would have given ita place before prin- 
ter’s mistakes—the one main defect of the work; and in naming the au- 
thorities cited in the Preface, it did not name even one that was necessary 
to complete the list. Not one of the several mistakes—unimportant indeed 
to ninety-nine out of a hundred readers—which the Moravian cited, was 
mentioned by the North American ; and the inference is inevitable that the 
scrutiny which could correct the printer’s proof-sheets and not discover 
the real and chief faults of such an historical work as the ‘‘ Life and Times 
of John Huss,”’ is not of a superior order—certainly not critically com- 
petent to arraign and condemn the entire fraternity of reviewers. It 
stands therefore before the community in the no enviable attitude of an 
unprovoked assailant of the entire critical press of the land, while the 
severe and sweeping charge which it makes against others, is brought 
home to its own doors. 

It is not surprising therefore that the North American should seek to 
disguise the infelicity of its position, or cover the grossness of its assault 
upon the critical capacity and integrity of the best portion of the Ameri- 
can press by a plausible plea in behalf of the rights of literature which 
it has itself so strangely violated. The cuttle-fish has the well-earned 
reputation of hiding its own position, as well as concealing itself from 
its pursuers, by enveloping itself in the inky cloud which it throws out 
around it when the occasion demands; but when the reason of a man 
perversely copies the instinct of an animal, there is ground to suspect 
that the object in view in the first case occupies morally no higher level 
than in the last. Credulity itself will at length have distrust of cuttle-fish 
art, when introduced into literature. The question of personal responsi- 
bility for arrogant and unjust criticism should not be lost in the plati- 
tudes of homilies on the incompetence or venality of the literary 

ress. We too have felt the grievance of which the reviewer complains ; 

ut we have felt it more deeply, if possible, when the Life and Writings 
of Theodore Parker have been superficially investigated, or Furness’s 
‘** Veil Partly Lifted and Jesus becoming Visible,’’ has been dealt with 
as a work of sound historical value, than when some third rate critic of 
some third rate newspaper has classed some third rate novel alongside 
the master-pieces of Cooper or Scott. All the eloquent and indignant 
rhetoric expended on the latter offence by one who has himself incurred 
the greater criminality, is but a repetition of Ais folly who with the beam 
in his own eye bids his brother pluck out the mote from his. The critic 
of the North American lives in a glass house exceedingly frail, and if he 
sets an example which logically dooms it to fall in fragments about 
his head, he has only to blame himself. He has used what art and au- 
thority he had to condemn a work which he was evidently incompetent 
to criticise. Long ago John Milton said, “ Almost as good kill a man as 
_kill a good book.”’ “The North American has tried to do the latter, and 
the failure of its attempt cannot save it from the moral turpitude of the 
act. The feebleness of its arm cannot atone for the malignity of its will. 
Had it really possessed the authority which it so arrogantly assumed to 
exercise, it would have committed a deed the odium of which would 
have been aggravated by its success. 

It has assailed an author whose patient toil was entitled to at least 
courteous ‘treatment and just recognition. His reputation is dear, not 
only to himself and the Christian body with which his name is associated, 
but to all who through his labors bewe been introduced to an acquaint- 
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ance with one of the noblest of ‘‘ the noble army of martyrs.’’ Yet the 
reviewer has done what he could to destroy that reputation ; and he ean 
scarcely have acted without a correspondent motive. Whether the 
interest of publishers, which he seems to appreciate so highly in his 
charges against others, had weight in the case; or the accession ofa 
new editorial dynasty was to be signalized to the world by a measure of 
assumption that should impress the credulous ; or whether he felt that his 
real incompetence could best be veiled by a demonstration which should 
imply that he was a very Daniel among his contemporaries ; we shall not 
presume to say. But if the ethics of criticism have any ban to fulminate, 
they will not spare an offender proved guilty of a gross and wanton 
assault both upon the personal reputation of one who, to say the least, 
has deserved well of every student of Christian history, and upon the 
critical ability and integrity of the host of scholars and editors who have 
expressed their honest and — judgment in the premises. 

The North American has really degraded itself in this matter, and for- 
feited its title to a seat in the Areopagus of literary criticism. Its first 
duty is to atone for its wrong by a manly acknowledgment of its error ; 
and then in the practice of that ‘‘ modesty ’’ which it justly commends, 
it may with more consistency, and without exposing itself to the charge 
of hypocrisy, presume to arraign those offenders against the laws», 
sound criticism before whom it has itself set so perverse an example, 
‘*It would be far better’’—to borrow its own language—‘‘ that there 


were no criticism, rather than such misleading and ignorant parade of 
judgment.”’ 


THEOLOGY. , 


Primeval Symbols ; or, the Analogy of Creation and New Creation. By 
Wuuum Featuerston H., Barrister-at-Law. Dublin: Hodges, Smith & 
Co.; pp. 369. The object of this ingenious treatise is to trace out the 
analogies between the acts of — creation as described in Genesis, 
and the successive stages of the new creation of the soul in the divine 
image. Showing that there is nothing inconsistant with the results of 
science in the narrative of the primeval creation, the author also unfolds 
the higher truths which he conceives to be symbolized, giving the facts 
a spiritual meaning. He even illustrates (p. 364) the progress of the 
work of the new creation by mathematical symbols. From his whole 
argument he draws the inference, ‘‘ that the Gospel of Jesus Christ is 
the most intensely philosophical and accurately scientific method of sal- 
vation that can possibly be desired.’’ Those who may not agree with the 
writer in many of his views will yet find much to interest and instruct 
them. Unexpected and often fruitful analogies are brought out, show- 
ing no ordinary skill. The work is pervaded by a reverent and deveut 
spirit. 

A Hebrew Chrestomathy ; or, Lessons in Reading and Writing Hebrew. 
By Wa. Hexry Grex. New York: John Wiley, 1864. Professor 
Green, of the Princeton Theological Seminary, has put our Hebrew 
students under new obligations by the publication of this excellent 
Chrestomathy, as a sequel to his HebrewGrammar. It is prepared with 
great judgment and scholarly care. The selections are well made, and 
the notes are concise, pertinent and sufficient. About as much Hebrew 
is given as our students usually learn in their first year. We entirely 
agree with Professor Green in his suggestion that it would be well for 
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students to learn the elements of Hebrew before coming to the semi- 
nary. This was unsuccessfully attempted at Andover about thirty years 
ago. We hope that it may yet be achieved. 

Practical Reflections on Baptism. By Rev. Epwarp Wuu1ams, D.D. 
Charlottetown, P. E. Island, 1863. The Rev. Isaac Murray, of Cav- 
endish, Prince Edward’s Island, has bad this work reprinted from Dr. 
Edwards’ well-known volume on Baptism, to meet the practical wants 
of the church. It is a timely and needed publication. It is an excellent 
book to put in the hands of young persons, baptized in infancy, to show 
them the value and right improvement of this ordinance. It is thorough, 
earnest, Scriptural and practical. We wish that it might be widely 
circulated ; for it furnishes a complete answer to the question, ‘‘ What 
is the use of infant baptism?’’ In many of the churches of this country, 
this ordinance has fallen into a deplorable disuse ; but we believe that it 
will soon come back again to its rightful recognition and authority. ‘The 
circulation of such an excellent treatise would contribute to this end. 
The work, we understand, can be obtained, when a considerable number 
of copies is ordered, at the rate of about four pence sterling. 


Religion and Chemistry ; or, Proofs of God’s Plan in the Atmosphere, and 
its Elements. By Jostan P, Cooxs, Jr., Professor of Chemistry in Harvard 
University. New York: Scribner, 1864, pp. 348. These Lectures were 
first delivered on the Graham Foundation in Brooklyn, and repeated 
before the Lowell Institute in Boston. They are written in a clear and 
flowing style, and give evidence of a thorough acquaintance with the 
most recent results of science. In their bearings on the argument of 
Natural Theology, they make it evident, that design pervades the in- 
organic as well as the organic elements of nature ; and that such works 
as those of Darwin do not shake the basis of the argument, since he 
treats of organic development alone. The testimony of the atmosphere, 
of oxygen, of water, of carbonic acid, and of nitrogen, is fully exhibited. 
The concluding lectures are on the argument from special adaptations 
and from the general plan, with some useful hints on the necessary 
limitation of scientific and religious thought. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


History of Friedrich the Second, called Frederick the Great. By Tuomas 
CartrLe. Vol. IV. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1864. pp. 510. 
With a protrait of Frederike Sophie Wilhelmine, and maps illustrating 
the chief battle fields. Carlyle, with all his pretentions to superiority 
over vulgar prejudices, worships power and success. His heroes are 
the men of sagacity and force of will. He does not estimate at their 
right value the moral and religious elements of a great conflict. He is 
an ardent opponent of all shams and false pretentions, because they are 
essentially weak and transient. Frederick the Great is now his idol, 
and he justifies his doings and character with hardly any qualifications. 
This volume ranges from the second Silesian War, 1744, to the first part 
of the Seven Years’ War, 1756. The narrative we need not say is bril- 
liant and picturesque. His account of the battles of Fontenoy, Hohen- 
friedburg and Sobr, in 1745, and of Lobositz in 1756, are animated and 
= The relations of Frederick and Voltaire are recounted with 
sly or. Men whom he does not like are pilloried without mercy, 
riddled with his flying shafts. Such mixture of the grave and the bur- 
lesque, of scrupulous fidelity to fact, and unscrupulous comments upon 
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facts, it is difficult to find in any other writer. His sentences are inter- 
jected with by-plays and droll allusions, and incongruous parentheses, 
until they often become sadly involved, But the great defect of the work 
is in its moral temper, its sympathy with might rather than with right. 
The Carlyle of to-day appeals to an entirely different audience from the 
Carlyle of thirty years ago. At its present rate of progress this His- 
tory will hardly be completed in twice the number of volumes that were 
first announced. 


Life, Times and Correspondence of James Manning, and the Early His- 
re | of Brown University. By Recsex ALpsripge Guitp. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln, 1864, 12mo., pp. 523. This isa pains-taking and voluminous 
history of this honored Institution, and of its first President. A cen- 
tury has passed away since the founding of it, and three-fourths of a 
century since Dr. Manning’s death ; yet no extended history of either 
has been published till now. Prof. Guild had access to some new and 
valuable authorities, particularly the ‘‘Manning Papers,’’ and has evi- 
dently discharged his task with thoroughness and fidelity. It is of 
course written from a denominational stand-point, and proper allowance 
must be made for this fact in certain portions of the narrative relating 
to sectarian strifes and persecutions. But we agree with the author in 
saying, that ‘‘ The animosities and strifes of a hundred years ago have 
long been buried, and both the college and its self-sacrificing founders 
are enshrined in the reverence and affection of all, of every ecclesiastical 
name, who have shared in the manifold benefits they have conferred 
upon mankind.’’ Dr. Manning was a very prominent man of his day, 
and was one of the chief instruments in founding the college and in sus- 
taining it during its infancy. Besides a full account of his life and cor- 
respondence and a portrait of him, the volume contains valuable sketches 
of other noted actors in contemporaneous history, particularly of the 
Brown family, after whom the college was named, and whose munifi- 
cence went so far to establish it. 

An Epitome of General Ecclesiastical History from the earliest period ; 
with a condensed account of the Jews from the destruction of Jerusalem. 
By Joun Marsn, D.D. New York: M. W. Dodd, pp. 404. This is not 
a new work, but one which has been some years before the public. It 
has passed through fifteen editions, and been extensively used in fami- 
lies and seminaries. When first published, it was highly commended 
by Dr. Miller, of Princeton, and Prof. Murdoch, of Andover ; and it was 
early adopted by Rev. Joseph Emerson, of Wethersfield, Conn., as a 
text-book in his female seminary; being, in his estimation, the best 
work extant for instruction in church history. Having now passed i 
the hands of the author, it has been carefully revised and brought 
down to the present time. In connection with it are published, in a 
small volume, Mr. Emerson’s Series of Questions, which add to the 
value of the work and facilitate the study of it. A popular work giv- 
ing a condensed yet intelligent view of the rise and progress of the 
Christian church, of her denominations and missionary operations, her 
doctrines, modes of worship, and distinguished ministers, it can not fail 
to be useful. 

The Hawaiian Islands: their Progress and Condition under Missi 
Labors. By Rurvs Anpersox,D.D. With Illustrations. Boston: Goul 
& Lincoln. New York: Sheldon & Co. For sale also by Oakley & Mason. 
1864. pp. 450. This work came to hand too late for critical examina- 
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tion. But we know it will be hailed with gratitude by the many friends 
of the American Board, and of Christian missions in general. Secretary 
Anderson here gives a full report of his recent mission; and we are 
safe in saying that it will be read with great interest, and the testimony 
will be regarded as eminently trustworthy, and of ’ special importance 
at the present time. The volume appears opportunely; and the Pub- 
lishers deserve credit for their taste. It is a fitting companion to the 
‘‘Memorial Volume.’’ We hope to notice it more fully hereafter. 


Life and Times of Nathan Bangs, D. D. By Axset Stevens, LL.D. 
New York: Carlton & Porter, 1864, 12 mo. pp. 426. Dr. Bangs, says 
his biographer, was a ‘‘ representative man in the Methodist Episcopal 
church, for more than half a century. During nearly sixty years he 
appeared almost constantly in its pulpits. He was the founder of its peri- 
odical literature, and of its Conference course of ministerial study, and 
one of the founders of its present system of educational institutions. He 
was the first missionary secretary appointed by its General Conference, 
the first clerical editor of its General Conference newspaper press, the 
first editor of its Quarterly Review, and, for many years, the chief editor 
of its monthly magazine and its book publications. He may be pro- 
nounced the principal founder of the American literature of Methodism. 
Besides his innumerable miscellaneous writings for its periodicals, he 
wrote more volumes in defense or illustration of his denomination than 
any other man. He became its recognized historian. He was one of the 
founders of its Missionary Society, and during more than twenty years 
wrote all its Annual Reports. He was withal a man of profound piety, 
of universal charity, and much and admirable individuality.’’ 

The biography of such a man, in connection with his times, and from 
the pen of Dr. Stevens, cannot fail to possess marked interest and value, 
not only in the denomination to which he belonged, but to the whole 
Christian church. 


PRACTICAL RELIGION. 


Religious Training of Children in the School, the Family and the Church. 
By Carrerine E. Beecuer. New York: Harpers, pp. 413. The object 
of this book is to show, that any system of education, grounded on the 
doctrine of native depravity, must be a failure. The ‘larger part of the 
volume is taken up with the attempt to disprove this doctrine, and to 
show what the writer conceives to be its evil results. Her theory of 
man’s native condition is thoroughly Pelagian; and in advocating this 
view she is more consistent than many who adopt her principles without 
the inferences from them. The Puritan theology, as defended by her 
father, is vehemently assailed. Her view seems to be that Christ has 
brought all mankind into a justified state, and that consequently they are 
to be considered as members of the church, and trained up as if Christ- 
iang from their birth. But if they are all really redeemed by Christ, then 
we suppose they must have needed to be redeemed, and were of course 
sinful. And if they did not need redemption, what right have they to 
be received into a church which consists only of the redeemed ? 

Miss Beecher seems to have taken refuge in the Episcopal church to 
get rid of the Puritan doctrine and system. But the articles of that 
church teach native depravity as clearly as any of the Reformed Symbols, 
even saying that original sin, ‘‘ in every person born into this world, de- 
serveth God’s wrath and damnation’’ (Art. 1x.) She also seems to im- 
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agine that the vaneget church recognizes more fully than other churches, 
the church membership of baptized children. But this is also involved 
in the Presbyterian system, and in the consistent theory of infant baptism. 

Misapprehensions of the system which the author has abandoned per- 
vade the volume. Her knowledge of opinions is often derived from 
second-hand sources. She interprets the ‘‘ moral ability’’ of President 
Edwards as signifying that ‘‘ ability by which a man can, though he never 
will turn to God.’’ This is one definition of natural ability, and not at 
all the definition of moral ability, which implies the willingness. Her 
main appeal is to ‘‘ Common sense ’’ and “the people.’’ How does this 
square with the theory of the Protestant Episcopal church? ,One strange 
opinion which the author can hardly have seriously weighed is found on 
p. 236; ‘‘ that God and all free agents made in his image are subject to 
pain and evil by the eternal nature of things which God did not create.’’ 
This she considers a ‘‘ common-sense ’’ view; but it is rank Manichee- 
ism. It is a more fearful doctrine than any against which she so strongly 
contends. It represents even God himself as subject to pain and evil by 
the eternal nature of things! Strange as it may seem, Pelagianiem and 
fatalism are not far apart. And this is proved by the whole history of 
the church. 


Sketches of Eloquent Preachers. By J. B. Warersury, DD. American 
Tract Society. New York: pp. 256. Illustrated by portraits. These 
instructive sketches of some twenty able preachers, about half of whom 
belonged to this country, are well adapted to elevate the standard of 
preaching, and are interesting to all classes of readers. Among the 
American preachers are J. M. Mason, A. Alexander, Larned, Beecher, 
Bascom and Payson. 


The Tract Society has also published a number of beautiful volumes, 
admirably adapted to the wants of children, and for Sunday School libraries. 
Among these are, Dora Hamilton; or, Sunshine and. Shadow, pp. 224: 
Little Mary's First and Last Falsehood ; The Golden Ladder ; Little Willie, 
A True Story ; Our Katie; The Missing Boat ; The Little Home Missionary ; 
Eddy Gray, Aunt Hattie’s Little Pupil. 

The Songs of Zion is published in an enlarged edition by the American 
Tract Society. It is an excellent devotional menual, containing hymns 
and tunes, and is already largely used in social worship. Down ina 
Mine ; or Buried Alive, pp. 208, from the same Society, is an exceedingly 
interesting and profitable story of two weeks in the mines, by the author 
of ‘‘ The Story of a Pocket Bible.’’ The scenes of the life of the Boy 
Patriot, Blair Robertson, are laid fifty years ago, but the lessons are also 
appropriate for the present times. Five years in the dileghenies, pp. 206, 
is a profitable and encouraging record of missionary and Sunday-school 
labors. The Young Men of the Bible, by Rev. J. A. Collier; Tramps in 
New York, by Rebecca; Johnny; Persecution in Scotland; The Great 
Inquiry, by Dr. Fish; and the Family Christian Almanac, are useful 
works issued by the same Society. 

God's Way of Peace: A Book for the Anxious. By Horarrvs Bonar, 
DD. Presbyterian Publication Committee. We are glad to see this 
sterling little volume added tothe growing list which our Publication 
Committee is preparing for our churches. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Modern Philology, its Discoveries, History and Influence. With Maps. 
Tabular Views aa an Index. By Brnsamin W. Dwicur. First Series, 
Third Edition. Second Series. 2 vols. New York: Charles Scribner. 
1864. pp. 360, 354. The maps accompanying this work are two well 
executed Philological maps of Asia and Europe, which exhibit at a glance 
the varieties and affiliations of the different languages. The work is the 
fruit of laborious and enthusiastic study, the author’s ‘‘ pastime’’ in 
the midst of incessant occupation as a laborious and successful teacher. 
Only indomitable resolution, and extraordinary powers of acquisition, 
united with unusual fertility of intellectual resources, could have produced 
such a survey of the field of Modern Philology. The specific depart- 
ment of Comparative Grammar has not been touched upon; but of the 
other branches of Modern Philology, “its inductions and deductions, 
historical, scientific and practical, ithas been the author’s effort to give 
well-weighed, clear, quickening, and useful information.’’ 

Dr. Dwight writes with ardor and enthusiasm. His heart and mind 
are full of the glories and beauties which he finds in his chosen field of 
labor. Novices and plodding proficients might accuse him of exaggera- 
tion, and say that he is aglow with rhetoric, when they were only looking 
for dry statements of fact or logical definitions of principles. But a 
more thorough study of the treatise will soon convince them that they 
have to do with one who combines patient research and scientific 
exactness with the highest ardor in the pursuit of truth. And almost 
all readers will soon feel that this scholarly enthusiasm has about it a 
contagious quality. At any rate, they will find in it one secret of the 
zeal and success of the author im his kborious, and, to some extent, 
untrodden field of investigation. 

The general object of these volumes is to introduce the student to the 
science of modern Philology, to show what has already been accomplished, 
and to pave the way for other and more fruitful investigations. Accord- 
ingly, the first essay is devoted to a Historical Sketch of the Indo- 
European Languages; the second recounts the history of modern Phi- 
lology ; the third is on the science of Etymology. These are found in the 
first volume. The second volume contains two treatises, which present 
the more elaborate and original investigations of Dr. Dwight, are on 
Comparative Phonology, the other on Comparative English Etymology ; 
comprising an illustrative synopsis of English Etymologies, much of 
which is new: concluding with three Etymological Indexes of Greek, 
Latin and English words, whose etymology is contained in the Synopsis, 
or in other parts of the work. The number of references in the Greek 
index is 722; in the Latin, 1,174; and in the English, 3,636. But quite 
as many more words can easily be traced from the roots thus furnished ; 
and as the words selected are the staple words of these languages, they 
in effect represent a much larger number. Some of these essays have 
been previously published in various periodicals, but they are here given, 
not only revised but largely extended. It should also be noted, that in 
the preparation of these volumes, Dr. Dwight has consulted the works 
of the best philologists, living and deceased, down to the current articles 
in German and English periodicals. He is thus abreast with the most 
recent investigations and their best results. 

The first treatise is a Historical Sketch of the Indo-European Lan- 
guages. All languages are divided into the Monosylabic (Chinese), 
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the Agglutinative, and the Inflected. The Indo-European stock is 
grouped into two family pairs, the Arian and the Graco-Italic or Pelas- 
gian, to which are to be added the Slavic, the Gothic or Germanic, and 
the Celtic families. The different characteristics and sub-divisions of all 
these families are carefully noted and described, and skilfully arranged. — 
In conclusion, the theory of the origin of language is discussed, the de- 
velopment theory exploded, Max Miiller’s curious hypothesis set aside, 
and the divine origin claimed to be the only sufficient explanation of all 
the facts of the case. A clear Tabular View of the different languages 
of the warld concludes this discussion. 

To the general reader the second essay on the History of Modern 
Philology will perhaps prove as interesting as any portion of these 
volumes. The labors of the great masters in this field, and the suc- 
cessive stages of their progress are sketched in clear and rapid outlines. 
The third essay defends the claims of Etymology as a science, exhibiting 
its history, its constituent elements, its tests, and its special advantages. 
As far as our presert lexicography is concerned (with the exception of 
the German Dictionary of the Grimms), the main work kere is still to be 
done. <A severe judgment is passed upon the etythologies found in 
Webster's and other dictionaries. 

The first essay in this second volume introduces us to the more syste- 
matic and original researches of Dr. Dwight, upon the subject of Com- 
parative Phonology. It is the only independent treatise on the subject 
in our language. And it is in this department that are to be found the 
great central and determinative principles of the New Philology. The 
Sanskrit, Greek and Latin languages are those chiefly kept in view. 
The discussion comprises, 1. Elementary analysis of words, in the three 
classical languages; 2. The vowel system of these languages, both 
structurally and pathologically considered ; 3. The consonantal system of 
the same languages. The roots, their changes, inflections and altera- 
tions are minutely explored. None but those who have gone into such 
investigations can fully appreciate the labor involved in the details, or 
the simplicity and completeness of the general classifications. Whatever 
differences there may be on minor points, the thoroughness of the plan, 
and its excellent execution will call forth the commendation of all true 
scholars. 

The last essay on Comparative English Etyyology is, upon the whole, 
the most significant contribution yet made by any single scholar to this 
part of linguistic study. All our dictionafies, including that of Wedge- 
wood, are here notably deficient. English philologists have, as a general 
thing, hunted a false scent, trying to find the roots of our speech too 
much in the Semitic languages. But Dr. Dwight has entered upon the 
true road of investigation, and has brought out results of high interest, 
novelty and value. His statement of the Specific Facts pertaining to 
English Etymology and of the Special Peculiarities of the English, will, 
in many particulars, surprise and enlighten the student of our native 
tongue. Its richness, flexibility and variety are set in a clear light. 
The illustrative synopsis alone, extending through 130 pages, is a rich 
contribution to English lexicography. Not that we suppose that his 
etymologies are all fixed and final. ‘This is not to be expected of such 
an attempt, in the present stage of these inquiries. But his investigations 
will give help and impulse to other scholars. 

This work of Dr. Dwight is not without its defects of style and method. 
But these are inconsiderable when compared with its positive merits, 
and with the stimulus it is adapted to impart to philological research. 
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The volumes are brought out in the excellent and solid style which 
characterizes Mr. Scribner’s publications. The publisher is rendering 
good service to American scholarship by the various works of sterling 
value which he is sending forth from the pens of such scholars as Marsh, 
Max Miiller, Trench and Dwight. 


Savage Africa. Being the Narrative of a Tour in Equatorial, South- 
western and Northwestern Africa, with notes on the habits of the Gorilla, 
on the Existence of Unicorns, and Tailed Men, on the Slave Trade, on 
the Origin, Character, and Capabilities of the Negro, and on the Future 
Civilization of Western Africa. By W. Wixwoop Reape, with Illustra- 
tions and a Map. 8vo. New York: Harper & Brorners. This is cer- 
tainly a sensational book. It is full of spirit and wild adventure, care- 
lessly but smartly written, with much speculation and little fact, unsatis- 
fying and yet full of interest. The author is a nephew of Charles Reade, 
the novelist, ‘‘a London exquisite and club lounger,’’ and yet ‘‘ a man of 
acuteness, education, means, leisure, and a taste for African travel,’’ 
who went abroad with ‘‘no special object, but to flaner in the virgin 
forest, to flirt with pretty savages, and to smoke his cigar among cannibals.’’ 
A scientific work could not have been expected from such a traveler ; 
and the reader will not find his knowledge of Africa really much en- 
larged by it. The journey was confined to the west coast between Cape 
de Verde and the river Congo. He visited the gorilla country, but saw 
none of the species, and gives us only his speculations, in which he 
differs widely from M. du Chaillu. There is considerable about Africa, 
its history, its politics, its animal and natural productions, and its people 
that is interesting if not new. His estimate of the negro is a very low 
one. The publishers have put the book in uniform style with their 
other works on Africa, and deserve well of the public for the help they 
are affording to a better understanding of that vast region. The Illus- 
trations and Maps give additional interest and value to the book. 

The Ladder of Life. By Ametta B. Epwarps, New York: Harpers. 
Not quite equal to ‘‘ Barbara’s History,’’ by the same author, and yet a 
novel of considerable interest, and unexceptionable in its tone. The 
plot resembles St. Olave, but it is not wrought out with as much tact and 
power. The characters are natural, the flow of the story is quiet, and 
the ending as you would have it. 


Not Dead Yet. A Novél. By J.C. Jearrreson. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. This novel shows decided marks of fertility of invention, 
and keeps the attention awake by an intricate plot. Some of the charac- 
ters, as that of Kitty Kent, are not made as much use of as we are led 
to expect ; and some of the incidents of the plot seem improbable. But 
the interest is fully kept up to the somewhat abrupt termination—in 
which all comes out right. 

Captain Brand, or the ‘‘ Centipede.’ A Pirate of Eminence in the West 
Indies. By Haray Gringo (Lt. A. Wisk, U. 8. N.) With Illustrations. 
New York: Harpers. A tale of bold piratical adventures, intrigues and 
crimes. The descriptions of the naval chases and contests are vivid and 
exciting. But the whole tone of the book is unhealthy. 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Southern Slavery in its Present Aspects; containing an Answer to a laté 


Work of the — of Vermont on aman By Danie. R. Goopwiy, D. D., 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania: Philadelphia, 1864. We 
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have been favored with advance sheets of this able work, which will be 
published about the middle of October. It contains a thorough review 
and demolition of Bishop Hopkins’ defense of slavery, refuting his 
arguments in detail, and exposing his sophistry with keen logic. The 
occasion of it was the republication, in 1863, by consent of Bishop 
Hopkins, of a pamphlet which he wrote in 1861, defending slavery, and 
American slavery, too, on the ground that it has sanction and warrant 
in God’s Word. Whereupon the bishop and clergy of Pennsylvania 
entered a solemn protest against these views, in which they said that 
this attempt to advocate slavery was ‘‘ unworthy of any servant of Jesus 
Christ,’’ and that, in its bearings upon the rebellion, ‘‘ it challenged their 
indignant reprobation.’’ To this the Bishop of Vermont replied in his 
work, ‘‘ A View on Slavery,’’ defending the institution ‘‘ on scriptural, 
ecclesiastical and historical’’ grounds, and freely accusing the protes- 
tants of ‘‘ calumny,’’ ‘‘ slander,’’ ‘‘libel,’’ ‘‘ personal defamation,’’ and 
other kindred frailties. President Goodwin’s book is a reply to this 
effusion. It is calm, manly and dignified in its tone; but at the same 
time firm in its principles and unsparing in its criticisms. Coming from 
a man in the position of Dr. Goodwin, with his well known discrimina- 
tion, acuteness and learning, and from one, too, who has never been 
identified with those popularly known as abolitionists, and who is 
strongly attached to the communion of one of the most conservative 
churches in the country, it will undoubtedly make a strong impression, 
and will be diligently pondered by many who would not give heed to 
such a discussion from other quarters. And the Provost throughout 
proves himself more than a match for the Bishop, in logic and learning, 
and greatly his superier in courtesy and good temper. 

This volume discusses the whole subject in ten chapters: 1. The Pro- 
test and its Defense; 2. The ‘‘ Christian Bishop’s’’ Letter, with the 
answer ; 3. The New Gospel of Slavery; 4. Slavery and the Scriptures ; 
5. Slavery and the Church; 6. Slavery and Ethics; 7. Slavery and the 
Slave-trade—Superior and Inferior Races; 8. Slavery and Emancipation— 
the Laboring Classes; 9. Slavery and Civilization; 10. Slavery and the 
Rebellion. 

This table of contents shows that the whole ground is traversed ; 
and the Right Reverend Bishop’s strongholds are so undermined, 
flanked and carried by storm, that not more of his host is left thana 
flying mob, making good speed South to join the remnants of the rebel- 
lion. Every argument and fact relied upon by him, whether from the 
Bible or church history, from ethical or political science, is carefully 
stated, dissected and refuted. The Biblical argument is handled with 
sound interpretation, and in the light of the fundamental principles of 
Christianity. The history of the church, and the consent of its most 
eminent divines, is shown to be on the side of freedom; all the passages 
relied on by this ‘‘ Christian Bishop ’’ are subjected to a thorough and 
candid examination. But while due attention is given to these historical 
points, it is in the logic and ethics of the subject that Dr. Goodwin puts 
forth his best skill, riddling the unworthy sophisms of the defendant of 
slavery with shafts that penetrate to the core. Thus, when this ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Bishop ’’ says that the opponents of Slavery are guilty of an ‘‘ un- 
pardonable blasphemy ’’ in imputing ‘‘ sin or moral evil to the decrees 
of the Eternal Judge,’’ Dr. Goodwin asks, p. 31, ‘‘ Does he mean that no 
blasphemy can be greater than that which calls slave-holding a sin?’ 
‘* Has the Eternal Judge anywhere so decreed slave-holding as to make 
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it the express duty of certain men to hold their fellow-men in bondage ? 
the duty, for example, of the Southerners to hold the poor negroes as 
‘chattels personal’?’’ And he shows that this charge of ‘‘ blasphemy’’ is 
much more applicable to the Bishop than to his opponents.. So, too, 
with the Bishop’s position, ‘‘ that since the fall men have no rights to 
claim at the hands of their Creator,’’ he asks, ‘‘ What of that? Who 
ever said they had?’’ If he really thinks that the ‘‘ Declaration’’ meant 
to mgke such claims, meant to say that men have an inalienable right to 
claim ‘‘ life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,’’ at the hands of their 
Creator, he must be even vastly more stupid than he supposes those 
authors to have been. But unless he means that, he can only mean that 
men have ‘‘ no natural rights at all,’’ any more than the brutes. The 
argument from ‘‘Divine Providence,’’ pp. 172 seq. is also fully exposed in 
its fallacies and sophistries. The chapter on the New Gospel of Slavery 
reviews the change of ground; and that on Slavery and Ethics gives 
copious and authentic extracts, showing the real character of the Southern 
institution. The parallel with Polygamy, pp. 202-208 is forcibly put. 
The work is timely, and, in some quarters still needed. It is one of the 
very best contributions to the ethics of the subject which has yet been 
published. And it is so complete in its review of the whole question, 
and so admirable in argument and authentic as to opinions and facts, 
that it will take a high place in the literature of this momentous controversy. 


Ancient Law: its Connection with the Early History of Society, and its Re- 
lation to Modern Ideas. By Henry Sumner Maixe. With an Introduction 
by Turopore W. Dwient, LL. D. From the Second London Edition. 
New York: Chas. Scribner. 1864, pp. lxix, 400. This philosophical 
exposition of the history and principles of ancient law, and its relation to 
modern ideas, is one of the most valuable works on the subject that has 
been published. It is important, not only to the jurist, but also to all 
interested in the progress of just legal ideas and of general moral cul- 
ture. No such treatise has before been attempted in English literature. 
Its author, member of the Superior Council of India, was formerly Reader 
of Jurisprudence at the Middle Temple, and Regius Professor of Civil 
Law in the University of Cambridge. The American Editor is at the 
head of one of the best Law Schools of the country, and puts his name 
only to what is of sterling worth. His Introduction comprises an abstract 
of the contents of the work for the use of students. 

That which distinguishes this work of Professor Maine is its philo- 
sophical generalizations. It is full of systematic thought on just those 
subjects where stereotyped tradition and repetition have ruled the pre- 
vious expositions. It is a history of ancient, especially of Roman, law, 
but a history laying bare the philosophical development of ideas and 
principles, disengaged from the mass of materials. The summing up of 
the three agencies of legal progress under the heads of Fiction, Equity 
and Legislation, brings a principle of order to explain the whole course 
of the historic development, and throws a flood of light upon the pro- 
cess. Tracing jurisprudence by such methods, we also get a prophetic 
promise for the future as well as an explanation of the past. 

The first four chapters of the work give in the main the philosophy of 
the subject ; in the third and fourth in particular is traced the history 
of the ideas about the law of nature and equity, showing their influence 
and changes ; the fifth chapter discusses more fully the general theory of 
the state and its different forms, including personal rights ; the remaining 
chapters exhibit the history of the ideas of conveyances and wills, of 
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property and contracts, of delict and crime, and of the legal rules con- 
nected with these subjects. 

As an illustration of the value of Professor Maine’s general views, 
we may refer to what he says about the difference between the Greek 
and Roman mind. “The problems of metaphysics which have been 
most strongly agitated in Western Europe betray a legal parentage. 
No Greek-speaking people has ever been seriously perplexed by the 
question of free will and necessity.’’ ‘‘ The problem of free will arises 
when we contemplate a metaphysical conception under a legal aspect. 
This conception was theological before it became philosophical.”’ 

Professor Dwight’s analysis will be a great convenience to readers and 
students. He supplements the author occasionally, as when he finds a 
recognition of the duty of Courts of Equity to follow the Roman ‘“ law 
of nature’’ in the English Year Book 1474, much earlier than any instance 
cited by Mr. Maine. 

The volume is brought out in the best style from the press of John F. 
Trow, rivalling the Riverside editions. 


Introduction to the Study of International Law ; designed as an Aid in Teach- 
ing, and in Historical Studies. By Turopore D. Woorsry. Second edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. New York: Scribner, 1864. pp. 441. 
President Woolsey claims for his able work only the name of an Intro- 
duction ; but it is in fact a comprehensive and careful digest of the whole 
subject of interational law, including its history. The first edition was 
warmly welcomed ; and this revision, appropriately dedicated to Dr. 
Lieber, will command increased attention. It comes ont just at a time 
when we need increased instruction on this great subject; for the inter- 
national relations of our country are assuming formidable proportions 
and raising grave questions. All the points recently brought up, the 
rights of belligerents and neutrals, captures by sea and land, the Monroe 
doctrine, and kindred questions, are here carefully debated and stated 
in the light of the most recent discussions. Our speech-makers and edi- 
tors would do well to make a study of this volume. As the author so 
justly says, ‘‘ the prevention of evils must lie, if there be any, with the 
men who have been educated in the principles of international justice.’’ 
President Woolsey states principles, without reference to transient 
impulses. Thus on the Monroe doctrine he says: ‘‘To lay down the 
principle that the acquisition of kg on this continent, by any Euro- 
pean power, cannot be allowed by the United States, would pass beyond 
any measure dictated by the system of the balance of power, for the rule 
of self-preservation is not applicable in our case ; we fear no neighbors.”’ 
‘* But to resist the attempts of European powers to alter the constitution 
of states on this side of the water, is a wise and just opposition to inter- 
ference.’’ His whole discussion of the rights of neutrals is worthy of 
special heed. The animus of his work appears in the last sentence of 
the preface: ‘‘ May the war end speedily,—if possible before these words 
shall appear in print,—but not without the destruction of slavery, the union 
of the States on the basis of justice, and the observance of the rules of 
international law in the intercourse between all other nations and our 
republic !’’ 

Appendix I. gives a sufficient selection of works relating to international 
law. Appendix II. contains a valuable list of the most important treaties 
since the Reformation, with a brief statement of their provisions. 
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PAMPHLETS. 


Choice and Service. A Baccalaureate Sermon. By President Horxrms 
of Williams College. Boston, 1864. President Hopkins’s Baccalaureate 
Discourses ought to be collected and published in a permanent form. 
For years they have given character to the commencement week at 
Williamstown. The present one admirably illustrates the difference be- 
tween the internal and external activity of the will—between choosing 
aud willing. 

The Mystery of the Trinity Paralleled in Nature. By Rev. Wm. R. Hox- 
tineton. Boston, 1864. An ingenious attempt to illustrate the Trinity 
by Allotropism, particularly as seen in carbon in its three forms of 
diamond, charcoal and graphite. 


A Discourse commemorate of Benjamin Tappan, D.D. By Grorcr Suzp- 
arp, D. D., Prof. at Bangor. Portland, 1864. An admirable delineation 
of a man of rare excellence and wide influence. Dr. Tappan’s memory 
will be long cherished in the churches of Maine. 


The Charge and Inaugural Address, Delivered on the Occasion of the In- 
duction of Rev. W. G. T. Shedd, D.D., as ‘} of Biblical Literature 
in the Union Theological Seminary, New York. New-York : Scribner, 1864. 
The charge delivered by the Rev. Wm. Adams, D.D., of New York, is 
affluent with literary illustrations, bearing upon the department of Bib- 
lical scholarship, and it is written with the author’s wonted felicity of 
diction. The inaugural discourse of Dr. Shedd is an admirable exhibition 
of the influence of Biblical exegesis in stimulating true originality, and 
in imparting a tone of rightful authority to the student and preacher. 


The Remembrance of Former Days. A Sermon preached on the occasion 
of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the First Presbyterian Church in Kensing- 
ton, by its Pastor, Rev. W. T. Eva. An historical discourse of great 
interest and value. 


A Plea for the Preaching of Christ in Cities. Dr. Srorr’s eloquent and 
timely discourse before the Young Men’s Christian Association of New- 
York at their anniversary in May. 


Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Convention of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of the United States and British Provinces. This octavo pam- 
phlet of 144 pages contains very much that is of general interest, rela- 
ting to the doings of the Convention, and the practical workings of these 
Associations. Published by the Executive Committee, Boston. 


Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners of the Metropolitan Police— 
contains valuable statistics bearing on crime and other subjects in which 
the public have an interest. 


Fifth Annual Report of the Trustees of Cooper Institute—contains be- 
sides the usual matter, a long letter from Peter Coorrr, Esq., addressed 
to the Trustees, accompanying the trust deed. Thus this noble charity 
is for ever secured to the ‘‘ advancement of science and art.’’ 


Mr. Jay’s Second Letter on Dawson’s Introduction to the Federalist (New 
York, 1864) aims to show that Mr. Dawson has been playing into the 
hands of the plotters in aid of the rebel doctrine of State sovereignty. 
It is certainly unfortunate that the Federalist should have been edited in 
such a spirit. Mr. Jay successfully rescues the memories of Livingston, 
Hamilton and his father from the injustice done them. A valuable note 
is added on the unfriendly policy of France towards the United States at 
the time of the Treaty of Peace. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS. 


A Latin Grammar for schools and colleges. By Atsert Harkness. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The First Three Books of Zenophon’s Anabasis, with explanatory notes 
and references to Hadley’s Kiihner’s Greek Grammar, and to Goodwin's 
Greek Moods and Tenses, a copious Greek-English Vocabulary ; and 
Kiepert’s Map of the Route of the Ten Thousand. By James R. Rosg, 
Prof. in the University of Michigan. The same Publishers. 

Appleton'’s Mathematical Series, viz.: First Book in English Grammar ; 
A Primary Arithmetic ; An Elementary Arithmetic—all upon the basis of 
the works of Geo. R. Perkins, LL.D. Same Publishers. 


Willson’s Larger Speller. Harper & Brothers. We have not space to 
note the conelianeliie or defects of these several text-books. They 
have evidently been prepared with judgment and skill by men of scholar- 
ship and experience in teaching, and are well adapted tothe use for 
which they were prepared. 


Arr. IX.—-THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


TURKEY. 

Manuscripts in Constantinople.—The Levant Herald says that the work of 
cataloguing the manuscripts in the different collections at Constantinople 
is rapidly advancing. The whole number is about a million, puhaslpatiy 
in the Arabic and cognate languages. It was hoped that there might 


be found many lost works of the a Byzantine period; but thus far 


this expectation has been disappointed. Ahmed Vatek Efferdi proposes 
to have all these manuscripts collected in the Dur-al-Fanoun, or Uni- 
versity building, and this plan may ultimately be adopted. There are 
now about 40,000 volumes, chiefly of modern European works, in the 
University library. 

The American Missionaries. ‘‘The American missionaries are doing a 
good deal through the press to carry forward the work of Christian 
reformation. The last pages of Dr. Riggs’ translation of the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures into Bulgarian have been placed in the hands of the 
printer. An excellent translation of Dr. Todd’s sermon on the future 
abode of the wicked (first printed in the Congregationalist,) has lately 
been published in Armeno-Turkish. It is having a wide circulation. 
President Hopkins’ lectures on the Evidences of Christianity have lately 
been published in Armenian. Dr. Goodell, the father of the mission, is 
preparing for the press a series of his characteristic sermons in Armeno- 

urkish. The first part of Pilgrims Progress, in the same language is 
nearly printed. A commentary on the four Gospels, designed especially 
for the Mohammedans, has been prepared in part, and will probably be 
ublished during the year. Other books are in the hands of translators. 
The demand for books among the Turks is greatly on the increase, as the 
prejudice against the use of the printed character instead of the written, 
is passing away. A Turkish gentlemen of high position informed me a 
few days ago that a valuable history of Turkey will be ——— here 
during the year. It has been prepared from original documents long 
pure among the archives of the empire. The names of the persons 
ving the work in charge are a guarantee that it will be well done. 
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As, however, it will be published in the Turkish language, it will be of 
little use to European scholars until translated into French. This, I am 
assured, is likely to be done soon, if not immediately.’’ 

Freedom of the Press in Turkey.—The Turkish government is about to 
institute a radical change in the laws which at present affect the news- 
paper press in the Ottoman empire. The existing reglaments de la presse 
are to be abolished. The old system is about to be swept away entirely 
into the past; there is to be no further censorship, there are to be no 
more avertissements or commuinques: journalism in Turkey is to be allowed 
to pursue the even tenor of its way unimpeded and unruffled by these 
capricious freaks of authority.—Levant Herald. 

A Mussulman Expounding the Bible.—Syud Ahmud, a Mussulman of 
high character and standing at Ghazeepore, has written and published 
the first or preliminary volume of a remarkable work, The Sek nenaies 
Commentary on the Holy Bible, This Mussulman expresses his belief, (and 
thus agrees with orthodox Christians, in opposition to Bishop Colenso,) 
that the Pentateuch was written by Moses and divinely inspired. He 
admits the miraculous element in the life of our Lord, and thus differs 
from M. Renan. The books to which the most frequent reference is 
made are by English authors, such as Bishop Patrick, D’Oyly and Mant, 
Thomas Scott, Horne Gatrerernene etc. Syud Ahmed, it is said, is 
preparing a full answer to Bishop Colenso in his next volume. Having 
thus seen the strange spectacle of a Christian bishop impugning the 
inspiration and authenticity of the writings of Moses, we are next to 
witness the evidence on behalf of these important points urged against 
the bishop by a Mohammedan.—Evangelical Christendom. 


The progress of Christianity and decline of Mohammedanism in the 
East are illustrated by the fact that in 1780, in Smyrna, there were 
120,000 Turks and 5,000 Christians, and now, 1864, they are estimated 
at 37,000 Turks and 82,000 Christians. 


RUSSIA. 


Amone the projected reforms is one for elevating the position, and 
increasing the stipend of schoolmasters throughout the empire. The 
compensation is to be 250 rubles in towns, and 150 in the country, be- 
sides a house free, and wood, and a contribution in meal. After ten 
years’ service the pay is to be increased one-third ; after twenty years, 
two-thirds. 

The first book printed in Moscow was The Apostles, in the ecclesiastical 
Sclavonic dialect, in 1564, in the reign of Ivan Vassilievitsch. The 
300th anniversary was celebrated by the University on the 15th (27th) 
of last March. 

A Russian merchant, M. Sidorow, who has acquired an enormous 
fortune in Siberia, has given the sum of 120,000 rubles and the produce 
of a vast auriferous territory towards the foundation of a university at 
Tobolsk. A Russian journal, which seems to throw some doubts upon 
the realization of his scheme, only produced the effect of making him 
send another sum of 20,000 rubles and two huge gold nuggets to the 
government towards the furtherance of the plan. There is no reason 
why, with this enormous sum, and the 50,000 rubles contributed for the 
same object by M. Demidoff in 1803 (a sum which, untouched since, has 
now increased to 75,000 rubles), a Tobolsk university should not in 
reality be soon founded. 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


Tue Abbi Brasseur de Bourbourg, who has written so largely on 
Mexican aptleeiien. discovered in a library at Madrid, a Spanish manu- 
script from Yucatan, written at the end of the 15th century, containing 
the alphabet of the Maya language, which is the language of the famous 
Palengua inscriptions. The alphabet is phonetic, and lacks the letters 


af Bij: fs s and z, ‘ 
he first volume of a Spanish Bibliography, has been published at 
Madrid. It is devoted to rare and curious works. It is edited by Zarco 
del Valle and Sancho Rayon. In 710 pages, it contains only the articles 
under the letter A. But the Anonimos alone occupy 440 pages. It is 
enlivened and enriched by extracts and unpublished pieces. 

A new and complete edition of the works of Camoens has been issued 
at Lisbon, in three volumes, with an account of all the previous editions. 


HOLLAND AND SWITZERLAND. 


Tue Taylor Society of Haarlem propose as topics for prizes, each of 
400 florins: 1. A Complete and Critical Exposition of Baur’s Theologi- 
cal Works. 2. A critical estimate of the chief opinions upon the origin 
of the Israelitist conception of the nature of God. 

A History of Protestant Church Music has been published at Deveater 
by A. M. Van Oordt, in two parts. 

According to a return issued’ by the postal authorities in Switzerland, 
there exist in that country 345 journals, of which 185 are exclusively 

olitical, 22 literary and scientific, 20 religious (15 Protestant and 5 

oman Catholic), and one rationalist; the remainder are miscellaneous. 
Of these 345 publications, 231 are printed in the German language, 103 


in French, 8 in Italian and 3 in patois. The canton of Berne alone has 
45 journals. 


FRANCE. 


An eminent Greek physician of Paris, already known by several 
literary works, has brought out an excellent edition of Aristotle's 
History of Animals (Didot, pp. 468), to which Dr, Roublin is to adda 
new translation. This union of a naturalist and a philologian in editing 
works of Aristotle was successfully attempted in a Leipsic edition of his 
Generatio Animalium, published by Engelmann in 1860. 

Abbé Delaunay has published a new translation, in 2 vols., of the 
Imitation of Christ, from ah inedited MS. of 1440. 

A New popular translation of the Bible is commenced in Paris, and the 
terms of subscription announced. The matter, which has been agitated 
for some time, is in the hands of the leading ministers of the two 
national Protestant churches. The translation will be made directly 
from the original Hebrew and Greek, and will be issued in numbers, 
comprising one or more of the-sacred books, as fast as they are com- 
pleted. Genesis has already made its appearance, and Matthew is upon 
the press. 

The Revue Chrétienne, May and June, contains a letter from Jerusalem 
by the editor, De Pressensé, wh»? is travelling in the Holy Land to 
gather materials for a Life of Christ; two encaias articles by Roller 
on the Dogma in the Roman Catacombs, contending that these ancient 
remains of Christian art favor Protestant rather than Roman Catholic 

44 
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views; R. Hollard on Schleiermacher’s Monologues ; Ad. Scheeffer on 
Mendelssohn-Barthold ; and the usual spirited Review of the Month by 
E. Bersier. 

The reply to Renan by the ultramontane writer, Louis Veuillot, is 
attracting much attention. It professes to be a Life of Christ; but mixes 
up ecclesiastical traditions with Scripture facts. It is severe in its 
polemics and often eloquent in style. 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne, June, July, 1864. Account of an 
Inscription found upon a tomb at Jerusalem, by M. de Saulcy, which he 
supposes to belong to the era of Solomon’s temple ; it refers to a Queen 
Sara. Bonnetty on the question (involved in this inscription), whether 
the square Hebrew Characters are more ancient than the Samaritan ; with 
the opinions of other writers. An account by Abbé Gainet of Abbé 
Defouray’s recent work on the Law of Beaumont,—a provincial French 
code of 1180, containing remarkable anticipations of some provisions as 
to human rights and liberty supposed to belong to modern legislation. 
It is a work worthy of note. The articles on the condemnation of 
Fénelon by Judge Grionan, on Ancient Philosophies by Dumont, and on 
the Progress in the Study of Oriental Languages, by Mohl, are con- 
tinued. 

M. Guizot’s article on the Supernatural in the Revue des deux Mondes 
has made a lively impression. He also contributes to the Revue Chréti- 
enne, July, an important essay on Christian Dogmas, showing the neces- 
sity of definite doctrines. Both of these form parts of his new work, 
Meditations on Christianity, the first volume of which is out; it is to be 
in three volumes. Guizot’s position in the above article is, ‘‘ that the 
Christian dogmas are the legitimate and effectual solutions of those 

roblems of natural religion which man bears in himself and from which 
= cannot escape.’’ He applies this most forcibly to the doctrines of 
creation, providence, original sin, the incarnation, and redemption. He 
says: ‘‘ As for myself, on arrived ata period of my life in which I 
look back upon years full of labour, of reflection, and of trials—trials in 
the region of thought as well as in that of action—I remain convinced 
that the Christian dogmas are the legitimate and efficacious solutions of 
the natural religious problems that man bears in himself and from which 
he cannot escape."’ 

“A great and common character that first strikes me in these dogmas 
is, that they treat of and resolve frankly the problems inherent in man. 
The dogma of the Creation attests the existence of God, Creator and 
Legislator, and the bond which unites man with God. The dogma of 
Providence explains and justifies prayer, this instinctive recourse of man 
to the living God, to that supreme power which is present in his life and 
acts upon his destiny. The dogma of original sin takes account of the 
presence of evil and of disorder in man and in the world. The dogma 
of incarnation and of redemption save man from the consequences of 
evil, and open to him in another life the perspective of the re-establish- 
ment of order. Most assuredly, the system is grand, complete, well- 
connected, powerful; it answers to the appeal of the human soul, 
delivers it from the burden which weighs upon it, and gives it, at the 


same time, the strength which it is in need of and the satisfaction after 
which it aspires.” 
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GERMANY. 


Zeitschrift f. die lutherische Theologie. 3s. Heft, 1864. Prof. Hélemann 
of Leipsic on the composition of Genesis, to show that if it is made up 
of mere fragments it is out of all parallel with the other Biblical books. 
E. Engelhardt on John vii. 37-39. Diimmler on the Reformation and 
Counter-reformation in Augsburg. Dietrich, a review of Stahl’s work 
on the church constitution. 

Theologische Quartalschrift (Roman Catholic). Tibingen. 2s. Heft, 
1864. Prof. Kuhn on the Natural and the Supernatural, in relation to 
the controversy as to faith and reason among the Roman Catholics of 
yermany. Reusch on Wisdom ii. 12-20, whether it is Messianic. 
Reviews of historical and theological works by Hefele and Zukrig]. 

Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie. 3s Heft, 1864. Steitz contributes 
a valuable account of the doctrine of the Greek Church on the Lord’s 
Supper. Fischer gives an account of a Confession of Faith adopted in 
Hohenloe, 1605, little known, which was Calvinistic on the subject of the 
Lord’s Supper. Schroder on the different Interpretations of the Apoca- 
lypse—defending the view that the order of time is not distinguished in 
the prophetic visions. 

Studien und Kritiken. 4s Heft, 1864. Sack on J. J. Spalding as an 
Author. Dr. Bansman of Chambersburg, Pa, on Catechetics. Laurrent on 
Paul’s Epistles. Engelhardt on Mark ix. 9-13. Reviews, among other 
works, of Baggesen’s philosophical works by Merz, and of Plett on the 
Moravians and Lutherans in Livonia by Richter. 

Zeitschrift f. wiss. Theologie, 38 Heft, 1864, Rosenkranz has a long 
and interesting article on German Materialism and Theology, including a 
review of the later works on the subject. Hilgenfeld on the Gospel of 
Maik. O. F. Fritzsche, Comparison of Texts of the Codex Turicensis, 
and of 4 Ezra, ch. i, ii, xv, xvi. 

Ferdinand Justi has issued a prospectus of a Hand-book of the Zend 
Language, to be published by Vogel, in 4 parts, 4to., at two thalers 
each, comprising a grammar, a chrestomathy, and a lexicon of the lan- 
guage, now for the first time so fully attempted. Hermann Brockhaus 
published a slight lexicon in 1850; and Hog, in his Essays, a short 
grammar. But students of the Avesta have felt the need of fuller helps 
to the mastery of the old Bactrian tongue. 

Rudolph Wagner, Professor of Physiology in Gottingen, died May 
13th. He was born in 1805. He was a pupil of Curvier, and the suc- 
cessor of Blumenbach. Besides writing works on physiology and anat- 
omy, he translated Prichard’s Researches, and was a zealous opponent 
of the materialists, Vogt and Bichner. One of his later works was in 
reply to Darwin. 

The proposal of Prof. Firmenich, of Cologne, to establish a Grimm- 
Stiftung, in preference to a bronze or stone monument, in honor of two 

ood and wise men, has been received with acclamation, and committees 

ave been formed by distinguished men in Wiirtemberg, Hessen, Olden- 
berg, the Rhenish provinces, and other parts of Germany. Only Hanau, 
the native town of the two brothers Grimm, speaks in favor of a monu- 
ment to be erected in one of its public places, All parties are fully 
agreed that a national demonstration is due to the memory of Jacob and 
Wilhelm Grimm, but the majority have decided in favor of the founda- 
tion of a prize for the best work in the field of linguistic German inquiry 
—a prize which would have to be awarded every ay a years. A similar 
proposal has been made by Prof. Hoffman von Fallersleben, at the meet- 
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ing of the German philologists, at Meissen; this was likewise received 
with enthusiasm. 

The quinquennial prize of 1,000 thalers in gold, founded in 1844, for 
the best work on the history of Germany, has been this year awarded to 
M. Haeusser, for his history of that country since the death of Frederick 
the Great. 

Ottocar Lorenz’s German History in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Centuries, the first volume of which has just been published at Vienna, 
is said to be one of the ablest historical works that has lately appeared. 

Valentine Rose, Aristoteles Pseudepigraphus (Leipsic, 1863, pp. 728, 

ublished by Teubner), is a full collection of all the spurious and doubt- 
ul fragments ascribed to Aristotle. It received a prize proffered by the 
Berlin Academy. Trendelenburg praises the work very highly, as 
critical and complete. 

We give a list of some of the Theological Lectures given in the 
Summer Term of several of the German Universities. At Berlin, Dorner 
read on Ethics, and Schleiermacher ; Hengstenberg on Job, Matthew 
and Encyclopedia; Niedner on Church History, and the Epistles to the 
Ephesians and Colossians ; Nitzsch on the Old Testament, Apocrypha (in 
Latin), and Wisdom ; Twesten on Dogmatics, and Philosophy of Religion. 
University of Kiel: Thomsen on Church History and Biblical Theology ; 
Fricke on the Messianic Psalms, Ethics and Schleiermacher; Weiss on 
the Gospel of John, the Epistles of Peter and Jude, and Genesis. In 
Munich, Déllinger read on Church History and Symbolism, and Reithmayr 
in the New Testament Epistles, At Konigsberg: Sommer, Introduction 
to New Testament, Isaiah; Sieffert, Encyclopedia and Methodology; 
Erbkam, Church History and History of Doctrines, and Dogmatics; 
Cosack, Homiletics and Catechetics. Tiibingen: Beck on Ethics and the 
Ephesians ; Landerer, Dogmatics and the History of Doctrines; Oehler, 
Job, and Symbolism; Palmer, Canon Law, Paedegogics, Liturgies ; 
Weizsacker, Church History and Introduction to New Testament. The 
Catholic Faculty at Tubingen consists of Kuhn, Hefeles Zukrigl, Aberles 
Himpel, and Kober, ena: Hoffman, Psalms, Syriac and Sanskrit; 
Hase, Church History ; Schwarz, Ethics; Rickert, on John and Biblical 
Theology ; Grimm, on Galatians and Ephesians, and Encyclopedia. In 
Gottingen: Ehrenfeuchter, Introduction to Theology, Life of Christ; 
Duncker, History of the Church and of Doctrines ; Schoberlein, Dogmatics 
and Practical Theology ; Wiesinger, — to Romans, Theology of 
New Testament ; Wagenmann, Church History; Ritschl, Hebrews and 
Ethics ; Lunemann, on John, and the Corinthians ; Rettig, Catechetics; 
Holzhansen, History of Doctrines, Church History. In Halle, Tholuck 
on Hebrews and the History of Rationalism ; Hupfeld on Psalms and the 
History of the Jews; Miiller on John and Practical Theology ; Jacobi on 
Church History and Polemics; Beyschbag on several epistles; Wilke 
on Dogmatics; Guericke on Church History, etc. 

Dr. F. Spiegel’s work on Eran, the Land between the Indus and the 
Tigris, is spoken of in very high terms. It rests upon personal ex- 

lorations of the monuments. He investigates anew the relation of the 
Seontene to the Indians, contesting on several points the views of Haag. 

The first part of Carl Retter’s Life, by G. Kramer, is published at 
Halle. The fourth volume of Schleiermacher’s Correspondence is out, 
making a volume of 646 pages. 

The fourth part of Waitz’s able work on the Anthropology of the 
Nations completes his account of the American Indians. 
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Frederick Von Ranmer has written on ‘‘Schwarz, Strauss and Renan.”’ 

Karl Auberlen, Professor at Basle, died May 2. His work on Daniel 
has been translated into English. He also wrote a volume on Oetinger’s 
Theosophy, and on Apologetics. The latter is an able production. He 
was Professor at Basle for 13 years. 


ENGLAND. 


British and Foreign Evangelical Review. No. 49, July, 1864. Historical 
Sketch of the Later German Philosophy, Inspiration—reviewing the 
works of Prof. Tayler Lewis and Dr. Hannah; the writer says of Dr. 
Lewis’s ‘‘ Divine Human in Scripture,’’ that ‘‘its leading thought is. 
striking and original as well as just; and it is worked out with such 
felicity and power as to make this one of the freshest and most 
valuable contributions to the literature of the subject that has been pro- 
duced in our days,’’ The Imprecatory Psalms, a good discussion, 
Mediatorial Sovereignty, objecting to the position in George Steward’s 
work on this subject (2 vols, 1863) that the whole of God’s legal govern- 
ment and his sovereignty are merged in the mediatorial kingdom. 
Danish Hymnology. Lyman Beecher, D.D.,a sketch of his autobiography, 
The Genuineness of the Fourth Gospel, by Prof. George P. Fisher, 
taken from the Bibliotheca Sacra. Froude’s History of England. ®gyp- 
tology by Dr. J. P. Thompson. 

he Journal of Sacred Literature. July, 1864, Early Moravian Hymn 
Books, shewing the eccentricities and extravagancies found in them. 
Exegesis of Difficult Texts. The Genevan Version of the Bible. Parable 
of the Rich Man and Lazarus. The Congregation of Lysa, Austria. On 
Gen. ix. 6 in relation to Capital Punishment, Dr. Michelsen on the Jews 
and the Talmud. The Vocation of the Preacher. thiopic Prayers. 
The Eucharist—Greek, Latin and Anglican. Prof. Hackett on Strauss. 
An inedited Oration of Eusebius, the Encomium of the Martyrs, by Dr. 
W. Wright. In the Correspondence Mr. Barham gives the reasons for 
ascribing the Whole Duty of Man to Dr. Allestree. 

The British Museum.—The annual accounts of the British Museum, 
have been laid before Parliament. The entire expenditure last year was 
£75,000 ($477,500). The total number of articles added to the library 
in the course of the year, including newspapers, broadsides, engravings, 
maps and miscellaneous pieces, was 107,784. Of complete works 45,020 
were purchased, 10,072 acquired by copyright, and 1,129 presented. 
In the natural history departments above 100,000 specimens have been 
added in the course of the year, and Professor Owen reports that the 
progress of the additions is such as fully to verify the outlook on which 
the requirements of space have been estimated. The additions include 
specimens from the African expeditions and the North American boun- 
dary expedition, and the contributions of great scientific value from the 
Linnean and Entomological Societies. The department of zoology has 
been enriched by a donation from Mr. J. Bowring, of about 80,000 
specimens of coleoptorous insects, the largest and most instructive ac- 
cession to the entomological department ever presented by one individual. 
Very large additions have been made to the collection of fishes ; among 
them may be mentioned a collection from the Lake of Galilee. 

The Statistics of Education in Ireland are curious. While in 1841, only 
fifty-four per cent. of the male population could read, and forty-one per 
cent. of the female population; in 1851 the proportions had risen to 
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fifty-eight and forty-nine respectfully. In 1861 they were sixty-five and 
fifty-eight; still, in that year, there were 266,990 unable to read—in- 
cluding, however, 693,708 children under five years of age. Between 
five and ten, two-thirds could not read; but of these between ten and 
fifteen, there was not one who could not read. As to the pupils in 
schools and colleges in the week ending April 13, 1861, 436,873 were 
receiving instruction—that is 7.5 per cent. of the population; of the 
children between five and fifteen years of age, 31.7 per cent. Of the 
804,974 scholars who attended school within the year ending March, 
1861, 23,173 attended less than five days ; 86,101 attended under twenty 
days ; 107,590 attended twenty days, but under forty days; 99,268 at- 
tended forty, but under sixty; 83,310 sixty, but under eighty; 71,562 
eighty, but under one hundred; 150,963 one hundred, but under one 
hundred and fifty; 11,127 one hundred and fifty days, but under two 
hundred; 67,911 two hundred days, but under three hundred ; 3,999 
three hundred days and upwards. 

The Small Books on Great Subjects, which were published some 
twenty years ago in England, and reprinted in Philadelphia, were chiefly 
written by a lady, Caroline Frances Cornwallis, born 1786, died 1858. 
Selections from her letters have recently been published by Triibner & Co. 

Dr. H. S. McKee, of Ireland, has translated the Westminster As- 
sembly’s Shorter Catechism into Syriac and Hebrew, for the use of the 
oriental missionaries. The work is said to be well done. The volumes 
are published at Dublin by Augus Murray. 

The Bookseller gives the statistics of London newspapers thus: daily 
newspapers, 248,000—the total annual issue, 77,376,000 ; weekly, 2,263,- 
200—-in the year, 117,686,400 ; the weekly issue of religious journals is 
183,700. The total is 195,062,400. There has been an increase of 
76,263,200 in two years. Some 400 country newspapers average 800 
each. Of weekly magazines, there are 489,600 of religious literature ; 
734,000 of useful and entertaining ; 195,000 romantic tales; 9,000 of 
immoral publications (in 1860, 52,500—a large decrease) ; 5,000 free- 
thinking. Of monthly journals, 1,869,500 are religious ; 703,250 tem- 
perance ; 338,500 educational and useful. 

Great Britain pays for education, by public acts, £706,000; science 
and art, £135,600 ; education in Ireland, £307,000 ; in Scotland, £14,700. 

James F. Ferrier, Professor of Moral Philosophy, in the University of 
St. Andrews, died June llth. He was born in 1808. His articles on 
‘*Consciousness,’’ ‘“‘ Berkeley,’’ ‘‘ Reid’’ and “ Mill’s Logic,’’ in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, attracted considerable attention. His chief 
work was ‘‘ The Institutes of Metaphysics.’’ He was twice an un- 
successful candidate for a soclhnnaiiiie fh Edinburgh, the last time on 
the death of Sir Wm. Hamilton. He wrote in this controversy a sharp 
pamphlet ‘‘ Scottish Philosophy, the Old and the New.”’ 

Rev. Wm. Cureton, Canon of Westminster, the best Syriac scholar in 
England, died June 17. He was born 1808. From 1837 to 1849 he was 
Curator of the MSS. in the British Museum. His Epistles of Ignatius, 
1845 ; Corpus Ignatianum, 1849; Vindicie Ignatiane, 1846 ; Ecclesiastical 
History of John of Ephesus, 1853; Spicilegium Syrianum, 1855; Festal 
Letters of Athanasius, 1848 ; Curetonian Gospels, 1858, are well known. 
He also published parts of Homer from a palimpset. He has lately been 

reparing a work on Matthew’s Gospel. His work on Christianity in 
Edessa will be published. 
The Clarendon Press has issued a new and important critical edition 
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of the New Testament in three volumes, edited by Rev. Ed. H. Hansell, 
52s, 6d. It is based exclusively on the oldest manuscripts, the Vatican, 
the Alexandrine, the Codex Ephraemi Syri Rescriplus, the Dublin, the 
Codex Bezae, the Codex Laudianus, the Codex Claromontanus, with a 
comparison of the Sinaitic Codex. The third volume contains the pre- 
face and notes. Its typography is very complete. 

John Wroe died at Collingwood, Meibourne, Australia, Feb. 5th, 1863. 
He had professed to be a prophet for forty years, and founded a sect 
which credited his inspiration. An account of his views was given in 
‘The Life and Journal of John Wroe, with Divine Communications to 
him ; being the Visitation of the Spirit of God to Mankind,’’ etc. 2 
vols. Gravesend: 1859. His followers called themselves ‘ Christian 
Israelites ;’’ they were called *‘ Beardies’’ by the populace. His tenets 
were an incoherant mixture of Judaism, Christianity, and the principles 
of the Adamites of Munster. A secretary attended Wroe to take down 
all he said. The hymn books and private books of the Wroeites are 
said to be frequently indecent.—Notes and Queries. 

The Rev. R. Spence Hardy, of Ceylon, is about to publish ‘‘ The 
Sacred Books of the Buddhists, compared with History and Modern 
Science.’’ He is said to be the best acquainted with the system of any 
living man, equalling if not exceeding the attainments Rev. D. J. Gogerly. 
He speaks Singhalese fluently. Southern Buddhism has as yet been 
hardly touched upon by European scholars. Burnouf and Lassen had 
only one work of the Southern Buddhists, and studied chiefly the works 
of heretical seceders from Buddhism. 

Mr. H. F. Scrivener has edited the Cambridge Codex of Beza, an 
uncial MS. of the Four Gospels ‘and Acts, assigned to the 6th century. 
It is published for 26s. The noted Simonides has a letter on it in the 
Literary Churchman, trying to show that it was written as late as the 
thirteenth century. 





Articte X.—ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 
By Epwin F. Hatrie.o, D.D., New York. 
LICENSED TO PREACH. 


Ariel McMasters, June 10th, 1863, by the Presb. of Otsego. 

Hiram Baker, July %h, “* “ Harrisburgh. 

Seth P. Pratt, Nov. 25th, “ a ae North River. 
Charles B. Bulkley, Dec. 7th, ‘“ « New York,Fonrth. 
Charles A. Conant, Jan, 20th, 1864, bd Cayuga. 

Edward P. Payson, - Feb.224, “ New York, Fourth. 
Enoch K. Miller, ° « Rochester. 
Andrew J. Hetrick, April 5th, NewYork, Fourth. 
George L. Raymond, 9 o 

George H. Griffin, 

Oliver A. Kingsbury, 

Thomas Marshall, 

William N.L. Railsback, 

William C. Oliver, 

William W. Newell, Jr., 

Aaron Peck, Jr., April 2vth, 
Nathan M. Sherwood, * ef 
Christian Wisner, as 


ae 


Cincinnati. 
New York, Third. 
Newark. 
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Henry Ward, 
Albert True, 

John V. C. Nellis, 
David Byfar, 
Hervey C. Hazen, 
Thomas F. Chafer, 
Clarence H. Beebe, 
Abel S. Wood, 
Thomas E. Davis, 
Albert E. Hastings, 


May 5th, 
iid 


May 17th, 
ORDINATIONS. 


June 9, 1863, Evang., Cape Vincent, N. Y., by Pua, Watertown. 
George O. Phelps, ** 10, Pastor, Oneonta, N. Y., Otsego, 

Ira 0. De Long, « 23, “ Evang., “ Ontario. 

Lewis B. Rogers, Oct. 22, “ do., Albion, N, Y. “ Niagara. 

D. Ostrom Timluw, Nov.4, “ do., New York City, N. York, Fourth. 
John McVey, Dec. 17, “ do., do., « 
Lionel B. Hart, es do., do. , 

Wm. H. Clark, Jan. 6,°64, Pastor, Spencertown, N.Y. 
Irving L. Beman, Feb.2, “ « Cortlandville, N. Y. 
Edw’d P.Gardner, “ 11, “ “s Cherry Valley, N. Y. Otsego. 

Edw’d P, Payson, “ 23, “ Evang., New York City, N. Y. N. York, Fourth, 
Jas W. Coleman, Mar,6, “ Pastor, Darien, Conn. bad aa 

Benj. F. Randolph, “ “ “ Evang., Buffalo, 

Joel J. Hough, Apl. 6, “ “ Bergen, N.J. New York, Third. 
Wm. R. Adams, « 8 « s “ Illinois. 

Pliny S. Smith, “17, “  & New Providence, Ill. Wabash. 

Theo. D. Marsh, “ 2, % “ Tekonsha, Mich. Marshall, 
Christian Wisner, “ 29, “‘ Pastor, Bloomfield (Ger.), N.J. Newark. 

H. R. Hoisington, May 4, “ = Bveng. " Trumbull. 

Elias F. Tanner, “ Milwaukee, 
Daniel E. Hierce, Greencastle, 
David E. Beach, May5, “ “ Beloit, Wis. Galena and Helvidere. 
Albert C. Bishop, “ 15, “ Evang., New York City, N. Y., New York, Third. 
Fred. A. M. Brown, ‘ « - ” - 
George G. Smith, 7, * Philadelphia, Pa. Phila., Third. 
Liewellyn Pratt, “ “ bd o o 

Wm. H. Thorne, June7, “ Pastor, Allentown, Pa. * Fourtb. 
Chas. E. Knox, 8, * “ Bloomfield, N. J. Newark, 

Samuel P. Whiting, 12, “ Evang., New York City,N.Y. “ New York. Third, 
Alex. M, Heiser, June 14, 1864, sane by Presb. of Keokuk. 


Hiram Hill, 


Detroit. 
Columbia. 
Cortland, 


Pastor, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Isaiah Reid, “ 

Geo. B. Pierce, “s 

Willis Judson Beecher, 15, 
Jas. T. Hanning, 28, 
Geo. D. Baker, 29, 
T. L. Kenyon, Aug. 2, 
Edwin E. Merriam, 3, 
C. M. Livingston, 9, 
Ezra D. Sbaw. 10, 
Andw. J. McKim, “ 
John E. Long, Sept. 4, 
Wm. W. Newell, Jr., 25, 
Jas. M. Stevenson, Oct. 13, 


William Grassie, May 5, 1863, 


J.F.Read, D.D., June 2%, 
Thompson Bird, Dec. 23, 


“o 
Pastor, Ovid, N. Y. 
Evang. 
Pastor, Watertown, 2d. 


“ East Orange, N. J. 


« Salem, Pa. 
Evang., Wellsville, N. Y. 

« Gallipolis, 0 

“ ae 

« _Hublersburgh, Pa. 

‘ N.Y. City, N Y. 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
‘s 
“ 
“ 


“ 


Pastor, Jersey City, 2d, N.J. “ 


INSTALLATIONS. 
Edinborongh, Pa. 
Union, Pa. 

Des Moines, Io. 


©.N.Mattoon,D.D., Jan 6,1864. Monroe, Mich. 


Jas. B. Dunn, 13, 


N. Y. (Central), N. Y. 


by Presb., 
it) 


a“ 


“ 


Cleveland. 
Geneva. 


Watertown. 
Newark. 
Montrose. 
Genesee Val. 
Athens. 
Harrisburgh. 
N. Y., Third. 


Erie. 

Des Moines. 
Monroe. 

N. Y., Fourth 
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Job Pierson, 14, Kalamazoo, Mich. Kalamazoo. 
Darwin Chichester, 27, Burdett, N. Y. Chemung. 
LeviG. Marsh, Feb. 9, Nunda, N. Y. Ontario. 
Henry Darling, D.D. 11, Albany (4th), N. Y. Albany. 
Saml. B Bell, D.D. 18, N. York (W. 50th-st.), N. Y. N. Y., Third. 
James S. Willis, 21, Philadelphia (Western), Pa. Phila., Third. 
Alfred Eddy, Mar. 18, Chicago (Olivet), Ill. Chicago. 
David K. Eddy, May4, Belvidere, Ill. Galena & Belvidere. 
Albert G. Beebe, 14, Manitowoc, Wis. Milwaukee, 
Benj. B. Parsons, “ St. Joseph, Mo. Lexington. 
Augustus Cone, 5, Newton Falls, O. Trumbull. 
Joseph H. Robinson, 16, Brooklyn (E, D.), N.Y. Brooklyn. 
Thomas Street, 25, New York (North), N. Y. N. Y., Third. 
F.E.M.Bacheler, June 15, Sparta, N. J. Rockaway. 
Thomas B. Hudson, 20, North-East, Pa. Erie. 

Elizur N. Manley, 23, Boonville, N. Y. Utica. 
Charles C. Carr, 30, Horseheads, N. Y. Chemung. 
Thos. Daggett, July 20, Niagara Falls, N. Y. Niagara. 

H. Augus. Smith, 31, Mantua (Ist), Pa. Phiia., Third. 
Wm. K. Platt, Hector, N. Y. Ithaca. 

H. O. Howland, Sept. 7, Girard, Pa. Erie. 


DISSOLUTIONS OF THE PASTORAL RELATION. 


Albert Bigelow, June 10,1863. Homer, N. Y. “e Cortland, 

M. M.Wakeman, July7, La Fayette, N. Y. Onondaga, 
Charles B. Dye, Nov. 3, Romulus, N. Y. Geneva. 
Henry A. Riley Dec. 30, Montrose, Pa. Montrose. 
Alfred Ketcham, Jan.12, 1864. Sidney Plains, N. Y. Chenango. 

I. Brayton, D.D., 13 Watertown (ist), N. Y. Watertown, 
Jos. A. Canfield, 0 Chaumont, N. Y. 6 

Ova H. Seymour, 19, Cortlandville, N. Y. Cortland. 
Alonze Welton, 20, Middlefield Centre, N. Y. Otsego. 

D. K. Bartlett, Feb. 22, Stamford, Ct. N. Y., Third. 
H.H. Garnet, Apl. ll, New York (Prince-si.), N.Y. N. Y., Third. 
Thomas Street, 21, York, Pa. Harrisburgh., 
S.H. Hall, D.D., May 3, Owego, N. Y. Tioga. 

O.M. Nickels, D.D. Sep.20. Newark Central, N. J. Newark. 


SUSPENSION, 
M™M.Wakeman, July7, 1863. Cottage Hill, Ill. by the Presb. of Onondaga. 


DEPOSITION. 
Henry Toelke, Oct. 3, 1864. N. York City, N. Y., by the Presb. of N. Y., Third. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE, 


Moses N. Adams, from Red Wing, Minn., to St. Paul, Minn. 

P. Mason Bartlett, from Washington, D. C., to Williamstown, Mass. 
Sanford R. Bissell, from Unadilla, Mich., to Effingham, Ill. 
Henry Day, D.D.LL.D., from College Hill, O., to New Haven, Ct. 
Edward F. Fish, from Marietta, O., to Stevens’ Point, Wis, 
Daniel Gibbs, from Oneida, N. Y., to Richford, N. Y. 
Benjamin Graves, from Dayton, O., to New Carlisle, O. 
Phineas ©. Headley, from Philadelphia, Pa., to Beverly, N. J. 
William A. Hendrickson, from Danville, II1., to Winchester, Lil, 
Joseph Lowry, from Dubuque, Io., to Rantoul, Ill. 
Edmund B. Miner, from Baraboo, Wis., to Mineral Point, Wis. 
Elijah D. Murphy, from Avon, Ct., to New York City, N.Y. 
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Wm. W. Newell, Jr., 
Chris. M. \ickels, D. D., 
Martin P Ormsby, 
Benjam n G. Riley, 
Byron Sunderland, D. 
Edward P. Willard, 


from New York 


INDEX. 


from Newark, N. J., 
from Shelbyville, Ill, 
trom Berlin, Wis., 

D., from Washington, D. C., 
from Canaan, Ct., 


[ Oct. 


to Cooperstown, N. Y. 
to New York City, N.Y. 
to Minonk, Ill. 

to Lodi, Wis. 

to Paris, France. 

to Dunkirk, N. Y. 


City, N. Y. 


DEATHS. 


Daniel Jones, 

Josith Partington, 64, 
David Hughes, 44. 
Ira Ingraham, 72, 
O. Bartholomew, 62, 
©. E. Goodrich, 62, 
Caivin Bushnell, 83, 
John 8S. Stone, 
Samuel White, 72, 
Peter Kanouse, 80, 
Isaac Chichester, 77, 


a“ 


Mar. 18, 
Apl. 

May 7, 
11, 
15, 


“ 
« 


“ 


June 9, 


Aug. 27, 


INDEX TO VOL. II. 


Africa, Savage, W. Reade’s work, noticed , 682. 

‘Agassiz, Louis, Methods of Stady in Natural| 
Scienve, noticed, 178. 

Aikman’s, Robert, Synodical Sermon, 189. 

Aikman, William, Naval Power of the Sea, no- 
ticed, 357. 

Alger, W. «., Doctrine of a Future Life, 171. 

America: a Dramatic Poem, 183, 

America, and her Commentators, 521. 

Amberst College. R minscences of, 173. 

Amy, Capt., noticed, 189 

Andersvn, R., Hawaiian Islands, noticed , 678. 

‘Annales de Philosophie Chretie nne, 191 ; 527; 690. 

Annis Warleigh’s Fortunes, noticed, 359. 

Annual! of Scientific Discovery, 522. 

Antiquity of Man, The, 233—259. 

Appieton’s M ,thematical Series, 687. 

Arabic and English Lexicon (Lane's) , 193. 

Aurelius Antonius, The Thoughts ot. 

Bangs, Nathan, Life and Times of, by Dr. Ste- 
vens, noticed, 678. 

Baptism, Practical Reflections on, 676. 

Barbara’s History, noticed, 625 

Barnabas, The Epistie of, 29—46 ; 440—552. 

Baur, Historical Speculations reviewed, 529-561. 

Bee cher, Catherine E., on the Training of Chil- 
dren, noticed, 678. 

Beecher, Charles, The Redeemer and the Re- 
deemed, noticed, 351. 

Beecher, Lyman, Autobiography, noticed, 353 ; 
Dr. Allen’s Discourse on, 173. 

Bethune, Geo. W., Expository Lectures on the 
Heideiburg Cetechism, noticed, 516, 

Beza’s Life of Calvin, 525. 

Bohemian Reformation, Art. on by J. M. Sher- 
wood, 114-136, 

Bonar, H., Go.i’s Way of Peace, noticed. 479. 

Brand, Gupt., or the ** Centipede,’’ noticed , 682 

Brown University, History of, noticed , 677. 

British and Foreign Evangelical Review, 191 ; 


Dec. 12, 1863, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Feb 11, 1864, Youngstown, N. Y., 
New Plymouth, O., 
Geneva, N. Y., 
Augusta, N. Y., 
Utica, 
Lisbon, IIL., 

Bermuda Handred, Va., 
Starkey, N. Y., 
Deckertown, N. J., 
Bennington, N. Y., 


of Presb. of Fort Wayne. 
o Niagara. 
Athens. 
Geneva. 
Utica. 
& 
Ottawa. 
Champlain. 
Steuben, 
Rockaway. 
Geneva. 


N. ¥., 


NEW SERIES. 1864. 


Bulletin Theologique, 191. 

Bushnell, H., Work and Play, noticed, 524. 

Cant erbury, the Archbishop of, and the Privy 

Coun. il, 627. 

Carlyie, T., History of Frederick, noticed, 676, 

(Caxtoniana, noticed, 358. 

Chalmers, Thos. Wayland’ 8 Memoir, noticed, 521, 

‘Christian, The Cedar , 620. 

Christian *poctrine, History of, noticed, 170. 

Christian Remembrances, 365. 

Christianity the Religion of Nature, noticed, 169. 

‘Chaplin, J., Memoriai Hour, noticed , 619. 

Chrouicles of the Scobnburg- Cotta Family, no- 

ticed, 176. 

Clark, biward L., Daleth. noticed, 358. 

Closet Companion, The, 181. 

iCollege Record, 368. 

Colleges, Sisligious | Influence of, 611-626. 

‘Cooke, J. P., Lectures on Religion and Chem- 

istry, noticed, 676. 

(Cooper Institute, 5th Annual Report, 686. 

(Commentary on Matthew and Mark, 518. 

Council of Trent Celebration, 190. 

Craik, Geo, L., History of ‘English Literature, 

etc., noticed, 184. 

Crosby Howard, art. on Paul’s Allegorical use 

the Mosaic Narative, 303-311. 

cowell J art. on Religious Influence of Col- 

leges, 611--626. 

Carcton, Wm., obituary, 695, 

(Currency, Theories of , 452-492. 

Cuyler, T. 8., Cedar Christian, noticed, 520. 

Daily Waik with Wise Men, 181, 

Day, H. R., Logic of Sir William Hamilton, 
noticed, nit 

Daleth ; or the Homesteads of the Nations , 368. 

Darling, Henry, art. on Difficulties of Revela- 
tion, 

Dawson, Henry B., The Federalist noticed , 188. 

Delitzsch, Franz, art. on The Logos in John and 
Philo , 606-516. 





365 ; 693. 
British Quarterly Review, 102 ; 365. 
Bulgarian Popular Songs, 259-276. 


Dickens’ Christmas Story, 186. 
Difficulties of Revelation, 636-651. 





Drummond, J., Thoughts for the Christian Life 
noticed , 519. 


Dwight, B.W., Modern Philology, noticed 680-682. 
Ebionitism and the Christianity of the Sub- 


Apostolic Age, 529--561. 
Ecclesiastical Record, 194; 696. 


Ecclesiastical Organizations and Foreign Mis- 


sions, 


626-636 . 
Education in the Presbyterian Church, art. by 


8. W. Fisher, 63-88. 
Beyptlen Mythology, etc., noticed, 177. 
Eleanor’s Victory, noticed, 183. 


England, Intelligence, 191 ; 365 ; 527 ; 693 ; new) 


works, 966. 
English Literature, etc., History of, 184. 
Eva, W.T., Historical Discourse, noticed, 686. 
Federalist, The, noticed, 188 ; 523 
Ferrier, James ., obituary, 604. 


Fisher, G. P., art on Ebionitism and the Chris- 


tianity of the Sub-Apostolic Age, 529-561. 

Fisher, 5. W., 
Church, 63-88. 

Five years of Prayer with the Answers, 355. 

Foreign Missions and Ecclesi 
tions, 626-636. 

France, Intelligence, 190 ; 359 ; 526 ; 690. 

Freedom of the Will, 517. 

Freedom of Willing, 517. 

Future Life. A Critical History of the Doctrine 
of, noticed, 171. 

Geographical Studies of Car] Ritter, translated 
by W. L. Gage, noticed, 178. 

Gerbach, Ernst, Prize Essay on Theology, no- 
ticed , 352. 

General Assembly , The, 492-505. 

Germany. Intelligence, 189; 360; 691; Theo- 
logical Lectures, 692. 

Gillett, E. H., Life and Times of Huss, reviewed 
114-136 ; noticed, 174 ; art. on Taborites, ete 
391-411 ; North American’s Criticisms upon, 
noticed , 670-675. 

Gospel of John, art. by Taylor Lewis, 46-63. 

Goodwin, Dr. R., art. on The Antiquity of Man, 
233-259 ; Southern Slavery, noticed , 683. 

Green, Henry, Hebrew Chrestomathy, noticed | 
675 








Greenwood , Thomas, History of Latin Patriarch- 
ate, reviewed, 1. 
Grimm, Jacob, obitua 
Guide Book of ‘Central 


RR R. of New Jersey , 526. 
Guizot on the Supernatural, 691. 

Hahn, August, obituary , 362. 

Hallam, Arthur Henry, Remains, noticed, 187. 
Hamilton, J. C., The Federalist, noticed, 523. 
Hamiiten, Sir William, Logic of, noticed, 187. 
Hanvah Thurston, 355. 


Hatfield, E. F. 
Coming, 197-228 ; 411-451 ; Ecclesiastical Rec- 
ord, 194 ; 696; Colleg e Record, 372. 
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